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THE FORBIDDEN BOUNDARY 


I 

As far as the eye could reach, the coast broke 
away in delicious outlines which bent and jumped, 
and rose and fell, and twisted and turned, in such 
ecstasies of confusion that it seemed as if, when 
the world was born, some Cyclops must have 
endlessly fretted them with a mighty saw until 
he had exhausted all variety. Near by, the violent 
green of the v^etation clothing ^e wooded 
heights smote so sharply that the blue sky was 
cleft from the bluer sea with immodest violence. 
But, as the distances grew, this impudent colouring 
slowly faded, and gave place to a darker and 
calmer violet, which harmonised so gently with 
the clear-cut light and shade that vague headlands 
far down the coast seemed to float with airy grace 
’twixt heaven and earth. Yet the blazing sun, 
now shining down in all its lustful summer heat, 
cast few shadows. It smote straight and cruelly, 
openly clamouring to bring everything beneath 
its spdl, openly calling its mission of oppression. 
As the wind, which had been stirring faintly in 
the early morning, became quite stilled, this 
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unmoving fiuy of the heavens pinned everything 
to absolute fixity. All nature cringed. There 
could be no movement; everything must remain 
hidden and still. Whilst there was the sun the 
world must rest. 

On the shoulder of a hill which rose behind 
the sparkling sea, the straggling little Japanese 
village seemed quite deserted and abandoned. 
A stranger gazing at it might have thought that 
every one had gone to the war, never to return. 
Not a thing moved, nothing. The miniature 
European hotel, standing somewhat aristocratically 
in a broad courtyard, yet quite surrounded by its 
humbler neighbours, was entirely shrouded in 
heavy bamboo blinds, as if stunn^ and shocked 
by this voluptuousness of summer. It seemed to 
be hiding more closely than the native houses, 
until evening had come and the passion of the day 
had spent itself, because it was an alien, a foreigner, 
an intruder. Not a soul was moving, nobody. 
There was only the slowly heaving sea and the 
twisting coast-line and the blazing sun. 


II 

In the shade of a dny, low lean-to, rudely 
constructed of dried reeds, Bantrew lay gasping 
on the beach. Lying motionless there, a hidden 
speck, he wondered vaguely what had become of 
all the little fishing-boats, with their crews of 
bronzed men carelessly upstanding in splendid 
nakedness as they made thrir way out to sea— 
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those curious little curved boats which had danced 
so gaily on the bosom of the waters in the earlier 
morning. And as there was no one to answer 
his unspoken thoughts, Bantrew b^an wondering 
why he had remained so long on the blazing 
beach, and how he would traverse the danger-zone 
of blistering sands which separated him from the 
little hotel. In the doubtful shade of the lean-to 
the heat, although great, did not acutely oppress 
or inconvenience him. He lay motionless in his 
scanty clothing, staring with puckered eyes straight 
out to sea. Only sometimes did he pass his 
bronzed hands over his hair to make sure that it 
remained wet. Hidden in the half shade, with 
wetted head, he knew that there was no danger— 
long ago he had been salted to things which would 
have paralysed most others; but once he passed 
out on to the burning sand, this blinding heat 
might prove too much even for him. 

It was very sultry even for the month of 
August. It was indeed burning hot. In vain 
Bantrew waited for some passing cloud, which 
would afford him a few seconds’ grace as he 
dashed up the steep, burning slopes of the beach. 
The skies contained nothing but the most dazzling 
blue, a blue made blinding by that glaring sun. 
There was no help for it; it lud to be done. So 
at last, stripping off some of the reeds and pressing 
them with a soaked coat around his head, he 
chanced it and dashed out, ran swiftly up the 
sands, which so scorched his feet that he could have 
cried aloud in pain, gained the flat, and at length, 
with a few last bounds, reached the little hotel. 
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Once inside and sheltered by the heavy shutters 
and blinds, Bantrew paused and looked with 
amusement at his fantastic attire and his bare feet. 
Somehow it tickled him. Yet it did not matter 
much how he was dressed, for there was not a 
soul moving except a little Japanese servitig- 
girl, who now slid up to him noiselessly, bowing 
and scraping, and relieved him of the wet things 
he was carrying. The only other guests in the 
little hotel were probably sleeping or pretending 
to do so, and wondering why it was so intolerably 
hot. Even if they had happened to be about it 
would not have mattered. There were no con¬ 
ventionalities observed here. This was a world 
apart — a rather unbelievable world — a world 
seemingly painted on gauze and silk. And so, 
sauntering slowly to his room, and shedding his 
wet things as he walked, Bantrew reached his bed 
and flung himself on it, merely because there was 
nothing else to do. 

He reflected as he lay there that he was 
intensely wearied and beginning to find the time 
hang ever more heavily on his hands during this 
alleged holiday. Of course he could go away if 
he Uked, back to those muddy Chinese coasts 
vtith their sweltering masses of humanity, which 
both summer and winter seemed to leave un¬ 
changed. But here it was at least clean, and the 
mosquitoes were not so bad ; and at night cool 
breezes sprang up, and sweeping in from the sea 
in ever-strengthening gusts, charged with healthful 
brine, made ample compensation for all the trials 
of the day. 
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At that hour, too, everybody awoke and 
became joyous; and the mystic night seemed 
like real fairyland. 'The little viUage which 
straggled over the hill and appeared de^ by day, 
then sparkled and twinkled with the lights of a 
thousand fantastically-painted lanterns of all sizes 
and shapes; and fhe quaint silhouettes which 
danced behind the paper windows of all the 
doll-houses lining the main street made strange 
fancies seem quite realisable. In the street itself, 
too, many children played, running to and fro with 
elf-like movements and startled cries. Women, 
allowing their kdmonos to slip from their shoulders, 
so that the cool night air might kiss their breasts, 
leaned lai^hingly over the tiny wooden verandahs 
and called to one another unconcerned comments 
on the moody white folk who paced so solemnly up 
and down. If Bantrew desired it, also, there was 
even in the village a pleasant enoimh tea-house with 
a dwarf garden and many dwarf trees, and with 
easy, unembarrassing amours. There he would 
always be received with little meaningless laughs 
and sharp cries of pleasure ; and there would m a 
great patter of feet, as he walked in, to prepare for 
the honoured guest. One little villa^ girl, so 
tiny and fragile that she seemed mere Dre^en 
china, was even being prepared for the Tokyo 
market—the great market of elegance,—which 
gave her a cachet of peculiar value. She was very 
small and very child-like, and she was queen of 
the little coterie of village geisha. The village 
people said that any one would have liked her. 
Yet to Bantrew she meant nothing. Often when 
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he had tired of listening to the sharp, staccato 
strokes of the samisen strings and the shrill and 
sudden chant of the high-pitched voices, he would 
step away, as unexpectedly as he had come, into the 
night which grew so thick less than a stone’s throw 
from the discreet light of the shaded tea-house 
lamps. Then there would always be the same 
little murmur of amazement at such brusqueness, 
the same perplexity ; and presently, as he walked 
along, there would come a sharp clatter of wooden 
clogs behind him, and the baby queen, almost in 
tears, would catch up 'mth him and tremblingly 
ask what had been done to anger him. That 
little upturned free was quite pathetic, he had 
always thought; it was so small, and it understood 
so little about quantities which are the products of 
more temperate climes. Why, oh why, did he 
go away thus? Yet that was the very question 
which could never be answered. Perhaps it was 
that, except in moments of passion, the smell of 
tight-pasted hair anointed with native oils hurt 
his nostrils; or perhaps that some other small 
thing, showing a gulf which he could not bridge, 
suddenly oppressed him. Who could say why 
he went away ? 

On fine nights, down there on the beach from 
which he had just come, there was the greatest 
compensation. The coast-line, which danced so 
giuly by day, and had so many shapes and turns, 
and kicks and curls, had become dark and silent. 
Its message of joy was ended; it lay gloomily 
brooding on the voluptuousness of the day. As if 
spent passion had torn from it all the beauties of 
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its shape, at night it was merely black and 
meaningless, and lay like some exhausted roui who 
had bankrupted his emotions. Rest and light 
would at length quicken it once more ; for a time 
it must be like that. The sea, curling in on the 
rocks in long phosphorous gleams, was at night 
infinitely restful. It spread peace and contentment. 
It was at that hour, too, that the coast-line seemed 
to Bantrew very like the people. It had so many 
moods and two such distinct characters. By day 
its passions had seemed capable of all things. It 
could kill you or love you or entice you, or do 
many other things which were but modifications or 
variations of these three. By night it was only 
sombre and contemplative ; and looking at it for a 
long while made one feel that it nurtured some 
secret sorrow which no alien could properly under¬ 
stand. 

On fine nights, too, far out at sea, a string of 
fire-points would flicker and dance, stretching 
from some distant headland until they became 
almost lost in the dim distance. The fishermen 
who had sailed out in the morning had found an 
auspicious day, and setting alight their torches, 
were bent on fishing until the sun-ball gleamed 
again. If their haul were good, the next night or 
two they would not work; but, donning their 
most fantastic kimonos, on which were stamped 
hobgoblins and sea-monsters in yellow and crimson, 
they would spend many hours in the tea-house, 
sitting in a circle and clapping their hands in 
endless chorus as they ate, and drank, and made 
merry. They would have money to spend, would 
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these men, quite conmderable sums indeed; and 
the geisha and the maiko and the waiting-girls 
would ply them with drink, until they finished the 
night in open dissoluteness. Perhaps, Bantrew 
thought, they were more joyous than the others, 
and took more delight in women, because of 
the sea and the coast-line. There might be 
some intimate connection between these things. 

Then, as he lay on his bed, Bantrew ceased 
wondering, and realised that he was infinitely 
wearied in mind. He felt that something was really 
missing here—something intangible, yet some¬ 
thing great. He envied the fat Russian lady who 
eternally slept, only to awake and grumblingly ask 
news of the war. He even envied the little one- 
armed artist, from some Latin country, who sat 
in ecstasy all day merely because it was good to 
live in such a beautiful world. In all truth for 
Bantrew just then it was stupid, because he 
was being prepared by the gods and did not 
know it. 


Ill 

Bantrew surveyed the scene with amused 
indifierence. For want of anything better, he had 
taken a curious little tram-line, along which you 
are pushed by man-power—by sweating brown men 
all naked save for a loin-cloth; then he had gone 
by an electric tram; then by train; and in due 
course he had been deposited in one of the open 
ports where the outer civilisation, in a modified 
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and qualified form, had stamped itself. Now in the 
biggest hotel, which was a respectable caravansenu, 
he was watching a new steamer-load of tourists 
and travellers who had just bundled ashore from 
America. They were very excited, were all these 
people; for it was one of those psychol<^cal 
moments when the vanities .are flattered. They 
had come from home, straight from home after 
fourteen days at sea; and % pure chance they 
had collided in this very hotel with other lat^e 
parties who were even then about to take ship 
back. There was no time to lose; and so mutual 
acquiuntances, meeting five or six thousand miles 
from where they had last seen each other, shook 
hands enthusiastically 2^un and again, and 
declared in loud voices that it was really a most 
wonderful thing that they should meet in such 
a place as this. The new-comers, and those 
who had been in the country two whole weeks, 
exchanged confidences vdth gusto, constandy 
adding private details in such loud stage whispers 
that every one could hear just what they thought 
and felt on every subject. They were all very 
fi^nk and in splendid spirits. 

Bantrew listened to this babbling talk with idle 
interest, and wondered how much the tourists 
who had been two whole weeks in the country 
really knew ; and whether, indeed, those who had 
just come were not the wiser, since they had not 
yet been deluded by outward appearances and 
were confessedly ignorant The idle gossip was 
immensely interesting to him merely because it 
was new and fresh, and unhampered with any 
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doubts about its accuracy or its general value to 
mankdnd; and it skimmed along so lightly that it 
did not even touch the surface of this new world. 
In a word, it was frankly irresponsible and cared 
for nothing beyond the diversion of the hoiir. In 
this contemplative mood, it suddenly appeared to 
Bantrew that very often people talk like animals 
—that is, with obvious noises; noises which are a 
sort of unconscious onomatoporaa, showing by 
mere tones and pitch, rather than by words, the 
real meaning of the speakers. 

Yet soon this light-hearted conversation made 
Bantrew change his mood. He became a little 
sad. Somehow this flight to a spot in daily touch 
with the outer world, and this idle conversation, 
seemed in his fancy to point out to him by what 
gulfs he was becoming separated, thanks to some 
subtle process, from others of his own flesh and 
blood, from people whom he should find in 
immediate sympathy with himself and his own 
outlook on life, and yet who could plainly never 
understand. For such people had neither time 
nor inclination to see how difiFerent was this world. 
They were mere transients, leaving behind them 
the trail of their golden dollars and carrying 
away only blurred mental pictures and expensive 
souvenirs. Such people, wandering idly over the 
face of the earth in rapid voyages, of necessity 
returned to their own little corners very travelled, 
but really totally untaught. Because of their care¬ 
lessness, because of their disinclination to learn, they 
were able to go far afield without losing that which 
is so different from the essentials of the lands they 
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visited ; and, caring nothing for such things, they 
could return to their own people with the great 
strength which lies in uncorru^ed prejudices still 
strong within them. Just then it seemed a little 
wonderful to Bantrew that such could be the case 
—^wonderful not only that one half of the world 
should not know how the other half lives, but that 
each individual in the world should be at heart so 
callous about other individuals, and that between 
races different in colour, this callousness, because 
of complete misunderstanding, should be turned 

? iuite naturally into dislike and contempt. Bantrew, 
or some reason, saw on that day through new 
spectacles the oldest factor in hunum history, which 
is the rivalry and division of races, and their 
ignorance of one another. He knew more 
emphatically than ever that for all that people 
really care, earthquakes and Amines might blot 
out nine-tenths of mankind with dramatic sudden¬ 
ness. The remaimng millions would be quite 
unmoved—save, perhaps, for a momentary and 
hysterical fear that they might next be called; 
they would exclaim a little at the horror of it, but 
they would not really mind. 

Bantrew, obsessed with this idea of the 
indifference and ignorance of the world, slowly 
followed a gay party out into the street, and 
listened with curiosity to the parting instructions 
of those who had been half a month in the country. 
What to see and what not to see—that was the 
sum total of their advice; there were no side 
issues ; there were no doubts; there was nothing 
beyond. Bantrew wondered what verdict a 
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journey into the unbeaten paths where there is 
the nakedness of reality would bring forth. Yet 
Bantrew knew in his heart that it was singularly 
sound advice which the globe-trotters were giving 
one another. He knew that it was best to m 
conunonplace ; best to avoid things ; best not to 
seek to lose oneself through profitless exploration. 

And thus idly musing as he walked along, 
Bantrew perhaps little suspected that the Fates just 
then were cunningly spinning certun webs wmch 
would soon encompass him aMut. His mood had 
marked him down. 


IV 

He came suddenly on her, as he walked along 
the self-same beach above which nestled the little 
European hotel and the Japanese village. First 
there had been an array of small nsters and 
brothers, running clumnly along on their high 
clogs, and shouting with wistful ^ee as the sea ran 
in and out—the sea which ever advanced and re¬ 
treated with such muacal waves and seething ebb. 
Then had come a grandame of the old school, 
with teeth blackened in the ugly fiuhion which 
dies so hard, leading a toddling youngster by the 
hand. And last of all had come the girl. 

At first Bantrew had thought that she was 
married; for she bore, spread out on her. back 
after the Japanese fashion, the smallest child of all. 
But soon he perceived from her hands and her 
manner that she was unmarried; and then he 
guessed that this must be a party from the capital 
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tn villi^ture for the summer, as was becoming 
the fashion in a country where formerly the seasons 
were hardly noticed. The girl’s face was almost 
covered wi^ a large straw hat, whose broad flap- 
png edges curved down like an umbrella. Though 
it was only a common country hat, somehow it 
betrayed the coquette by its careless tilt; and 
Bantrew afterwards remembered that it was not 
her face which had first drawn him towards her, 
but her walk, which was langmd and almost caress¬ 
ing. She seemed tired as she walked, and she 
slowly swayed her shapely body under the weight 
of the child as if the burden were too much for 
her. Bantrew hoped, as he looked at her, that her 
face would not be a disappointment. He wanted 
her to be one of those gentle flowers which bloom 
in every country; he wanted her to be soft and 
pretty as girls should be. And just then the 
umbrella-like hat turned, and Bantrew saw her 
face vith curious satisfaction. 

It was oval and dimpled, and her eyes were 
deep and seemed tired in their depths. The 
whole expression was pen»ve and a little sad; 
yet when a smile broke over her fiice, it was 
like a flash of sunlight. Her light brown kimono 
was one of those soft, clinging materials which 
cunning Eastern workmen fashion so well; and 
it was secured by an ohi which seemed to have 
lost the conventional stiffness. As she walked 
through the splash of the waves on her bare feet 
she drew up her clothes and showed the white skin 
which is the dream of many Eastern women-^the 
white skin, which, though not quite white, is nearly 
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so by contrast with the brown. As her eyes met 
Bantrew’s and she saw that she was being closely 
observed, a wave of warm colour chased across the 
girl’s face and only slowly disappeared. She 
retreated suddenly to the dry beach and hastened 
after her own folk. It might be, Bantrew thought, 
that she was regretful that she had been surprised 
with her skirts far above her knees, since now 
Europe had almost succeeded in teaching Asia 
that the sight of human skin is shameful. 

Bantrew shrugged his shoulders. Then he 
slowly followed, wondering who she was and if 
he would ever see her again. Yet the die was 
already cast, if he and she could but have known. 
The Fates had willed it, and in vain would they 
two struggle until the ordered end had come. 


V 

Each day Bantrew now haunted the beach for 
some reason which he could not quite explain. 
He had been strangely attracted by the girl, partly 
owing to his growing mood and partly through 
some human magnetism. The influences around 
him had made him curiously impressionable—that 
he frankly acknowledged to himself. The half- 
isolated life, in the midst of civilised yet alien 
surrounding, was alone accountable for much; 
and in addition there was in the air a strange 
sensuousness which exalted man’s egotism in a 
subtle way, and made him de^e to be a conqueror. 
The sordid business of life disappeared in this air. 


r 
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and one forgot many things; for the time being 
all life was a voluptuous Eastern summer indth but 
one conquest worth eflecting. There was a scent 
of this, as heavy in the air as the scent of roses, 
and Bantrew had no desire to avoid it. 

On the third day, without being noticed, he 
followed the girl and the girl’s family to the house 
where they lived. He found out that it was a 
large fisherman’s cottage taken for the summer— 
a pleasant little house all open to the breezes, 
perched high on a wooded hill-side. Below the 
bouse, not more than a hundred yards or so away, 
was the sea, the gay bouncing sea. Masses of 
green-black rocks, with some yellow stretches of 
sand between, lined the bottom of the hill; and 
from the neighbourhood of the house one could 
see spread the whole^matchless panorama of the 
coast-line. In Bantrew’s eyes, because of the girl, 
everything now fitt^ in more admirably than 
ever; and as he wandered down the hill a fleet 
of fishing-boats floated in below, with their crews 
of half-naked fishermen all shaded to burnished 
copper by the setting sun, making it seem to him 
in the cool afternoon that never before had there 
been such a perfect staging. . . . And gazing at 
everything, Bantrew stoM long and pondered. 

It would have been easy, of course, for him at 
once to have found some excuse for making the 
acquaintance of the girl in a conventional way, 
since this was the land of easy arrangements. Yet 
he did not want to do that, principally because 
there was always something ugly and unattractive 
in formality; something which would be the death 
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of romance and fancy. It would be far better, he 
thought, if everything were left to chance ^—if 
chance, that blind yet magic madonna, made all 
decrees,—if he drifted into everything he did. 

He also wanted, for a special reason, to go 
slowly, to pick his way as it were; not to be 
hurried. In his inmost heart, perhaps, he feared 
the future a little, and suspected that he was a 
fool to wish to dally by the roadside, when the only 
safe way through life is to push straight and quickly 
onwards. Still, he wished just then to think over 
a good many things agun, not so much in order 
to recast his ideas, as merely to mark time before 
plunging into deep water from which he might 
have difficulty in escap'mg. He suspected from 
the b^inning that he would be a fool if he 
persisted in committing the deadly sin of being 
serious when he should only be trivial. Indeed, 
he knew it so well that perhaps it was reaUy as 
bad for him as if he had not known it at all. 
For it is knowledge, over-ripe, which is as much, 
if not more, of a snare as the purest innocence; 
and it is the man who believes himself over-armed 
who is most susceptible to many things which 
even weaponless adolescence can avoid. 

There were too many cases immediately around 
him of surrenders to environment: cases of men 
who, like the first Englishman who had ever come 
to Japan—a seventeenth-century sea-captun. Will 
Adams by name,—had embraced the light-brown 
women of the country in a permanent embrace, 
and, in embracing them, had really lost most of 
their Western inheritance. For every woman in 
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her insistent weakness (above all to those men 
who have slipped across forbidden frontiers) is of 
necessity a Delilah to men. She must strip them 
of their independent strength, not because it is her 
amusement, but because it is only thus that she 
builds her empire. Too often women appear only 
as raiders, as robbers, born into the world to effect 
conquests by an endless guerilla warfare which no 
success satisfies. Yet it is not really so. Wonum 
conquers in order to cling to life, and it is through 
man that she clings to life. Without that she 
wotild die. ‘Vanity, vanity,’ s«d the Prophet; 
‘ all is vanity.’ For all at Attorn is the struggle 
for existence—the struggle to live—the carrying 
out of Nature’s first laws. 

Bantrew knew all this, as well as many other 
things; and, furthermore, he knew that certun 
totafiy new considerations are called into existence 
when men and women of varied colours seek to 
fuse their destinies. He could not, perhaps, 
entirely explain in perfectly lucid language what 
he felt and understood ; for not being a student or 
a rhetorician, or accustomed to reason aloud, he was 
only able to realise instinctively and in silence that 
in Eastern climes quantities become oddly mixed. 

Thus he could see around him certain outstick- 
ing characteristics. Many of the men who had 
mated in this way, without wishing to confess it 
or have it known or even suspected, had become 
in that untranslatable German expression menschen- 
scheUy like the mad king of Bavaria. They 
shunned their feUowmen ; or, if they did not 
openly shun them, they avoided instinctively those 
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who had held aloof from the practice, and showed 
that they wished to consort only with those who 
had been bitten by the malady like themselves. 
It was not exactly a phantasy to say that they 
really became tiunted in some occult way with the 
Uood of their light-brown women. 

Bantrew had at first only laughed scornfully 
when one day, in a burst of confidence, the fat 
Russian lady who always slept had confided to 
him that in Russia it was believed that the man 
who wedded a Jewess became tainted with Jewish 
blood through ^e mere fulfilment of his marriage 
vows, and was therefore personally abhorred by 
a nation of anti-Semites. In Europe amongst 
Europeans such a thing seemed absurd and 
fantastic—for an Extern wothan, without her 
environment, can efilect only as much on a Western 
man as a Western woman. Yet Bantrew could 
see it was the very reverse here; it was undeni¬ 
able, unmistakable. The men were dragged to 
the women’s level, and, after many years, they 
even looked different. Indeed, Bantrew would 
have sworn that even a fool must notice the subtle 
changes in the older men, the men who had e»led 
themselves to this Asiatic Garden in the ’sixties 
and ’seventies, and who had eaten of the forbidden 
fruit. It was shown in their clothes, in their 
manners, in their very pastimes, but most of all 
in their faces. Their Westernism seemed to belong 
to the mid-Victorian era—^to the time when they 
were free men ; its development had been suddenly 
arrested and something alien substituted, some¬ 
thing which had pushed in behind and under. 
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It,[was like a shadow of things wluch must 
inevitably come in the offspring—the half-white 
soul looking out piteously and a little ashamed 
through the half-yellow mask, the curious atavistic 
tastes. 

It was an amazingly curious, as well as an 
amazingly misimderstood and unknown subject, 
which could only be fitfully studied in odd corners 
of the country, where the men who had become 
really menschenscheu always congregated. 

There was one little place to which Bantrew 
was never tired of going, merely because of its 
weirdness, and because the uncommitted Europeans 
—the outnde Europeans who always remained out¬ 
side—suspected nothing and acted in their narrow 
ignorances as if there could be no such thing in 
the world. This particular place had been origin¬ 
ally intended for a sanatorium by the sea where 
European convalescents who had been grievously 
ill might fully recover. At the entrance was a 
pair of immense iron gates, opening the way to 
an avenue sweeping up to some rambling wo^en 
buildings, which came as a disappointment after 
the noble gates. The buildings had never been a 
success as a sanatorium, and so the promoters had 
turned the establishment into an hotel, little 
suspecting that the change of title would really 
emphasise the original piupose of the buildings. 
For as soon as it had been renamed, the men with 
the mid-Victorian rir, and their more youthful 
imitators, began frequenting it together with their 
womenkind, who could be hidden snugly away in 
the long lines of native houses which clustered 
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like obedient servitors in the neighbourhood of 
the barn>like Kurhaus. 

It was the occupations of the men which 
fascinated Bantrew. They were so different from 
other white men, and they frit it. They could 
stand motionless by the hour leaning up against 
the walls of the bar-room and drinking very, very 
slowly, or perhaps not drinking at all. The 
drinks in any case were only an excuse for stand¬ 
ing like that; the men did not really like drink. 
They liked nothing very much because they had 
become enslaved. In the bar-room was a small 
orchestrion which played forgotten music-hall jigs 
and light French opera of the days of the Second 
Empire. And these men would play the ■ same 
tunes hour afrer hour without a change and with¬ 
out a word, merely waiting for the time to rejoin 
their wives when they would change into their 
kimonos. One day Bantrew from idle curiosity 
had counted and timed it all. One piece had 
been played forty-seven times during three un¬ 
broken hours; and during those three hours 
nobody had done anything except to walk to the 
machine and drop five-cent pieces down the slot. 
They seemed to oe merely listlessly bridging over 
the dime between the mid-Victorian era and their 
end. All the rest had been taken by their wives. 

On the beach below the sanatorium were some 
clumps of gnarled and wind-bent pine-trees, 
strange, fantastic-looking trees which looked like 
twistra souls, growing with difficulty in a sandy 
sub-soil. Listlessly the men would saunter down 
there with their light-brown women at the same 
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hour every day, making the same remarks as they 
had made for many years, and wondering why the 
monsoons were delayed. The yellow children 
would scamper on the sands in a half-brown, half¬ 
white way, with silly double moods tearing them 
round and making them stop when they should 
go on and making them cry when they should 
have laughed. And even as the men had been 
changed—had been tainted—so did the women 
become a little different from their own country¬ 
women. They appeared stiffrr and sleeker; more 
set, more masculine, as if Nature, who is always 
corrective in her tendencies, had slowly modified 
them the better to bear the greater shock of the 
white man, the violence of the white man, the 
white man’s superior strength. Down in this 
hotel which had been a sanatorium there was this 
fiiscinadng history to be studied. There were but 
few students ; because, if one had lived too long in 
the country, one lost one’s perception of such 
things—one refused to understand. It was the 
history of the forbidden boundary. 

Bantrew knew all this and more. He knew 
things wUch had been told him by the women of 
the land—little studies from the reverse side of 
the picture which were hesitating and vague, and 
yet illuminating, merely because they were told as 
reluctant confessions. A tingle stumbling sentence 
sometimes compresses in itself the possmilities of 
a thousand little tragedies. Bantrew understood 
from these things the incorruptible solidarity of 
the East; and wther, he knew that these people 
must be in Asia what Englishmen are in Europe. 
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They were the Eastern equivalent of Englishmen 
merely because they were islanders; because it is 
in islands that really uncompromising character¬ 
istics can best be developed. Such island hations 
formed in BantreVs eyes solid blocks which nothing 
could disintegrate, because everything within their 
boundaries must always be promptly conquered. 
The phrase which was beginning to be used, that 
this country was the England of the East, amused 
Bantrew immensely, because it was so true in a 
psychological sense and so untrue in the sense 
which the ordinary man understood. Just then 
the whole world was trying to look wise and was 
madly applauding unexpected history - making. 
The fat Russian l^y might really be right in say¬ 
ing that the whole world would some day pay 
dearly for the delusion. 


VI 

The girl was dressed in a bathii^ costume 
of white cotton, made in imitation of those she 
may have seen on European ladies. On her 
head was the same big country hat of coarse 
straw ; but now, to leave her hands free, its broad 
flapping edges were tied down round her face 
with red strings. The costume would have seemed 
bizarre had the girl not been very pretty, and very 
shapely, and a little brown ; for it consisted merely 
of a little skirt and a short jacket with kimono 
sleeves. The play of the waves twisted these this 
way and that, untU it was only the girl’s brown skin 
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wMch made one forget the uncotnmonness of the 
garb. Behind the girl, in the shallower water, 
splashed the little brown brothers and sistem bereft 
of all clothing. Yet, in spite of this, they seemed 
fully clothed because of their dark skin ; for there 
is nothing imnatural or unseemly in brown naked¬ 
ness when it is in its own environment, since the 
action of the sun in ages past has given to the 
peoples of the sun an ever-ready dress. 

Bantrew, who had been idling in the sea since 
early morning, swam slowly towards the group; 
and presently the girl, recognising him as the tall 
foreigner she had seen so often, and fired with the 
desire to show her skill, struck out strongly for 
deep water. The little brown brothers and sisters 
paused in their gambolling as she went away from 
them, and with shrill cries and calls voiced their 
varied feelings. They were perhaps afraid their 
sister would go too far; perhaps also instinctively 
they resented her going out towards a white man. 
The girl turned a little and called back something ; 
then going over on her side she swam strongly 
out to sea. 

Bantrew trod water for a while, and when she 
had passed him, he slowly followed her. Then 
as she waited a while, he boldly closed up. ' You 
swim well,’ he said to her encouragingly, as if 
their being alone in the water was a complete 
introduction. ‘ Gm you swim far, very far ? ’ 

The girl laughed a little vdth her eyes half- 
closed. She dashed the water from her face with 
one hand as with the other she slowly paddled. 
She was perfectly at ease. 
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‘ 1 can sinm that far,’ she answered, pointing 
to a distant mass of black rocks. ' I have done it 
often.’ 

* CotaSy said Bantrew, ‘ let us swim there 
together slowly.’ He coiild see the heads of the 
anxious little brothers and »sters watching them 
from afar just above the edge of the water-line. 
At that distance they looked like a row of black¬ 
headed pins that jiggled up and down. The girl 
laughed back wim her white teeth, and led the 
way. She swam easily and gracefully—^like a 
water-nymph, Bantrew thought. Out there on 
the rocks he would learn something more. He 
watched the flash of her bared back with a curious 
satisfliction. As he looked at it an idea came 
into his head which he could not get rid of. Why 
he thought of it he could not imagine. It was a 
quotation from the Koran, which he had recently 
read. It was something like this—‘ Woman is a 
camel given to man to enable him to cross the 
desert of life.’ In a way the metaphor was out 
of place, he knew; yet somehow at the moment 
the quotation enchanted him. He thought of it 
again as he slowly followed the girl, watching her 
swim. He wondered whether he would be a fool 
or not. 

They drew themselves up to the rocks with 
glee. The sea curled round with a soft musical 
swish, which left a seething milky foam and hid 
the sharp-cutting barnacles. ‘ Be careful,’ said the 
girl as she floated in and felt with her hands for 
a foothold. * They cut like little knives,’ she 
added as an explanation. 
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Bantrew secured some floating seaweed and 
stamped it down. * Here,* he said, * here is a 
good place. I will help you.’ 

The girl placed her little hands on his shoulders 
and swung herself up. She was curiously at ease 
now, and seemed to hare none of the embarrass* 
ment which he had half-expected. 

She modestly adjusted W tiny costume as she 
sat down, and seemed r^etfiil that there was so 
little of it. She tucked her bare knees under the 
skirt as best she could, and folded her arms over 
her bosom. 

* It is flu*,’ she said, with a little laugh; 
‘perhaps my little brothers and usters are quite 
frightened.’ 

‘ It is very far,’ Bantrew answered with admira¬ 
tion. ‘I had not seen women swim so far for 
years. You are brave.’ 

The girl laughed back at him. She always 
laughed like that, very gently and yet quite 
gaily—as it seemed to Bantrew a girl should 
laugh. 

‘ My people will be angry,’ she said with a 
blush as she looked up for a moment. ‘ They 
are old, and do not love the new ways. I am 
new—very new, they say. I have only just left 
the High School.’ 

She laughed again, and looked doubtfully at 
her costume. ‘Is it right?’ she asked timidly, 
as she essayed the vain task of trying to lengthen 
the skirt and to make the little jacket look bigger. 
‘I did it myself from a picture, because there 
was no one to make it for me.’ 
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‘ It is beautiful and just right,’ said Bantrew, 
though he smiled, ‘ and that is why you swim so 
easily. If it were big and heavy you could not 
svnm as you do.’ 

The girl was not wholly satisfied. Perhaps she 
did not quite understand the smile, or perhaps 
now she fut that she should not have swum out 
like this. She gazed at the distant shore as if she 
r^;retted it, and as she parried Bantrew’s questions 
she showed that she wished to go. Yet since she 
could not go alone she had to wait for him. They 
were sitting on the rocks very near to one another. 
Sometimes Bantrew touched her hand as if by 
mistake, and he asked her many questions. 


VII 

It was the sea that roused them. An angry 
wave struck the rocks with a heavy blow mat 
splashed them head and foot. Then there was 
another and another, for as if by magic the sea 
had changed its humour. The gentle green had 
been turned by passing clouds into a sullen blue, 
and from the ocean, which went straight across to 
the Americas, a tumult pressed in. The growing 
swell, beating against the rocks, sounded a clear 
alarm, and Bantrew anxiously studied me sky-line. 
A storm might be coming. He looked at the 
girl. She too was anxiously watching—^watching 
him more than the sea. 

* We must go,’ Bantrew sud. 

‘It will be hard,’ me girl answered. She 
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shivered a litde, as if she were cold. Bantrew held 
her by the hand. 

‘ Come,’ he said, ‘jump clear when I tell you. 
I will follow and pull you off the rocks.’ 

The girl poised herself a minute, and then 

{ ’umped, as girls jump, with her knees limp beneath 
ler. Bantrew watched and followed. He seized 
her under the arms and pulled with all his might. 
They just cleared the rocks before the next wave 
thundered in. It might have been ugly. 

The girl found it was harder work going in on 
a rising sea than swimming out had been. She 
became a little frightened and clutched at Bantrew. 

‘ Courage,’ he said, as he twisted her straw hat off 
her head and let it float away. ‘ Courage.’ He 
showed her how to hold him on the shoulder. 

‘ Come,’ he said with resolution, as he felt the rise 
and fall of the waves increasing. 

The girl struck out again, but Bantrew frowned. 
She was swimming like a frog with frightened, 
girlish kicks. There was no progress being made.. 
This was worse than useless. He wrenched at 
the belt round his waist and put one end in her 
hand. ‘Hold on,’ he stid to her, ‘hold on 
with one hand and swim hard with the other.’ 
For ten minutes they battled so. Fortunately the 
tide was with them; and they steadily moved 
nearer inshore. Bantrew could soon see a 
black group of people watching from afar. On 
the yellow beach they looked like a heap of crushed 
flies. He redoubled his efforts, and, throwing 
himself on his back, braced the girl from time to 
time across his chest. 
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VIII 

The girl sobbed slightly as she crept forlornly 
out of the water. She looked half-drowned and 
wholly exhausted, and her little white bathing-suit 
clung to her in a rather miserable way. As 
Bantrew half-paddled, half-swam through the surf 
to the other end of the beach, he could hear the 
scolding voices of her people as they recnved her 
back like a lost lamb. They scolded like shrews, 
Bantrew thought, as he himself wearily journeyed 
along the edge of the roaring ; it had bwn a close 
touch-and-go, and one merited a different reception. 
He was too sodden with sea-water to feel very 
angry just then. Later on he would be angry; 
these people were so unfeeling. 

The sea took two days to go down. In the 
night it blew a hurricane, and the next morning 
the waves rose mountuns high. In the middle 
distance, the lump of black rocks for which Bantrew 
had acquired some tenderness threw up dense 
sprays of foam. The sea chastised the rocks for 
the kindliness they had shown. The sea was 
angry ; its wrath must slowly spend itself. 

On the third day, however, the weather im¬ 
proved. The sun rose strong and clear, and dried 
out the dampened atmosphere. The waves went 
slowly down, until at last it was quite calm. 
Bantrew, as he plunged into the water and swam 
towards the far end of the beach, anxiously watched 
for the figure of a girl in a white bathing-suit. 
He could see none. There was not even the row 
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of black pin^heads on the beach-sands. No one 
was there. The seashore was quite deserted. 

Bantrew swam disconsolately for a little while, 
and then climbed out and warmed himself in the 
sun. The sea seemed chilly after the storm. 
The ice-cold waters of the Northern Pacific had 
been blown in, and the warm belt of coast waters 
had temporarily disappeared. Bantrew felt a 
sudden distaste—perhaps because he was cold. He 
dressed himself in a bad humour and sauntered 
home. He found that the village in his absence 
had become gay with banners and flags; and they 
told him on inquiry that it was a matsuri —a local 
festival. In the afternoon there would be a pro¬ 
cession which every one would come to see. He 
suddenly became ^tter tempered. He decided 
he would move one step farther. 


IX 

The ^tastic processioft woimd itself slowly 
through the main street of the village to the sound 
of an ear-piercing drumming and much other dis¬ 
cordant music. The men wore grotesque masks, 
and capered strangely in their old-time costumes 
as the drums beat and the reed-pipes whistled. 
The centre of attraction was an immense carved 
wooden shrine carried by some sixty-four men 
dressed in spotless white clothing, who tossed their 
burden up and down as they staggered along. It 
seemed at times as if they would fling it to the 
ground ; for they pushed and wrestled and pulled 
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at the great carrying poles to show how the spirits 
of the shrine possessed them and how powerful 
those spirits were. Thrir brown faces soon 
sweated from their excitement and exertions; with 
guttural cries they ui^ed each other on. They 
acted almost as if they were mad. A stranger 
would certainly not have understood them. 

Behind the shrine came the geisha in procession, 
the tiny little girl who looked like Dresden china 
leading the way. Then the village women and 
the women from the countryside stared harder 
than ever, and commented in envious and approv¬ 
ing tones. The grisha were beautiful; the geisha 
had all the clothes they needed; the geisha had 
many lovers; how happy must the geisha be 1 
The endless comments of the women made a low 
buzzing like the sound of bees beneath the shout¬ 
ing and the exclamations of the men. The matsuri 
was a great event. 

Bantrew pushed his way through the throng, 
searching the faces of the women who were sitting 
in rows in the shop-fronts. Everybody was there 
dressed in their best, sitting stiffly and primly in 
ceremonial style. The girl must be there too. 

Bantrew hunted busily up and down the 
crowded little street like a retriever. For some 
reason, with the excitement around him, he had 
become nervous lest he should not find the girl. 
The procession had come to a temporary halt; 
there was now such a crowd that it was hard to 
see. A thick smell arose from this mass of people 
—a smell that almost hurt the nostrils. It was 
a mixture of saki and oils and native brownness. 
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The sun beating down on the narrow vill^ street 
made it all oddly oppressive for Bantrew. Even 
the villagers felt it. Everybody whirled a fan 
sharply to and fro and sought a little Bresh ur. 
‘ It is really hot,’ they said. 

At last he found her. She was sitting demurely 
among a crowd of children and elderly people, and 
she looked so different arrayed in her holiday dress 
that Bantrew felt a throb of disillusionment. She 
looked even prim, he thought, with her hair 
tightly plastered in the old style, and a sombre 
kimono folded tightly round her in ugly folds. 
Also her natural environment seemed now too 
obvious—these old women with blackened teeth 
and raucous voices, and these children dressed in 
a hideous semi-foreign way, made an unattractive, 
a disillusioning frame. Bantrew felt for a moment, 
in an instinctive recoil, that there was the same 
gulf after all, the same grand obstacle—the same. 

The girl’s eyes caught his, and as she bowed a 
little demure bow her face became suffused with 
pink. Bantrew speedily forgot his self-taught 
philosophy. She had become charming again as 
she sat there blushing. Around them the people 
stood commenting in those unconcerned tones 
which are the privilege of the masses, and making 
her blush still more. They were well accustomed 
to such afHiirs, ever since the days of Will Adams, 
the seventeenth-century sea-captun. She became 
more pink and rosy as the people looked, and 
somehow her body seemed to lose its stiflhess. 
She fidgeted uneasily on her futon^ moving her 
hands in a nervous way. Then all at once the 
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colour receded from her face and left her very 
white. Her black eyes seemed to glitter a little. 
She looked at Bantrew as he came up, with her 
courage slowly returning. 

‘Good day, ohayo, he said over the heads of 
the uglily dressed children. 

‘ Ohayoy she answered back. 

* You have not been sick ? ’ Bantrew continued 
as he seated himself unconcernedly, leaving the old 
women to return to their gossip. 

* I have not been sick,’ she answered. 

It was hard for Bantrew to talk with his limited 
vocabulary in such close surroundings, though soon 
nobody paid much attention to him. They were 
accustomed to such adairs; they were quite natural. 
He waited for an opportunity which would allow 
them to break away. Just then the crowd in front 
of them swayed to and fro, and then backed more 
and more until the people crushed slowly into the 
little village shop. The great carved-wood shrine 
had been taken up again, and the bearers, having 
refreshed themselves copiously with countless little 
cups of sakiy had become madder than ever. The 
sixty-four men in their clean white clothing were 
openly bent on enjoying themselves. They rocked 
the great shrine up and down on their shoulders 
until the crowd became really frightened and shrank 
away. They feared the bearers would revive the old 
custom and rush their burden through the crowd, 
trampling every one callously under foot until the 
shrine was at length brought to a halt by colliding 
with, and half-demolishing, one of the tiny village 
houses. That was the old way. 
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The women and children, now openly alarmed, 
ran away through the back of the shop. Every¬ 
body began calling and shouting, and the girl rose 
to her feet too in doubt as to what to do. 

‘ Come,’ said Bantrew ; * let us get out of this 
place to where we can see.’ 

He half-pulled, half-carried the girl through 
the crowd until they were far down the street. 
Many of the women were running back just as 
they were, and pulling children frantically after 
them. Nobody was noticing them. 

* Have you seen enough } ’ he asked. * Oh 
yes, enough,’ the girl replied. They threaded 
their way through the remmning people more 
rapidly. Together they climbed the first hill, and 
then they went away to where the wooded heights 
stretched unbroken for many miles inland. 


X 

The next day there was a row of black pin-heads 
on the beach, and the girl swam. She had a new 
costume, too—at least some additions; for she had 
at last ^scovered that there is more in foreign 
ladies’ bathing costumes than at first appears. 

‘You have kept your promise,’ Bantrew said. 

‘ Oh yes,’ replied the girl, ‘ I always do. But 
there is another promise. We cannot swim to the 
black rocks.’ 

So they swam up and down slowly vnthin easy 
range of the shore, with the black pin-heads bobbing 
up and down like a line of insistent signals calling 
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to their sister, who had become so strange. And 
the next day they swam again, and the day after 
that also, until it became a matter of habit and the 
old women commented no more. It was the way 
of the foreigners, the way they were being told to 
adopt. The net was being drawn in closer and 
closer. 


XI 

They had swum in the morning, and because the 
afternoon contained too many hours, Bantrew had 
at last taken the next step—he walked up to the 
fisherman’s cottage with a present of sweetmeats. 

* Ah, you have come,’ the mrl called in some 
confusion, as she jumped up from the tatami on 
which she had been lying reading. Her cry was 
half to him and half to herself; for, as Bantrew 
paused, she disappeared rapidly through the screens 
and only emerged after much rattling of lacquer 
boxes and much half-suppressed laughter. The 
black pin-heads that decorated the beach-line 
served as Bantrew’s diversion for a few moments ; 
they miraculously appeared at every crack of the 
screens and surveyed unblinkingly with their beady 
eyes this man who first swam with their sister and 
then boldly came up and disturbed their quiet 
afternoons. There was enmity mixed with curi¬ 
osity in their eyes ; perhaps they would have liked 
to spring out and fall on him. 

*Go^ day again,’ sud the girl with a smile, 
as she slid noiselessly into the room and bowed 
her head to the ground in her own fashion. She 
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had some pink flowers in her black luur, and her 
kimono was a fantastic creation of the very modern, 
very ancient style—the Genroku period. Seen out¬ 
side, its colouring would have been audacious and 
even theatrical, except perhaps in a field of lilies ; 
in this little house, with its clean white matting, 
its square wooden pillows, and its quick-sliding 
screens (which made impromptu sitting-rooms out 
of bare space), it was delicious. 

The girl bowed her thanks again and again after 
the prescribed manner, with the modest present in 
her hands. In a land of ceremony nothing is 
more necessary than stereotyped politeness, which 
encloses in rigid forms and observances that 
which is elsewhere only a spontaneous expression. 
Yet although Bantrew knew this well, somehow 
he did not like it now—indeed, he felt repelled. 
On the face of it, it seemed absurd that a girl one 
swam with and played with in the morning should 
act in the afternoon as if she were at a tea ceremony. 
Bantrew knew also that now there would have to 
be a return present, properly selected and just 
what it should be. He feared, as he talked to her 
and some of the girl’s people came in and joined 
them, that this would end by drifting into some¬ 
thing conventional. Perhaps he had already been 
privately discussed as an eligible son-in-law of the 
unofficid kind; perhaps it would merely be a 
matter of arrangement, a richauffi of what Loti has 
immortalised in his Chrysanthemum lady. How 
ugly and unattractive that would be after the 
almost romantic b^inning! 

Bantrew studied the girl carefully agun. Some- 
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how he did not believe that it would be that. 
There was a light in her eyes which could not be 
included in any arrangement, in any convention¬ 
ality ; she had a softness and a gracefulness of 
body which was very rare—a type which could not 
be bought and sold. Bantrew became more con¬ 
fident again. After all, this bowing and scraping 
meant nothing very much in any land. In the 
fading light the girl’s fantastic lumono, with its 
yellow and purple flowers, made her seem like a 
fairy woman of the old Japan. Bantrew was 
content. He became more determined than ever. 


XII 

‘Everything is different between East and 
West,’ sad Bantrew resolutely. 

‘But men are men and women are women,’ 
replied the girl with a shy laugh. ‘ We may seem 
very different, but surely we are really the same ? ’ 

Bantrew did not answer at once; he gazed 
down at the matchless coast-line as if to find his 
reply in his surroundings. They had climbed to 
the very topmost point of the wooded hills, up a 
little path which dived resolutely through the 
densest undergrowth and under the tallest trees, 
until it finally emerged like a conqueror on the 
highest land of all. The wooded hills were here 
sweet with the cleansing smell of pine-cones ; and 
brown pine-needles and sage^reen moss covered 
the ground ankle-deep. From this topmost point, 
set back by Nature a mile or two from the coast-line 
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so as to give the most perfect perspective, the out¬ 
ward and visible world seemed wholly ddicious. 
Bantrew had loved it before; he loved it better 
now. The sunset was no less perfect than the 
sunrise; and the reds and golds and pinks and 
purples which sprang into being and wrapped 
heaven and earth in their entrancing colouring 
when the God of Light was departing or arriving, 
were enough to drive aitists mad and force them 
to cast their brushes into the sea, as it was said 
had often occurred. The earth could not be more 
beautiful, there could be nothing so soft and gentle 
in the world. 

Bantrew gazed on it all and did not answer. 
Were men here the same as other men and—more 
interesting ? Were women like their sisters of the 
more temperate climes? Bantrew knew that the men 
were different, for the women had told him so; and 
therefore, if that were the case, it stood to reason 
that the women must be made in a different mould 
as well, for is not woman only the mate of man ? 
Love here was not so much a matter of affinities 
as a matter of climate and environment, Bantrew 
thought. Yet love, being only a purely sensual 
thing, springing from the senses and dependent 
on the senses, propinquity and opportunity must 
be largely responsible for its birth. Love was also 
a transient thing, he argued ; it soon made room 
for habit and affection; and when these came, true 
love died. 

Was Bantrew in love? He did not know. 
Perhaps he was, perhaps he was not. At times 
he thought he would risk everything—even an 
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unlucky attachment which would drag him steadily 
down, because woman being only woman, this one 
must seek to bring him to her own level for fear 
that in the end he would escape back to his own. 
At other times sound common-sense asserted itself, 
and he took a libertine’s view of all possibilities. 
In such moods he argued that after all, everything 
being different here and woman primarily an in¬ 
stitution for man’s enjoyment, it did not really 
matter from what point of view he started, since 
the final result would be exactly the same. 
Bantrew felt, when he attempted to analyse his 
own emotions and to bring them into agreement 
with an alien environment, that he was going about 
the siu’est way of making a fool of himself. Well, 
after all, life as he saw it about him was very 
foolish — there was a gay laughing childhood, 
succeeded by a wintry old age. Why could he 
not also be a fool, and pay the ordered price ? 

The girl was still sitting motionless, gazing at 
the distant sea. Perhaps she had forgotten her 
question, or perhaps she had answered it to her 
own satisfaction. A great contentment was on 
her face, and she smiled to herself as a child does 
from the pure physical enjoyment of its surround¬ 
ings. The woods behind them buzzed and 
murmured with many soft sounds of summer life. 
Far below, the sea rolled slowly in. They were 
quite alone. 

As this fact impressed itself more and more on 
Bantrew, he abandoned his introspection and took 
the girl’s hand. He noticed agsun, and with 
renewed interest, that it was as soft and snuill as 
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a child’s hand, and he did not wonder that it was 
only the women of these Eastern lands who have 
fingers supple and quick enough for the reeling 
and twisting of silks. He had never appreciated 
that so much before. 

The girl was blushing deeply when he looked 
up. Wave after wave of colour chased across her 
face in her sudden confusion, and when they had 
gone she became deathly pale, whilst her black 
eyes glittered. Bantrew allowed his arm to steal 
round her. Then he pressed her to him. 

‘ Women are the same all over the world,’ he 
murmured. 

The colour burst back on the girl’s face. She 
panted a little, like a gazelle that has run its course 
and must surrender. She murmured back to him. 


XIII 

The next day Bantrew woke up in the sober 
and unromantic little hotel with a start which was 
wholly new to him. In the coolness and cleanli¬ 
ness of the early morning everything had different 
outlines, everything was a little changed. Perhaps 
he was not very clearly regretful for what he had 
done, but certainly a doubt now lay heavy upon 
him, like a dense cloud on a bright sky. He 
wondered whether he had not offered himself an 
imaginary or pretended banquet such as that 
provided by Barmecide at the Court of the 
Abbasside Caliph, when the illustrious Persian 
was not ashamed thus to fool a beggar. Had he 
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mistaken what love was ? Was he merely like tens 
of thousands of others of his century to whom 
love is a symbol rather than a divine afflatus—men 
who are really Arabs after the true Prophet’s own 
heart, making of women mere camels with which 
to cross the desert of life? He did not know, 
but instinctively he recoiled at the idea that he 
might be class^ by many as a mere advoutrer. 
He knew that he was too healthy and too strong 
to be for a moment accused of erotomania; he 
believed that he was too sensible to be led astray 
by what might tempt a boy. Yet had he too, with 
his many armour-^ad theories and his pseudo¬ 
scientific analyses of what was going on around 
him, been captured in spite of himself in the very 
same way as the others had been ? Was he just 
the same as those at whom he secretly laughed ? 

He did not know; but as he lay there reflecting, 
he understood clearly for a few brief seconds the 
hopelessness of seeking to plunge across a frontier 
which was manifestly interdicted. He felt that he 
had ventured to trespass in a double sense; he 
feared that he would be doubly punished. It 
became clear to him that either he must shoulder 
his burden and make himself resigned to carrying 
it as far as might be fated, or else there would 
have to be a sudden and condign punishment. 
He became angry as he reflected. He was foolish, 
inconsistent. He was idiotic. Why should a 
man begin to repine when he had obtained what 
he must have ardently desired to have ventured 
so far ? Was it that underlying the Eastern view, 
which he had assimilated in spite of himself, there 
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was an older view inherited from a scheme of 
society necessarily more ascetic because of different 
fundamentals ? Again he did not know exactly; for 
he was now going round in a vicious circle which 
might lead equally well anywhere or nowhere. It was 
useless tospeculateendlessly; everything, he thought, 
was equally foolish. He would shape his course 
of action by subsequent events. Thus he decided. 

The day was perfect as it had never been perfect 
before. It seemed as if all Nature was conspiring 
to make life merely joyous and unendingly happy. 
The sun, though it might seem to have lost but 
little of its sting of heat, was nevertheless being 
slowly deprived of the iron mastery which it 
possessed in the dog days. The first cold breezes 
were blowing in during the nights from the 
northern Pacific, and the mornings remained cool 
and fresh and unspeakably clean, even with the 
sun suUenly continuing its battle. Summer was 
slipping away. A blue haze still lay on the waters, 
but it was fainter than before, and the coast had 
somehow lost a trifle of its heavy voluptuousness. 

Bantrew walked down to the beach slowly, as if 
in hesitation. He descried from aflu* the row of 
black pin-heads bobbing backwards and forwards 
near the water-line, and he wondered whether the 
girl had come too. He slowed his pace more and 
more as he came into full view. He wished to 
feel surer in his own mind before he went any 
farther. And then, just as he had decided that 
she had not come, he saw the girl. 

She was lying on the beach in a graceful 
attitude, leaning on both her elbows and gazing 
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out to sea. On her head was the same sort of 
big country hat, with its flapping edges tied down 
over her face with red strings; and Bantrew 
noticed, with curious feeUngs which he did not 
quite understand, that she had dressed herself in 
the cream-coloured kimono in which he had first 
seen her. Her geta had dropped from her feet, 
and she was kicking the sand with her bare toes. 

* Good morning,’ said Bantrew, coming up 
quietly. 

She turned with a little soft cry of alarm, and 
the colour mounted quickly to her face. In that 
neglige it was the last touch necessary. 

‘Good morning,’ she replied, with that soft 
courtesy of voice which has been replaced in 
Europe by cheeriness; ‘ good morning.’ She put 
out her hand in the fashion which had been taught 
her by Bantrew. It vras so small that it might 
have been a child’s hand, had it not been for the 
strong wrist and shapely arm above it. She was 

a little shy, but that was all. Did she-? Then 

Bantrew inwardly marveUed at a fact which is 
sooner or later realised by every one—that the 
brun of every person, large and small, is a castle 
of which no one may obtain more than an outer 
view. 


XIV 

‘I can take that little house high above the 
woods,’ Bantrew was saying. 

' It will be sweet and cool, and we will be far 
away from here and yet quite close,’ the girl 
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repUed with a woman’s lack of logic. ‘When 
will you take it f ’ she added as an afterthought. 

‘Soon, now, immediately,’ Bantrew answered 
a little inconsequentially, as he dug down into the 
sand with his fingers and built a little castle beside 
himself. He seemed lost in thought. 

The girl touched him lightly on the sleeve. 
‘Perhaps,’ she said hentatingly, ‘you ought to 
go now—immediately, otherwise we may lose it, 
and then-’ 

Her eyes contained a reproach. Bantrew woke 
up with a start. 

‘Yes,’ he assented with decision, ‘I ought to 
go now—immediately, otherwise we may lose it. 
Will you come too and explain ? ’ 

So together they climbed the wooded hills 
until they came to a little farm-house to which the 
cottage on the summit was an appendage; and 
together they bargained with an old woman with 
a kind, smiling face as to how much should be 
paid. The sum demanded was ridiculously small, 
though the old lady protested she would not have 
asked so much had there not been other inquiries 
—many people needed such little houses. 

‘ You will come at once, I suppose ? ’ she said to 
them, when Bantrew had handed her a month’s 
rent from the loose silver in his pocket. It was 
a very simple business. ‘ It is just large enough 
for two, but too small for a family of little ones. 

She chuckled a little to herself. 

‘ But it is only for one,’ the girl cried, red with 
embarrassment. ‘ It is for this foreign gentleman 
who lives at the foreign hotel, and who will go up 
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English verse sung by poets to s( 
or other. Each day the girl climbed 
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and the baby verandah clean, they bought some 
diminutive little brooms; and then one day, 
stealthily like poachers, they chopped down a 
bamboo tree in the woods, and by sawing it into 
many parts, improvised a dozen or two of rustic 
flower-pots. After that they filled the place with 
flowers, until it was a veritable bower. Like all 
her people the girl loved flowers, and she would 
sing gently to herself in utter contentment as she 
arranged them and rearranged them in countless 
ways. 

When she was doing this, Bantrew would drag 
himself quietly along the matted floor (which 
served at one and the same time as table and 
chair and everything else) until he reached the 
little verandah, and could lie gazing out to sea. 
In the voluptuous sunshine and in the scent of 
the ptne-wo^, that panorama appeared matchless 
and life very sweet with the girl softly singing. 
He forgot all about the future or the why or the 
wherefore. He did not care what was likely to 
happen or what was going to happen. Sufficient 
unto the day was the pleasure thereof. He felt 
that it would be intolerable always to moralise or 
to think about things. Why could not a man 
enjoy himself peacefully from day to day in the 
poetic summer of life without these petty irritations, 
springing from the duU prose of the conventions ? 
The ideal, he felt, was impossible of attainment 
excepting in short periods such as this—those 
halting-spaces in life when Dame Fortune, a 
mistress of many moods, showers her many 
favours by the simple process of obliterating 
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So Bantrew basked contentedly in the bright 
sunshine, and rearranged his theories to suit a 
state of things which was obviously too ideal to 
last, since man and woman are no longer made for 
one another, but for the pleasure of the prosaic 
world in which they live. 


XVI 

One day Bantrew had to journey up to the 
commercial port which he detested (and which by 
contrast had become yet more detestable), in order 
to procure himself more money. So he purchased 
a number of things as presents, and above all he 
was particularly careful about one big box. In the 
evening he came back, tired but elated. The next 
day would be a day of surprises and childlike 
pleasure, he thought. 

He climbed the wooded hills early in the 
morning, without going down to the sun-lit beach. 
A coolie followed him with his many packages. 
He would have to hide them away before she 
came, to make the surprise quite complete. She 
would clatter quickly up on her wooden clogs, in 
her gay kimono, with the striped foreign parasol 
tilted over her shoulder and the orange bows in 
her hair. She would call out as soon as she saw 
him—and she would finish the last few steps at a 
run. She would . . . 

Bantrew gave an exclamation and halted in 
utter surprise. Fortunately the coolie, panting 
under his burdens, yet moving almost at a run, as 

B 
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all his athletic class love to do, had passed far 
ahead and had not noticed. Bantrew opened his 
mouth yet did not frame any words. For there, 
kneeling down under some trees, with a small 
handkerchief over her eyes, and sobbing bitterly 
to herself, was the little girl. He ran up to her 
with a dozen questions on his lips. 

‘ What is it ? ’ he asked quickly, with anxiety 
breaking his voice. ‘ Why do you cry, little one ? 
What is it ? ’ 

He lifted her up and tried to take her hands 
from her face. She looked at him through the 
cracks between her fingers but would not take 
down her hands. She did not cry so hard now, 
but her whole body still shook. Bantrew frowned. 
He began to understand something. In his heart, 
perhaps, there was some secret dread; but just 
then he was mainly angry. 

‘ Who has done this ? ’ he said in a changed 
voice. ‘ Tell me, and they shall pay for it.’ He 
clenched one hand, and with the other he pressed 
the lissome figure of the girl to him. The in¬ 
evitable was coming, he knew and felt. But still 
he remained only angry, and anxious to show that 
he could be a doughty protector. 

The girl gradually ceased sobbing and began 
drying her face. Bantrew knew it was no use 
hurrying her ; in the emotions she must act as her 
own people acted. At length she began. There 
was shame and wounded pride in her voice. 

‘ It was my mother who spoke to me—yesterday, 
when I did not go out because you were not here. 
She said to me that she knew now where I went. 
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tod that if my father knew he would kill me, for 
since the war he hates all foreigners. She said to 
me that the people would soon talk, and that when 
you were tired you would go away and leave me. 
She said that if you had come and arranged as is 
customary among foreign gentlemen, all would be 
in order and there womd be no fear. But now, 
she said, it was almost too late, and if my father 
knew he would kill me. And then I answered 
that first I would see you and that afterwards we 
would decide. That is all.’ 

A flush spread over the girl’s face as she 
finished, and she smiled funtly once more. She 
looked up shyly at Bantrew, who still held her 
hand. He hto listened with his eyes looking far 
away, as if lost in the mists of speculation. A 
wintry look had grown into his face, as if he were 
leaping over the intervening years and becoming 
as he would be. For some reason he saw a vision 
of that curious hotel which had once been a 
sanatorium. He marched through the tall gates 
modelled after those of a French chateau ; he went 
through the gnarled and wind-bent pines clustering 
in fantastic clumps ; he came to the seashore and 
saw the men of the mid-Victorian era standing 
there in emotionless attitudes side by side with 
their sleek yet wooden wives; he watched the 
elfish children run and play. An immense 
emotion almost choked him. 

The girl pulled him from his reverie with her 
soft hands. She was becoming annous and a little 
frightened. He cleared his throat. 

‘ Tell your mother,’ he said, ‘ that it is arranged. 
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I will take you with me after we have gone from 
here. What your father thinks cannot matter.’ 

The girl str^htened up and bloomed like a 
flower agun—a flower that has been freshly 
watered. Her tears had been the dew of heaven. 
Her eyes sparkled. 

‘ I will go anywhere,’ she said simply. 


XVII 

She was soon as happy as a bird again. Her 
presents became wedding-gifts in her eyes; they 
were the poetic expression of Nature’s marriage 
contract. To have rings and bracelets, though 
they were simple and alien to her country, 
delighted her little feminine heart. 

* What is the big box ? ’ she said. 

* Wait and see,’ murmured Bantrew as he 
wrestled with screws. * It contains true magic, the 
magic of science. This is the dread phonograph.’ 
He altnost laughed again as he install^ the 
instrument, and, fitting in a cylinder, made it play a 
gay air. It seemed to him one of the incongruities 
of the twentieth century that musical expression 
could be stored up like this and carried to places 
where it could be only the embodiment of a lost 
past. Although he tried not to think of it, instinc¬ 
tively his mind flew back to a vision of the hotel- 
sanatorium and the row of the silent men leaning 
against the walls of the bar-room and playing hour 
after hour the same half-forgotten tunes. Their 
tunes were really the same as his ; only they were 
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half a centiiry older. He shook himself angrily 
as he watched the disc travel slowly round; these 
ideas were becoming an obsession — somehow he 
must break way from them. He wondered how 
he could effect that now. 

The girl, however, was troubled with no such 
thoughts. She. clapped her hands in innocent 
delight as the magic voices sung and spoke to her. 
But soon she was filled with preferences and dis¬ 
likes. Everything that was happy vnth a little 
sadness underneadi she instinctively seized on. 
Such airs seemed to touch her and make her for a 
moment sit in silent gravity. Everything that 
was manifestly trivial awoke her disdain; it was 
silly, she sud—she did not like it. The fierce 
blare of martial music likewise meant nothing to 
her ; such airs were hymns sung to death in her 
mind. To Bantrew each hour of that day seemed 
to add a new difficulty. Somehow walls were 
growing up around him. 


XVIII 

A week went slowly by. The phonograph sung 
and the girl patiently wuted. The mother had 
written letters b^ging her men-folk to return so 
as to arrange matters definitely. But the war was 
at its height and all news travelled slowly. There 
had been a brief reply saying that they were com¬ 
ing, and after that dead silence. Bantrew, though 
the girl was as sweet and as soft as ever, got into 
the habit of sitting rilently on the little verandah 
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staring out to sea, and slowly drinking in an appre¬ 
ciation of the fact that life can never be one long 
honeymoon. Nature had ordered everything as it 
should be ; Nature, quite apart from the decrees of 
man, had certsun inviolable principles. Fools such 
as he thought that strength of mind was sufficient 
to upset them. Just then he felt that he had 
arrived at life’s turning-point, and that instead of 
moving; on he was sitting with his chin on his 
knees in the very middle of the highway ready to 
be crushed by the first Juggernaut’s car that passed 
along. Yet the girl sang quietly in gentle con¬ 
tentment, and the days float^ by. 

One afternoon the girl came late and srid that 
letters had been received, and that her father and 
her father’s father were arriving. The girl seemed 
troubled again, Bantrew remarked, and in the 
evening when she went home, she gave him a long 
embrace in wluch there was something new. 

‘To-morrow,’ she said, ‘it will be decided. 
To-morrow wait for me early. I have loved you, 
dear, and you have loved me; we will always 
love ’; and then she embraced him passionatdy 
again. 

Bantrew slept little that night, and in the cold, 
damp, early morning he went down to swim his 
ill-humour away. Then he climbed the hill, and 
seated himself expectantly in his dwarf house. 
All the morning he read a book and waited. Yet 
no one came, and it was not until he was despair¬ 
ing of news that, as the evening grew apace, he 
saw the figure of a little boy, with his kimono 
tucked above his knees, running up the hill. 
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Bantrew went to meet him. The little boy ran 
quicker. 

* Oi! Oi!’ he called from a distance. ‘ I come 
for this—to tell you there is trouble, great trouble, 
and that you must go away. My sister sent me.’ 

The child glanced apprehensively over his 
shoulder as if he feared the consequences of his 
rashness. But the woods were quite silent, and 
there was no one near. 

* There is great trouble,’ he repeated excitedly. 
‘ You must go away quickly, and take care. My 
sister cannot come. I have escaped to tell you.’ 

And with that he dashed away, though Bantrew 
tried to call him back. 

What was he to 'do ? He could not say, but 
the one thing certain was that he would not go. 


XIX 

That evening, as he was moodily pacing up 
and down the street in front of the little hotel— 
a habit which he had abandoned for many weeks, 
—a long, thin parcel was brought to him by a 
man who stepped out of the gloom, and after 
handing it to him quickly disappeared. Bantrew 
hastened back to open it, and when he had done 
so his brows set in an ugly frown. For the 
parcel was made up of the kimonos and all the 
other things he had given the girl, and in the 
very midcue, exphuning the curious shape of the 
package, was a long sword in a lacquered scabbard. 
Beyond this there was nothing. 
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Immediately he decided that he must do some¬ 
thing. Action was imperative; already he felt 
that his inaction must be held cowardly. He 
called a grey old fellow who tended the lamps of 
the hotel, and handing him some money, with a 
few rapid explanations, told him that he must have 
instant news of what was being done. The old man 
went off at the rapid trot which lower-class men 
of his race never lose, and in a very few minutes 
came back. He was pldnly much concerned. 

‘Two hours ago,’ he said, ‘all went to the 
station, including the daughter. The women and 
children have gone awa^, but the men have come 
back and are sitting in consultation. I think,’ 
ended the grey old fellow in a deep whisper, ‘ you 
must beware. Better you go quicUy too.’ 

Bantrew stood thinking. He could not analyse 
his feelings. He felt like a man who had bran 
whipped ; he felt like a man who had been pulled 
from under water; he felt like a coward. His 
feelii^ were hopelessly mixed in a dull, colourless 
manner which made all clear thinking impossible. 

‘Yes, I will go,’ he suddenly said, speaking 
aloud. ‘ Tell them to make ready my things, and 
my bill. I will go.’ 

An hour later, he watched the old fellow 
trundle off his bags. They would be sent 
immediately to the address he had given; he 
had nothing to encumber him but the parcel which 
had been t&ust in his hands. That he needed. 

He did not go immediately where he had 
determined to go. First he wandered slowly 
down to the beach, stumbling in the dark from 
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inattention. He knew every inch of the way, 
yet now he had to learn it afresh. For the world 
was once more changed to him, and rather 
miraculously old landmarks took new aspects with 
the change. 

On the beach he gazed dully at the sea; it 
was unfamiliar, cold, and imfriendly in the dark 
night. A wave of anger passed over him. He 
clenched his fist. ‘ Damn them ! ’ he muttered to 
himself; ‘damn them! They shall be repaid.’ His 
'Jiesitation disappeared. He walked rapidly and 
with assured step to the cliff near which lay the 
fisherman’s house. 


XX 

He had prepared a speech ; yet as he ap¬ 
proached the house and saw through the open 
shutters the shadows of three men sitting close 
together, his coherency vanished. He drew the 
sword from its lacquer case, and tying the bundle 
up once more, walked quickly forward. His 
footsteps, grating harshly on the path outside the 
house, made the men start up. The youngest 
looked out on him ; Bantrew stepped even quicker ; 
in an instant he was beside them. With a 
rough movement he had flung the parcel on to 
the middle of the floor ; with a second movement 
he sprang into the room, treading on the spotless 
matting in his booted feet. 

‘ Curse you ! ’ he said in English, disdaining to 
use the vernacular. * Curse you, and stand up ! ’ 

He swung the sword round his head as, with 
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Of course, my friends, I know you will upbraid 
me and condemn me, and perhaps even tell me 
that I was a madman and a disgrace to France. 
But what would you have had me do Nothing 
was really my feult, not even from the very begin¬ 
ning. I was dragged to do what I did—dr^ged 
by some strange power and by circumstances over 
which I could exercise no control. With others 
it may be different; being as I am, hot-blooded 
and quick to act, and also, let me add, quick to 
pardon, I was caught up in that vicious circle and 
whirled round and round with lightning rapidity, 
from one thing to another, until the great shoc^ 
of great events at last flung me free. Such things 
do not come to every man; indeed, even to the 
man who is singled out by the Fates they may 
happen but once. Yes, once and once only. But 
you must judge for yourselves. Everything wll 
be set forth by me, excepting a few details which 
are too chfficult to be understood by all. These I 
reserve for my own memory ; may they soon fade 1 
And now, without further ado, I will tell for 
your edification my curious story. 

6i 


PART THE FIRST 


THE STRAW MAN 
I 

'hen I left Paris, mainly because the « 
at fair city were so broad that it suddenly 1 
cessary for me to seek one which was quite 
d narrow, I had no clear idea as to \ 
}uld do. So at first I wandered to Algei 
*ked over the frontier of Morocco, won 
ether it would not be possible for me tl 
't some profitable little business. I knew 
: in Algeria among the high-placed; 1 
t' many little intrigues were going on, a 
r a while, I b^an to talk of my ideas, 
tngst other things, that if only I coul 
e one with a little more capital than I 
essed, I would soon find « i-* 
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abroad, I was not surprised or angered when a 
hint was given me, a very polite but very plain 
hint, implying that continually looking over 
the frontier of Morocco as I was doing was an 
unhealthy pastime, and that elsewhere I would 
doubtless find more amusement. I am philo¬ 
sophical ; I am not easily angered by small dis¬ 
appointments. So with my usual shrug of the 
shoulders I left, and with an English map of the 
world before me, I steamed gaily through the 
Suez Canal. 

It was an appropriate thing to have, that map, 
for once past the famous cuttings made by our 
great de Lesseps, the whole world appears in a 
new light. Indeed you have left behind you, for 
good and all, narrow Europe with its worn-out 
conventionalities, and the immense unconquered 
world of Asia is stretched before you. It is true 
that you can only conveniently travel round the 
fringe of this world by keeping to the sea-route; 
but what a fringe it is ! Ir you follow the coast¬ 
line from the Suez cuttings to Kamschatka, I have 
measured on my map that there are no less than 
fifteen thousand mUes of steaming to be done. 
Fifteen thousand miles ! Think of the possibilities 
contained in such limitless territories. Perhaps no 
one understands that very well yet. 

Well, I travelled and I travelled, sometimes 
stopping for a week or two in one place, some¬ 
times going straight on. In this way I saw a little 
of Arabia and the Persian Gulf, a little more of 
India; I touched at Burmah; I examined the 
Straits Settlements, Siam, the Malay Principalities, 
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Still I was not downcast. I reilectt 
then went out and found the only tw 
in the place so as to lay my case bef 
told them some obvious things,—tb 
young; that I was well connected 
healthy ; that 1 had one thousand fr. 
thousand francs left; and then— 
Ido? 

My compatriots had no doubt at 
as I told them my story. If they h 
Englishmen they would have drily sa 
‘Work,’ and have allowed me to 1 
how. Not so, however, with my ami; 
men —-jamais de la vie. They first k 
map, which I had now got into the hi 
ing in my pocket, as if I were a ' 
conqueror who was merely seeing plat 
decided where to fioat his company a 
flag. They looked long at my m; 
two, so that they should make no 
point out one country for another—ft 
I will confess that as a nation wp ni-p i 
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saying that together they rapidly exclumed that 
Indo-China belonged to France—^to us; that it 
was the empire of the future; that Doumer had 
said so; that it now only needed colonists—not 
common men of no education, but men of &mily, 
possessing boundless energy and good connections, 
who would take off their coats (it was very hot, 
they said) and work hard, believing earnestly in 
the future. They became so enthusiastic that 
for a moment I believed them; and so, when 
we had finished drinking an iced absinthe, I went 
home, packed my trunks, and set sail without a 
minute’s delay. 

I arrived soon enough at Saigon; for it is 
really only a jump from Sourabaya to Saigon if 

i mu can make quick connections; and eagerly I 
ooked around me. Perhaps you know ^gon; 
perhaps you do not. In any case I will tell you 
what I saw. First there was a muddy river, with 
unendii^ and sad-looking rice-fields stretching 
away in every direction. Then there were a few 
steamers moored to the mud-banks which had 
been made into quays. Further, there was the 
town, with some fine buildings of the administra¬ 
tion and many less fine ones belonging to the 
people who trade. Also I noticed a sprinkling of 
Europeans, always in the same eternal white suits 
and sun-helmets, together with many hundreds 
and even thousands and thousands of lolling 
Annamites and Chinamen. Last of all there was 
the sun. I say the sun, and probably you smile. 
That is because you have not been there. Those 
who have do not smile when you say that word. For 

r 
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the sun was shining as we arrived; shining with 
such sickly heat on the still river that the hot 
damp vapours instantly bleached the colour from 
one’s face and made ruddy men look pale. I am 
healthy and strong, as I have already remarked, 
and I did not mind so very much at first. But 
some travellers who were with me, when they were 
smitten by that damp heat and at length realised 
the fury of the sun, made movements of despair 
with their hands, exclaimed feebly that they felt 
unwell, and qmckly disappeared. As it was noon¬ 
day and everybody on shore was going to bed, I 
suddenly decided to remain where I was despite 
this sicldy heat, and to resume those little studies 
of that most interesting subject, mankind, which 
indeed I am never tired of making. Incidentally 
I thought it would help me in deciding how I was 
to act. I had made those studies for years whilst 
every one called me a fl&neur, an idler. They 
little knew what I had learnt by observation and 
how much I had decided by it. So now I got a 
chiur, thclightest I could find ; I put myself in a 
very shady spot; I pulled my sun-helmet over my 
eyes, and I watched. 

The very next steamer to ours was unloading 
bulky cargo which had come straight from France 
to aid in uie development of this damnable spot. 
They were still working at the unloading, even in 
the midday heat, and the cranes and the donkey- 
engines were rattling and clanking with an inter¬ 
minable noise that jarred one’s nerves. Not a 
European was in sight, however. There were 
some Chinamen in immense sun-helmets, making 
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them look like animated toadstools, slowly super¬ 
intending a few dozen Annamite coolies. Occa¬ 
sionally the Chinamen shouted or pulled and 
pushed the Annamites to hasten them in their 
work; but apart from this there was only the 
rattle and the clank of the derricks and the hiss of 
the donkey-engines. Of course you must not for¬ 
get the still river, and the damp heat and the sun. 
These are very necessary to understand. 

Somehow my attention speedily became con¬ 
centrated on this unloading steamer; and then my 
eyes, for reasons I could not explun, fixed on a 
single small crane which was set on the wooden 
quay. The duty of this crane consisted merely in 
raising some of the heavy packages which had 
been hoisted out of the ship and then loading 
them on to an enormous cart. Mechanically I 
watched the Chinese shift-boss swear and grumble 
at the lazy, inert Annamites, who were always 
chewing their betel-nut and anxious about nothing 
else, and who could be made to pay but scant 
attention to the manipulation of their big hand- 
crane. Somehow I became more and more 
interested as I looked at this scene. It seemed 
to me that 1 was about to understand something. 

Fortunately the majority of the packages which 
these men were winding up in the air and then 
dropping on to the cart were distinguished for 
their bmk rather than for their weight, and the 
foolishness of these Annamites did not matter 
very much. But presently came a last very 
weighty package which made them all pause and 
call to their Chinese master that they (hd not 
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know how to handle it. He soon showed them 
how, and with fresh curses ui^ed them to hurry 
on. He too was anxious to get away from the 
glare of the sun. Otherwise, if he had not really 
minded, being an Oriental, why should he have 
worn that sun-helmet ? 

The Annamites fixed their ropes, hooked the 
chain-grips in, and slowly began winding up. 
As the heavy case swung aloft, and rose ever 
higher and higher, this winding became more and 
more difficult, and imposed an ever greater strain 
on such weak, men’s arms. That I understood. 
At length, however, the big package was raised to 
a sufficient height, and whilst the majority of the 
men still clutched the handle-bars, two b^an 
turning the crane by heaving away at a long rope 
attached to the neck. They were very lazy were 
these two, and the unoiled machinery swung but 
slowly. I noticed then that one of the men cling¬ 
ing to the handle-bars released his grip in order to 
adjust some portion of his clothing, and that the 
additional strain placed on the arms of the other 
men by this inconsiderate action made them 
stagger and tug. The crane continued slowly 
turning, and the sun continued blazing down on 
the stillness; and then suddenly, without any 
warning, a sort of uneasy panic seized the small 
group of Annamites holding aloft by the strength 
of their feeble arms that great weight. Perhaps 
they knew each other too well—knew that they 
were cowardly de naissance because of the wretched 
climate and that cruel sun. Perhaps they had 
other reasons. I do not really know why; but 
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in any case, as I have said, a sort of panic came 
over them and they began crying sht^y to one 
another. It was something, 1 imagined, to the 
effect that the weight was too great and that they 
could not let down the case by slowly imwinding 
—they must let go all together. 

In my interest at this curious little scene on 
that hot, still river, I rose from my seat and came 
as far aft my ship as I could. I was thus very 
close—perhaps not more than forty yards away. 

The Chinese master of these men had quickly 
understood that a crisis had arisen which might 
cost him very dear. If the men let go and 
allowed that huge case to fall with a mighty crash 
on top of all the other things, everything would 
be splintered to matchwood, for it was now clear 
that a ponderous piece of machinery was contained 
in the crate swinging high in the air. So, shrilly 
his voice began chiding them ; and with a sort of 
chant which echoed clearly in the stillness, he 
forced them to begin unwinding slowly, very 
slowly. All went well for perhaps three seconds, 
and then, when I thought that the situation was 
saved, the climax came. Those brutes let go. 

The Chinaman jumped dear idth a curious cry of 
alarm resembling the yell of a dog, as with a fierce 
rattle the chain was torn with lightning rapidity 
through the bolt-holes. With an enormous crash 
the big case landed on top of the others, smashing 
everything to pieces and sending splinters into the 
air. But it was not that which caught my 
attention; it was something else. The handle¬ 
bars had spun round, faster and faster, and as the 
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Annamites jumped back to avoid being hit, one 
luckless man slipped, threw out his hands, was 
struck once on the arms, a second time on the 
chin, and then, with a hop, skip, and a jump, like 
some galvanis^ frog, he sprang far out into the 
river. The thing was extraordinary; he had been 
hurled away like a crushed fly. 

The accident had come so suddenly that the 
others at first stood dumbfounded; then they 
began noisily talking and blaming one another. 
They did nothii^ else. It is true that the Chinese 
shift-boss walked to the edge of the quay, took 
off his enormous sun-helmet, and peered into the 
slowly flowing river. But as he saw nothing, he 
speedily desisted, and picking up a stout piece of 
Ixunboo he began belabouring the remaining men 
as a punishment. I knew that the stricken man 
must rise again to the surface in a short while, so 
I seized a piece of rope, leant ^ over the ship’s 
ruls, and looked so hard at the shining water that 
I soon feared my eyes would burst. 

It was as I thought. In less than half a minute 
an unseemly colouring patched a broad band of 
water ; then I could see the top of a head, then a 
bit of fiice. As that fiice came into sight it seemed 
as if the man had been chewing an immense piece 
of betel-nut given him by the gods on his 
unnatural dea^bed. For that great blotch of 
dark colour stsuned the water more and more. It 
was the man’s life-blood. 

I stood irresolutely, not knowing how to act. 
Alas 1 this cursed country had already taught me 
its lesson. Had it been in France, 1 would have 
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boldly leaped into the water with my bit of rope 
and at least saved the corpse. But here! 

I stopped and waited ; then remembering that 
I was a mere student and must carefully resume 
my studies, I took out my watch to see. The 
Chinaman had now finished beating his men, and 
some of them had run off for help. They could 
do nothing by themselves! Presently—it seemed 
half an hour, but it was not really so long—a 
European appeared in nothing but a singlet, a pur 
of trousers, white shoes, and a huge helmet. He 
walked slowly, and swore without stopping at the 
gang of Annamites for having interrupted his 
siesta. That was all he cared about. He came 
with indifference to the water’s edge, caught sight 
of that floating head, and thereupon, seizing a 
rope-end, began beating the men anew and calling 
on them to jump into ^e river. This they finally 
did, all together, for every man could swim, and 
swim well and easily ; and after some trouble they 
ferried the stricken man ashore. I looked at my 
watch. As near as I could make it, it had taken 
seventeen minutes—seventeen minutes of sixty 
seconds each, when thirty seconds would have been 
all the time necessary. It was a lesson. 

Of course it was only a corpse which was thus 
brought ashore, but no one minded. It was here, 
doubtless, as in Bengal and other parts of India, 
where the natives simply breed and breed and 
breed. With such endless races, what does it 
matter who dies and who lives? Life is indeed 
cheap. 

As the evening cool came on and the sun sank 
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and disappeared, I went ashore. Somehow I had 
lost all interest in Saigon and the prospects of the 
great colonial empire. And although 1 drank 
long with new-found friends in those white-washed 
caf(b which are without number, I had already 
made up my mind I would not stay—never. That 
corpse and those seventeen minutes had told me 
everything. So I merely listened politely to men 
who expluned to me that there were really com¬ 
pensations for this new life; that it was not so 
bad as it seemed at first—that one had to adapt 
oneself to one’s surroundings, that was all. They 
even told me that this Saigon, which is in Annam, 
was really the worst part of the country, and that 
if I objected so strongly to the heat and the 
climate, I should go up to Tonkin, where there 
were two thriving European towns, and where in 
winter you wore cloth clothes. That idea of cloth 
clothes charmed them greatly and made them more 
talkative. For they confid^ to me, after I had, 
perhaps foolishly, mentioned my excursion to 
Algeria and the Moroccan frontier, that Tonkin 
had also a frontier just like Algeria. They told 
me that the Chinese territory across that frontier 
was called Yunnan, and that an invasion might 
really come one day when people were least 
expecting it. That is what they said. 

But, as I have already remarked, 1 had made 
up my mind. This little colonial empire of ours 
had ceased to interest me. I had made up my 
mind. So I listened politely, and as soon as 
possible excused myself and went to the uninvit¬ 
ing hotel to count my money. I had 674 francs 
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left! It became increasingly clear to me that my 
interesting exploitations of this vast coast-line of 
Asia would soon have to cease. I made some 
inquiries, discovered that I could catch a steamer 
to Hongkong immediately, and before another 
day had dawned I was off again. At Hongkong 
I looked at my famous map for a last time, and 
made some more inquiries. The farthest north 
place I could get to, always excepting frozen 
Russian territory, appeared to be a port of China 
which I will call Ting. It was nearly latitude 
forty d^;rees, which is right in the middle of the 
parcels where life is possible. So I took a ticket 
and once more went on board a steamer. This 
time my vessel was much smaller than any of the 
others I had been on board. But it would go 
direct, and was cheap; therefore I had no cause 
for complaint. Indeed, I shipped myself without 
too much vain regret. One cannot have every¬ 
thing in this world, and at least I was strong and 
healthy. And this is the manner, as nearly as 
1 can recollect it, in which I began my real 
adventures. 


II 

At the thriving port of Ting I decided to 
come to a stop—a full stop. It is true that it 
was my purse, or rather the poor condition of that 
excellent receptacle, which helped me to that 
decision. Yet I do not like to attribute it to 
this alone. I trust I have too much force of 
character for that. I have found that in the 
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world there are only two kinds of men—those who 
can find money anywhere and those who cannot. 
I have never been troubled in proving that I 
belong to the first category. 

My purse, however, was rather a convincing 
ailment. To be frank, I was almost ^ uc; I 
had only the odd francs, seventy-four 1 think, 
left. The rest I had been forced to convert into 
dollars, at a distressing rate of exchange which had 
become steadily worse and worse, in order to pay 
for my fares and for this gay steamer life. So 
with only those seventy-four francs in my pocket 
I felt that I was almost severed from France 
and my former life. I woxild not be taking an 
immense step if I made the final cut immediately. 

As this idea formed in my brain I was at once 
strengthened by two new circumstances. Neither 
of them would have been noticed by most people, 
I do not doubt; but as I have permitted myself to 
point out, the study of mankind as I see it around 
me is at once my amusement and my education. 
The circumstances were these. 

We had the night before anchored far out 
beyond a muddy river which stained the water 
for many miles out to sea; and I had risen almost 
before day had broken to contemplate the scene, 
when a big launch steamed out to us. On board 
this launch there was only the Chinese crew, it 
first appeared to me. But it was not so; for 
hardly had the launch approached within hail 
before an Englishman in knickerbockers and a 
thick sweater was on the little bridge with a 
speakmg-trumpet in his hands, which he soon 
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showed he knew how to use. In two seconds he 
w» addressing our captain, and addressing him 
to the p(^t. Without any of those useless 
formulae to which I had been accustomed to all 
my life, he shouted brusquely: 

‘ Damn all the agnals and the water-marks; 
kick her through witn your screw.’ 

That was all he said, three times; and then, as 
soon as our captain had answered, he turned to 
his quarter-master, gave a jerk of his head, waved 
his hand once, and disappeared from sight The 
launch immediately flew awa^ from us, heacflng 
straight for the distant, low-lying shore, whilst our 
good ship, responding to the calk from the bridge, 
hoisted anchor and forged slowly ahead. 

1 liked that; indeed, it pleased me immensely. 
The man in knickerbockers had wasted no time 
and no words; and if he had repjeated what he 
had stid three times, it was only to make sure that 
there should be no mistake. Also if people in this 
place were in a hurry, it meant that there was a 
reason for being in a hurry. That was also 
pleasing, although for the moment I could have 
no idea how it would aflfect me personally. 

The second circumstance occurred whilst I was 
thinking of the first one. A ship’s servant, a " boy ” 
they called him, approached me as we made for 
the shore and the river, and told me in that strange 
English of the Asiatic coast-line which I could not 
for a long time understand, that he had made all 
my things ready. I paused when I remembered 
that I had nothing to give him as a pourboire except 
my French francs. Then, as something had to 
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be done, I pulled out a ten-franc note and gave 
it to him, watching him closely to see what he 
would do. It was a strange performance. He 
took the note without a word, looked at it keenly, 
began moving his fingers as if he were calculating 
on some new system, and at last suddenly smiled. 

* Alright,* he said in his broken English, * can 
do. French money can changey. Thank you.’ 
Then, as he turned to go, he added with an un¬ 
fathomable smile, ‘ Damned poor ship! ’ That 
was all. 

You will perhaps think me very foolish that I 
shoxild have liked this second insignificant circum¬ 
stance as much as the first; yet I did. I cannot 
exactly explain my reasons, but it seemed to me 
then that I had at last reached latitudes where I 
would understand better and be better understood. 
In a word, I would get on. 1 felt absolutely 
certain of that in the early morning air. And as 
I was thinking in this fashion, my little steamer 
kicked her way through the mud with her screw, 
as she had been instructed to do; and presently 
we entered a narrow, twisting river with chocolate- 
brown water swirling away rapidly out to sea. 
Up and up we went, ever higher and higher, 
through such sharp twists and turns that we often 
bumped the muddy banks. Then after a few 
hours we approached a big city which seemed half 
native and half European. It was noon now, and 
although the sun beat down hot and fiercely, the 
air was as dry as a bone, and one felt no lassitude. 
This was the city of Ting, and that is exactly how 
1 came to my full stop. 
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III 

Unconsciously, I must have been very depressed 
with Saigon and the surrounding country. Perhaps 
that wretched corpse floating in the river had 
affected me much more than I thought; for in 
this new town I suddenly became as elated as I 
had been downcast. I found everything delightful. 
There was movement, energy, money-making— 
everything ; and although I was reduced to some 
fifty francs, 1 found that that did not matter in the 
slightest. Indeed, I might have given away that 
little sum of mine with a gay heart for all the 
good it did me! For everythii^ in this delightful 
town was on credit—there was no need to pay for 
anything. Everybody knew everybody else, and 
everybody trusted everybody else ; and the blessed 
Indian system, with which I had just a scraping 
acquaintance, thanks to my travels, reigned supreme. 
It is a splendid system for those who happen to 
be »tuated as I was then; indeed, it appeared 
splendid beyond words. It is simply this: you 
sign your name for everything you may purchase 
or may need; that is all. If you have an ample 
stock of paper with you, you have therefore 
practically an inexhaustible cheque-book. The 
more you sign for drinks,'for clothes, for all the 
necessaries of life, the higher are you esteemed. 
Such conduct shows that you are rich; this is 
called the system of chits. It is wonderful. The 
town of Ting must have thought me a careless 
millionaire. 
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I stayed at a pleasant enough hotel, and my 
name was put up at a pleasant enough dub. 
Somebody lent me some ponies so that I could 
while away my time riding ; and charmingly indeed 
did the days go by. My nationaUty did not 
matter. At nrat, it is true, I was a damned 
Frenchman because I was not Enghsh ; but then 
the man who lent me the ponies discovered that 
although I spoke with a vile accent I could ride 
and take a tumble with any of them. They 
dropped the ‘damned’ after that. Graciously 
they called me the new Frenchman, and were even 
pleased to listen to my experiences in the battery 
of galloping artillery—for I had done my military 
service, and could handle a team or a horse, 
I prided myself, with any living man. Those 
who know what our artillery training is will 
understand that; in our artillery we are treated 
like slaves until we become men of iron. 

Well, the days went by pleasantly enough, as 
I have smd, and I began to have my own Uttle 
clientele. All of us rode together and drove 
together and drank tc^ether, and were merry 
companions. I was banning openly to be liked 
—1 vnll not say popular, for I detest the word— 
when an unfortunate incident occurred. My c/Uts 
b^an to come in. Ah, you do not appredate 
that, for this is the unpleasant and reverse dde of 
the comfortable system which I have just spoken of 
in such high terms. Once the chits began coming 
in, and I had fallen into the easy habit of saying 
to the men who brought them, to-morrow, or the 
day af^ to-morrow, or even next week,—I knew 
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no rest. For the news must have spread in some 
subtle manner amongst these Chinese collectors of 
accounts that I was a piece of bluff, and that if 
they did not out-bluff me they might never be 
psud. So they began to bother me more and 
more, until one day I dedded that I must have 
a more l^itimate raison ^itre in this town than 
I then po^essed. I must work and pay off this 
indebtedness which I had incurred with such a 
light heart. But how ? Immediately I bethought 
myself of my riding and sporting friends, and that 
very same day 1 mentioned the subject to the 
old^t, who was the wealthiest — worth, it was 
reputed, some millions of francs. 

James, for that was his name among his friends, 
speedily became grave as soon as I had spoken, took 
up a different attitude from his us\ul one, and 
began cross-questioning me, which is a detestable 
habit. 

* Do you know books ? * he smd bluntly. 1 
answered that I was thought well read at home, 
that I knew the main currents in literature, that- 

' No, not that,’ he angrily replied, * not that 
fool business. I mean can you keep lxx>ks, com¬ 
mercial books; can you enter-up properly, balance 
an account, work out interest—^ that sort of 
thing ? ’ 

Alas I I had to confess that I could not, that mv 
commercial education had been sadly neglected, 
and that although in the artillery my quickness at 
figures had been noticed and lauded, I was no use 
at commercial books. 

‘Too bad, too bad,’ he murmured more sym- 
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pathetically, seeing my distress. ‘ 1 could start 
you at the bottom of the ladder if you wish, but it 
means devilish little pay, and more devilish hard 
work.’ Then he thought a bit, and brightened as 
a new idea struck him. 

‘ Try your own people,’ he sad. ‘ Try the 
French houses ; some of them are nearly as bad as 
you and will not notice the diflerence.’ 

At other times I should have flared up and 
resented this insult, no matter what it cost me; but, 
alas! beggars cannot be choosers nor yet knight- 
errants seeking to revenge all wrongs. So I merely 
held my tongue, said a cold * Good morning,’ and 
went away. And that same day, so that my 
resolutions should not cool, I began a round of 
business calls on my compatriots, with my hat 
politely in my hands, a habit I had almost for¬ 
gotten in the company of these other men. 

Fortunately, what my friend James said was true; 
some of them could not have been famous busi¬ 
ness men. They inquired mostly about myjfamily, 
which is rather good, and how the climate suit^ 
me, and whether madame my mother remained 
well in spite of my absence. Incidentally they 
inquired as to what business experience I had had, 
and fortunately at the right moment I remembered 
that I had a sort of uncle—he could not have been 
a real uncle—^who was chief director of a great 
Paris Insurance Company. That setded the matter 
at once. The lustre of that great Insurance 
Company captivated them. I was given the post 
of assistant book-keeper, and as my new chief so 
kindly said, with an amount of truth not to be 
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expected, what I lacked in experience I would 
quickly learn in actual practice. I soon proved 
that! 

Yet it was not, as my riding friends protested, all 
beer and skittles—far from it. At the beginning 
I was mainly employed in (U^uiring my ignorance, 
which seem^ very great, and in pretending that I 
was so tired throi^h being confined to an office 
that I had forgotten how to add quickly. But my 
immediate chief was a vain fellow who took my 
flattery for a plain statement of facts; and this 
allow^ me to make him do so much of the work 
that by the end of a couple of months I was really 
au courant and could perform all those strange 
things my friend James had spoken of as essentials. 
In a word, under cover of my polite manner and 
my little anecdotes, I applied myself tremendously 
until I knew everything. Then I commenced to 
work, and my reward came quickly. 

My immediate chief, as I have already said, was 
a vain fellow. He also had one other weakness— 
a pretty wife. I should not have noticed this last 
circumstance had it not been that as time went by 
he became more and more distrait in his work, 
until one morning he made such mistakes that even 
I saw them and pleasantly remarked that our 
positions were being reversed. That caused him. 
late in the afternoon to collapse and confess to me. 
It appeared, then, that he was jealous, terribly jealous, 
of his wife—with just cause, Mcause she was engaged 
in a flirtation with a man which left nothing to be 
desired in intensity, and which even caused her to 
sigh at night when she should have been sleeping. 

G 
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It was those sighs in the night which angered him 
most of all; to think that he, a model husband, 
who performed all his duties with empressement^ 
should be so coldly abandoned for another man! 
He had no proof of her guilt, he continued, but 
he suspected. Then there was a terrible silence, 
during which he stamped up and down our little 
office, and I had an immense desire to laugh. He 
was ludicrous, was this little fellow, with his 
pompous manners and his idies bourgeoises ; had I 
been his wife I should certainly have showered my 
favours elsewhere. 

Well, things continued in this way for some 
weeks, mth my chief becoming more and more care¬ 
less—and myself more and more initiated—until 
one fine day I came to the office to find every one 
upset and disturbed, and discussing in loud voices 
a piece of paper which was adorned with a few 
words scrawled in blue pencil. I did not need to 
read them to know what had happened, for you 
will realise by now that I have witnessed many 
such affiurs, and that to a man of the world there is 
only one end to them. Of course the hated rival 
had run off with our man’s wife, and a chase had 
begun. That has been done so often and is so foolish 
—unless you shoot, which is no longer h la mode. 
For a moment I thought of that steamer-chase (for 
it would be a chase of steamers) down the long 
coast-line which I had travelled, and I wondered 
who would win. But speedily my attention was 
brought back to my own personal affairs by hearing 
with astonishment that I was promoted—in a word, 
that my diligence was rewarded by my being made 


r" 
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chief book-keeper. That was immense.' In less 
than six months fortune had so ^voured me that 
I had covered the ground it takes others six years 
or even sixteen years to cover. 

My friends, my real fiiends who were the riding 
men, were, of course, much amused. James was so 
derisive that I became seriously angry, and told him 
that no longer would I submit to insults, even 
commercial insults, which a year before I would 
not have understood. But James did not mind ; 
he stood there slapping his 1^ with his riding-stick, 
and saying all the while : 

* Gad, what books they must be! gad, what 
books! * I soon saw that it was no use being 
angry—it was not the game, they said—so I speedily 
became pleasant and sarcastic. My tongue is sharp, 
and from my short experience I knew where James 
was weak. So seeking the gaps between the armour 
of his commercial superiority, I drove home on him. 
Soon he stopped, as if it had been a mere passage 
at arms, and became quite amiable. I could be a 
damned Frenchman in more ways than one. 

life was more than pleasant after this. My 
salary was good—too much even, these Englishmen 
said—and I spent freely. Sometimes with astonish¬ 
ment I reflected how fer I was separated from 
my former person—the man who had never 
known what work was. But then, as reflections 
can be very burdensome, I decided to give up 
such a questionable habit and live entirely in the 
present. 

All would have been well for me had not that 
cursed war broken out. I might have become a 
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commercial magnate ; as it was, the war changed 
me into a callous adventurer. For weeks the 
Russians and the Japanese had been endlessly 
negotiating and trying to prove to one another 
that Korea and Manchuria were countries which 
desired their special protection, in order that the 
peace of the East—I use the expression of the 
newspapers—might be preserved. For weeks 
and even months this had gone on, until the 
people of our little world were tired of betting 
about it at the Club. We were so close to it all, 
and every one seemed so accustomed to aflkirs of 
this sort, that it seemed absurd and foolish that 
two Countries should fly at each other’s throats 
over such unimportant matters. To me it 
appeared a great game of bluflT, and I bet with 
consistency and dignity against the war. I will 
conf^ that I was the leader of an inconsiderable 
minority in this interesting town of Ting ; but as 
great men have often remarked, it is not always 
the majority which is in the right. 

One day I had just finished my work and was 
thinking of a ride, when I came upon James and 
all his mends standing together in the street, and 
talking quite gravely. I thought at first that 
somebody was dead; but as I approached I saw 
that James had his hands full of telegrams. He 
gave them to me with only three words, which 
made me think of the little Englishman in knicker¬ 
bockers on that launch so long ago. 

‘ The last one,’ he said, ‘ the last one.’ 

Quickly I turned over the flimsy papers until 
the last one was reached. It was mark^ ‘ Urgent,’ 
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and was already covered with pencil notes. It 
had been despatched from London two hours 
before. It read: 

^Japanese surprise-attack crippled Russian fleet 
Port Arthur roadstead last night stop war-risk 
everything highest rates stop beware contraband 
inform^ and then followed lists and lists of places, 
and lists and lists of correspondents who would 
be affected. I stood with my mouth open and 
a strange beating in my heart. The big thing about 
which every one had been betting had come. 

James remuned mth pursed ups and unmoving 
eyes as he pushed out his hands to take back the 
bundle of telegrams. They were all marked ‘ delayed 
in transmission,’ and showed that for two whole 
days some subtle power had controlled all the 
telegraph offices. To me there was nothing very 
wondertul in that. At the Club, a director of a 
Cable Company had said only a short time 
before that a Government which was not afraid to 
spend a hundred thousand or two hundred thousand 
pounds in telegrams at the right moment on a 
scientific system could block everything but its 
own messages. My acquaintance of the Cable 
Company called it a ‘scientific system.’ Thirty 
years ago, before the new commercialism invaded 
the world, it m^ht have been dubbed rc^ery. 

We stood there, all of us on that street, watch¬ 
ing the crowds of natives swarming by in callous 
unconcern. We stood and wondered in our 
various ways how this great news, suddenly 
communicated by the ticking of an unsympathetic 
but wonderful instrument, would affect us. I 
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mil confess that I did not know, for it is no shame 
to acknowledge that the psychology of this affair 
was beyond me. 

But with the commercial-minded James it was 
different. Slowly but steadily, before speaking, 
he was trying to accustom himself to every¬ 
thing from this new point of view—from the 
pdnt of view of destructive warfare. And then 
at last, mthout preface : 

* They’ve commenced with a jolly good hiding,’ 
he siud; * they mil end with a jolly good hiding, 
and that’s the line I shall follow.’ 

That was his ojnnion of the Rus^ns, and 
having eased himself of it, he began talking. It 
would weary you to hear dl he said, but wdking 
dowly he went back, with all of us accompanying 
him, to his office, and at the end of his day’s work 
he began another one. For he had to prepare 
for changes, for endless work, for endless surprises; 
he had to telegraph, to write, to speak until he 
could think of nothing further. He saw that a 
golden opportunity had come, and that the clever 
man who thought of everything would soon have 
fortunes to give away. 

Late at night I returned, excited by all the 
talk I had heard, to see what he was doing. He 
was still at work! Carpenters were hammering, 
new desks had been lx>ught, men had been 
telegraphed for, letters had bwn written—they 
were preparing to make fortunes or to lose them. 
It would be an immense gamble for every one 
mth courage. Ah, how sorry I felt then that I 
was at heart really only a foolish beginner 1 
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IV 

My little French house, for which James had 
such contempt, soon became infected with the 
gambling spirit. The war was near us; there 
were such terrible clashes of arms that every one 
caught the fever. One day the resident partner 
was furiously angry as we came in, and his curses 
made me apprehend that something was wrong. 
In the evening he called us into his inner office, 
and I was prepared for the worst. A few hours’ 
reflection had changed his anger to tears, and he 
wept almost openly as he told us that he had lost 
all his private fortune, and a good deal of money 
belonging to the house, in a cargo of contraband 
which h^ been seized by the Japanese only a few 
hundred miles off Vladivostock. The ship had 
been escorted to Sasebo—we had already learnt to 
hate the name of the great Japanese naval port— 
and she would be condemn^ by the prize-courts. 
He would lose everything, absolutely everything. 

Then, without subterf^e, he told us that our 
salaries could no longer be paid on the same scale 
—^we would have to go, or for the time being 
accept half. What would we do ? Most of my 
comiades promptly became angry and immediately 
resigned : I and two others signified our willing¬ 
ness to remain until things bettered themselves. 
It amused me to think that I was a little like one 
of the Old Guard whom no misfortune could 
make despair. As, however, I thought how devilish 
little my half-salary would amount to, I became 
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profoundly depressed. 1, who was just becoming 
a great business man, was having all my hopes 
shattered. 

They were not even sympathetic at the Club. 
Everyb^y was talking about the seizure; they 
appeared to know every detail down to the very 
manifest of the cargo. They all sud that the 
vessel had loaded at the wrong place, had the 
wrong sort of captain, was insured with the wrong 
people, had sailed the wrong course—until 1 
almost suspected that they were jealous of any one 
but themselves embarking in this business. It 
must have been that. 

When James heard of my great personal mis¬ 
fortune— that I was merely on half-pay — he 
shouted with laughter. He gave us three more 
months to run, he put it. Yet, under his laughter, 
I saw that he was thinking hard all the time; and 
presently I saw him write a few words on a piece 
of paper, which he stared at fixedly and then put 
in his pocket. Later he showed me what it was. 
He had written in his bold, commercial hand, * Go 
easy yourself, James, and hedge.’ I understood 
that he too had some private speculations which 
worried him, and that he was trying to hold 
himself against the fever which was pulling him 
along. 

Well, the days went by with nothing but 
telegrams and excitement, and the Russians caught 
asleep on every occasion. Kuroki crossed the 
Yalu, and then there was a mysterious silence 
which lasted for many weeks. But one morning 
we woke to learn that the Japanese had at last 
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blocked in the Russians at Port Arthur, and that 
the siege, on which every one had been betting, 
had actually commenced. After that news came 
thick and fast, and the Japanese seemed to be 
swarming into Manchuria from every quarter. 
There was even news that they had cut off 
Vladivostock; but that proved to be only one of 
the thousands of canards which filled the air. 

Yet it was at this exciting moment that I ceased 
to take any further interest in such affairs of 
nations. To be frank, I was rapidly getting into 
a devil of a corner, and finding out that following 
the example of the Old Guard is singularly 
uncomfortable in this twentieth century. 

Things had gone from bad to worse with our 
house after that unfortunate seizure by the 
Japanese. We lost money in everything we 
touched, and misfortune seemed to settle down 
on us. I found that it was a farce for me to 
expect to live on my half-salary; I was steadily 
being crushed by debts. The system of chits 
which I found so beautiful in my first innocence, 
became every day more detestable to me. I found 
that I signed only to have to pay, I spent only to 
have a double agony. 1 took to advancing my 
interests by allowing this system to invade my safe, 
and on the first of every month I deposited my 
signature in my safe and drew my month’s pay 
ahead. It was perfectly regular, if a little 
audacious, and for two months it relieved the 
congestion which threatened to overtake my chits. 
Yet, alas! it was only a temporary measure, for 
1 found that once there is leeway to be made 
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up, it requires years to accomplish a satisfactory 
result. 

One ni|;ht I had a splendid idea. 1 decided 
that as this war was not going on for ever, I 
might look forward to the day when my salary 
would be restored to the correct figure. It would 
be no offence on my part if I anticipated that day. 
In other words, I decided to advance myself a year 
of my half-salary, enter this correctly in my 
books, place my chits in the safe, and wait for the 
turn or fiM-tune, which could not be much longer 
delayed. It seemed to me a simple yet admirable 
idea. Perhaps, if you have had greater experience 
in business, you wUl only gasp. 

1 carried out the idea at once, and having 
liquidated my indebtedness in many directions, I 
began to fixl more happy. It is true my imagina¬ 
tion was too feeble to si^gest how I was to fare 
the following month. Sometimes just then it 
appeared to me that I was not a finander, and 
t^t all budness was really horrible boring. Such 
thoughts, however, were very dull; 1 left them 
as sp^ily as possible. 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, term it which¬ 
ever you wish, a sudden blow cut everything short. 
They say the surgeon’s knife is often the most 
merciful of weapons. It may be so, but its edge 
in the afifairs of life can be devilish keen. In 
short, our resident partner marched in on me less 
than a week after I had completed my excellent 
financial arrangements, told me to open the safe, 
sud that he was overdrawn at the bank and must 
pay a pressing account in ready money, and 
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began counting out the notes, and found—^my 
chits ! Ah, my friends, could you have seen that 
scene you would have been transfixed. This 
partner of ours, who had been so complimentary 
to me less than a year before about my uncle in 
the big Insurance Company of Paris, became 
almost a madman. He swore and he cursed, he 
shrieked and he shouted, he wept and he laughed, 
—he did everything in such quick succession that 
at length I became alarmed and im^ned that he 
had really gone insane. I remembered the English 
saying about the last straw ; perhaps he had lost so 
much that even this little sum meant much to him. 

He did not leave me long in doubt. For 
presently, growing calmer, he became pale, and 
marching up to me asked me in a hissing voice, 
which sent his hot breath into my face, if I knew 
what this which I had done was (^led. Then he 
named it for me—^he said it was ditoumement de 
fonds. In plain English, embezzlement. 

You will have realised that in spite my 
service in this house I really knew little of* 
buriness; yet I knew and understood that word, 
and was determined to resent it. How could 
indeed this action be embezzlement ? Everything 
was in order ; I had entered up correctly in every 
book, I had even made pencilled explanations for 
every month ahead so that there should be no 
mistake. And yet this man had the audacity to 
call it embezzlement! 

As my anger suddenly rose, I seized this little 
insolent by the arms and sent him whirling 
round. Then I took up my hat, afnud of my 
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own feelings, and said Good-day and marched out. 
It was plainly all over, but 1 had no clear idea 
what 1 should do. To say that I had embezzled! 

I must have been terribly angry, for, once 
outside, 1 began walking, and continued walking 
until it was dark. At length, tired out, I 
bethought myself of the consolation of our Club. 
I would get wildly drunk as I had seen many of 
my fellows do under adversity. 1 would drown 
my sorrows in the flowing bowl. 

But just as I reached the Club doors, one of 
James’s men rushed up to me and waved me 
hurriedly away. Then, without saying a word, he 
threaded his arm through mine and marched me 
off as fast as I could walk, in a different direction. 
Not until we were far away did he begin to speak, 
and then, planting himself resolutely in front of 
me as if I must pay full attention to his words : 

‘ Everybody has heard it,’ he said. ‘ The news 
has all gone round the town. They say your 
boss has already applied to the French Consul for 
your arrest. You u‘e finished ; you had better 
make a clean run for it. If you are in want of 
money, here are some dollars.’ 

As he finished speaking, and b^^ pulling out 
a handful of notes, a sudden realisation of all 
it meant burst on me; a spasm of rage so 
intense swept over my body that I trembled 
like an aspen leaf, and my muscles, which have 
often been much admired, seemed to knot so 
tightly that I cramped all over. I did not speak, 
I shouted. ‘Tell evefy one,’ I exclaimed, ‘that 
they are liars, that my chief is the biggest liar 
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of all; that I do not care what they say; that 
I will kill the man I hear repeating these tales. 
Tell them that I will’ show them wim whom they 
are dealing, and that they will suffer.’ 

llien I flung myself free and nished away. I 
had never been so angry before, and just then I 
could have killed any one as easily as a hound tears 
the throat of a stag. 


V 

Alas ! I found in the middle of the night that 
anger has no particular virtue, and is m(»e fleeting 
than any other emotion. It leaves one exhausted 
too, and by the small hours I felt as if I had 
had a terrible fight and had been badly beaten. 
Perhaps you know that feeling, perhaps you do 
not. It may be that it is.a matter of tempera¬ 
ment. In any case, I was doomed for a number 
of hours to feel a beaten man; yet as the time 
passed I .became less downcast, and my spirits, at 
length rising with mercurial rapidity, coun^led me 
to take speedy action. 

I did so. At eight o’clock I had bathed and 
dressed, and with a short note in my pocket 
recounting clearly the whole circumstances of my 
peculiar case, I made my way resolutely to James’s 
place of business. 1 knew that he might refuse to 
see me, because even men can be peculiar. And 
yet- 

I stopped thinking and walked quickly to the 
outer office and handed in my brief missive. 
Somehow at that moment it seemed to me as if all 
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these months I had been spending had been washed 
away, and that I had become once again that 
innocent and adventurous person who had sailed so 
boldly throi^h the Suez Canal vnth a large-scale 
map of the world as his most important baggage. 


VI 

It may have been chance, or it may have been 
a clever piece of work for which I shall never give 
James proper credit; but after a few minutes’ wait 
I was pased into a little private room full of 
tel^;rams and maps. Tbe tel^ams, arranged 
neatly in files, covered whole tables. The maps 
were nsuled to the walls, and included every go^ 
one which the publishers of the world had been in 
such haste to print at the outbreak of war. One 
seemed very near to all the scenes of hostilities in 
this inner chamber ; the tel^rams linked one to 
the maps, and the maps, with their little coloured 
flags, showed one why the tel^rams were sent. At 
a glance I underst(^ how admirably operations 
could be conducted from here; almost at will both 
belligerents could be supjdied, and it seemed to 
me that James was not so comnutted to the 
conventionalities of commerce as I had always 
supposed. But as 1 thought, a sound of voices 
arose—a sound of voices which, althoi^h slightly 
muffled, permitted me at once to understand 
that I was the worthy subject of conversation. 
I grew a little embarrassed. Then I reflected 
that if I had been brought so close, it was vnth 
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some object. So I pricked up my ears and listened 
boldly. 


VII 

James spent unnecessary time, it seemed to me, 
in greeting a number of men who had come in, 
doubtless in answer to his summons. To each 
and every one of them he must have handed my 
note, for there was always the same short silence, 
broken at length by James’s same monotonous 
comments and a few short answering grunts. 
Presently they must have compkted looking at my 
little explanation, for there was a sound m chairs 
being drawn back, and 1 heard James clear his 
throat as if he were about to nuke a speech and 
did not know how to b^n. Finally, however, he 
made up his mind, and instead of a long sentence 
he chopped his ideas into little pieces, which he 
offered to his audience in rapid questions and 
remarks. 

‘ You all understand ? ’ said he, and there was a 
rumble of affirmatives. ‘ It isn’t what people thought 
it was. It was damned poor business; but there 
are many of us now who are doing a bit of that, 
and the Frenchnun didn’t know. Of course we 
have got to see him through; has any one got any 
ideas how ? ’ 

As I heard this curious monologue, I was filled 
with strange feelings, and longed to rush into the 
room and b^ them not to trouble themselves 
about my welfare so long as they understood that 
I had been guilty of no malpractices. But before 
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I had time to act, James had begun to speak 
again, and now his voice rose so clear that I could 
no longer doubt. He was speaking for my benefit, 
and by his pretty manoeuvres allowing me the 
chance of retreating if I did not relish his 
proposals. 

‘There are a good many people,’ continued 
James, ‘who have curious ideas on the subject of 
contraband. Some maintun that it’s not playing 
the game to push supplies into the Russians, and 
that a good house tiiat is caught at the game is 
bound to suii^. Nowadays, most of us have no 
time, and certainly not money enough, to study 
profoundly the ethics of commerce. Anything 
that brings a profit is saleable, so we buy to sell, 
only to commence it all over agsun. But in spite 
of this, some old-fashioned ideas remun, and we 
manage to keep pretty dark when sentiment or 
precedent can be quoted s^ainst us. What I 
propose now is, that we boldly push the French¬ 
man in as a straw man, and that if there is 
anything to make we divide the profits, share and 
share alike.’ 

As James finished this long speech there was 
a murmur of approval, and I could hear them 
rustling paper as if they had begun calculating 
already what it would cost them to make me a 
straw man. This curious expression 1 did not 
understand; yet I had a dim idea that it was an 
office which, even if disagreeable, might be re¬ 
munerative. Then, as 1 waited, I heard some one 
begin to speak of another Frenchman, Vardon they 
called him, and whether it would not be wiser to 
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put me in with him. Instantly James interrupted 
\nth a hush, and I heard him almost whisper that 
even I must not be allowed to know that they 
were financing him. Every minute made the 
affair more mysterious. A dozen questions 
tumbled to my mind. Why, if these men were 
already interested in such ventures, should there 
have been this long parley ? Why did they not 
want me to know about this compatriot of mine, 
Vardon ? Who was Vardon ? If Vardon was 
not a straw man, why should I be one ? 

But even as I thought, the door was at length 
opened, and James, holding out his hand, greeted 
me with his old jocularity. He led the way into 
his own office, and introduced me vnth an abrupt 
movement to all the men I did not know. Our 
business was soon setded, for every one said that 
already too much time had been lost, and that they 
must return to their own offices. James explained 
in a very few words. He said that they had 
formed a pocket syndicate—^£5000—^to run contra¬ 
band straight to the Russian armies; that I had 
been elected chief contrabandist, and was to have 
half-share of all the profits ; that I must select my 
own methods ; that no help would be given me ; 
that I must be as silent as the grave ; and, finally, 
that I could take it or leave it, just as I pleased. 

Need I say, my friends, that I accepted with 
avidity P In any case, it seemed to me that it was 
the antidote I required; and as James pressed on 
me ample funds as soon as I had signed certain 
papers, I was able to return at once the money I 
had advanced myself, and end that wretched affair 

H 
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with that wretched French house. Then James 
gave me some parting instructions; told me to 
look round for a week or two before acting ; 
arranged with me some monetary details, and 
show^ me the door. I walked out with my heart 
beating hard. At length I would be able to 
indulge myself in adventures just as I pleased. I 
was no longer to be classed as a respectable quill- 
driver : I was a freebooter who was looking for 
big profits. The more I thought about it the 
more elated did I become. I would do something 
magnificent. I would taste excitement in some 
form in which it had never been tasted before. 


VIII 

Yet an hour or two sufficed to make me a bit 
downcast agdn. It was all very well to think 
magnificently ; what I needed was one good idea 
which could be tiu'ned to great commercial profit. 
In vain I thought; I had been so accustomed to 
picture this war, which was raging so close, as 
quelque chose h party a giant play for the gods, that 
how I, a single man, was going to extract profit 
from it was difficult to imagine. 

At length, when I was alone in my rooms, I 
took to apostrophising myself aloud. 

‘Think,’ I said, ‘or the geography of the 
country,’ and I rushed to my map, which had lain 
so long forgotten. ‘ And now,’ continued I, with 
my eyes on the map, ‘ how are the belligerents 
tituated ? ’ and with a few pencil strokes I ranged 
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the hostile Russian and Japanese hosts opposite 
one another. There was Port Arthur and there 
was- 

With a bound I jiunped to my feet and cursed 
myself for a fool. For what reason had I been 
reading for months those sheafs of telegrams which 
everybody had got into the habit of carrying in their 
pockets, if it was not to know that a road into the 
Russian right wing remained open, notwithstanding 
the loss of the whole of the Manchurian seaboard 
and the terrible battle of Liaoyang which had just 
been fought ? If there was a road open, any one 
who had courage could tread it, in spite of these 
famous Manchurian brigands hovering eveiywhere 
who were reputed to slit people’s tongues from 
their heads, and to turn others into eunuchs, 
for the mere pleasure of the thing. We would 
see whether they would care to play in this way 
with me. 

Then with another bound I bethought myself 
of Vardon. Who was this compatriot of mine ? 
How did he make mysterious fortunes ? I went 
out speedily and b^an inquiring. 1 soon learnt 
that Vardon, although he was reputed to be im¬ 
mensely cunning, was a citizen who brought no 
great glory to France. He was described to me 
as a very fat man who lived most irregularly. 
Sometimes he was seen to be here, in this very 
town ; sometimes he was down at the river-moutn 
fifteen miles away; but most often of all he 
vanished for weeks at a time, and no one knew 
what had become of him. That was all I could 
hear. Yet late in the evening another detail was 
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added ; somebody had seen him at the river-mouth 
only a day or two before. I made up my mind. 
I cleaned up my revolvers, provisioned myself for a 
few days, and with the help of my “ boy,” whom I 
soon discovered was a pretty rascal with a past, 
chartered a small junk. On this vessel we em¬ 
barked that night, going away silently without a 
word; and with the first streaks of daylight we 
were merrily sailing and poling down the winding 
stream. 

It did not take many hours to reach almost 
the identical spot which had greeted my eyes a 
year before, when I had swung up the long coast¬ 
line and had been enchanted by the briskness of 
the local population. But I had small time now 
for any reminiscences. I had rediscovered the 
existence of principles which I determined at once 
to make my gods. I would be continually active 
and quick; I would never waste a moment; I 
would always go straight to the point. So now 
I called in my servant, showed him a small stack 
of dollars, and informed him curtly that they 
would be his immediately he informed me where 
the fat Frenchman lived, what the fat Frenchman 
was doing, and why he did it. That is all I said ; 
and so that no doubt should remain as to my 
willingness to pay, I handed him a preliminary pile 
for his expenses. It is generosity which makes 
the most willing servants. 

It was then that I perceived for the first time 
the admirable nature of the Chinaman’s mind. 
This man of mine, who had been living a peaceful 
town life for months, perhaps even for many years, 
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did not trouble himself to speak much. He 
glanced keenly at the money I handed him, 
counted it, and asking if he could take as many 
of the crew as he wished, jumped ashore. I pre¬ 
pared for a long day alone, and making myself as 
comfortable as possible, fell asleep. 

It was night-time before my rascal retiu-ned 
with the men he had taken, and he appeared at 
first too exhausted to speak. His clothes were 
covered with mud as if in his anxiety to gain those 
dollars he had dived to the river-bottom searching 
for Vardon. In all truth he was dirty, so I left 
him in peace with his companions, who were reviv¬ 
ing themselves with bowls of smoking rice and 
cabbage, and drinking tiny cups of native liquor 
heated in little pewter pots over the charcoal lire. 
Then after a while he approached me, and in his 
strange English, which it is merely burdensome 
to reproduce, told me that he had discovered 
everydiing. I could have hugged him in my joy. 
This is what he told me. The fat Frenchman 
pretended to be a trader, which was not a hard 
thing for him to simulate since he was the owner 
of two small steamers. The fat Frenchman also 
pretended that these steamers sailed up and down 
the coast, plying to small native ports where there 
were no Europeans. But really they did not do 
this. One of them, to avoid suspicion, sometimes 
made such open trips. But the other had not 
been seen for months. Nobody knew really what 
it was doing, except his own men. Fortunately 
one of these few had been met, after a long search, 
in a little mud village only a mile or two away. 
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For a consideration he had spoken. The missing 
steamer was the regular Port Arthur mail-boat. That 
was all that could be learnt, excepting that if I 
followed forty or fifty miles along this coast-line, 
watching carefully by daylight, I might come 
across some traces. 

It was a difficult position for me and a curiously 
disappointing one. For what was I to do ? How 
could I find this man who lived so mysteriously in 
a missing steamer ? Would my finding him help 
me ? I will confess that I did not relish the pros¬ 
pect of many days’ exploration in this unsavoury 
neighbourhood; yet the idea of giving up the 
chase at its very commencement was impossible. 
Suddenly 1 became determined. We must sail, 1 
said, as soon as it was daylight, and carefully hunt 
for the hiding-place of this steamer. Then, not 
wishing to be involved in a profitless argument, 
I turned over and went to sleep. 


IX 

It was the swirl of water rushing past the stout 
timbers of my rough but solid craft which woke 
me; and coming out of the make-shift cabin of 
matting which had been erected for my benefit, 
I perceived with pleasure that the crew had roused 
themselves at grey dawn, and that now we were 
scudding along merrily with the wind behind us. 
In that irresolute light I could just trace the 
distant mud-banks. We had left the river and 
were already moving down the coast a few miles 
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distant from great tongues of nut-brown land 
which pushed out in fantastic shapes until the eye 
confounded them with the silt-laden waters. My 
search had begun! 

All day long we coasted due south, keeping a 
sharp look-out, and at night we anchored once 
more. For three days we did this, and then, when 
I was becoming desperate at the monotony of my 
adventure, 1 notic^ with astonishment ^at the 
crew were grouping together and talking \nth 
excitement. Following the direction of their eyes, 
I only saw what we had seen a dozen times already 
—a small group of large sea-going junks anchored 
close inshore in a heap. But the crew continued 
to talk, and finally must have made up their minds, 
for my servant now approached me and with a 
grin told me that the fat Frenchman was * inside, 
inside.’ What did it mean ? 

Already, however, I had discovered that the 
best way to act with ^ese curious natives is not to 
importune them with questions, but to wait and 
permit results to be the only explanations. So 
slowly we moved forward, gently propelled by the 
sinking wind, and presently 1 understood. From 
sheer surprise I began laughing. 

For what do you think this cunning fellow had 
done with his steamer ? He had unshipped the 
funnel; he had unshipped his own masts and put 
up Chinese junk masts; he had broken off his 
superstructure and bridge; he had painted his 
ship the identical colour of the native craft around 
him; and by many other ingenious tricks he had 
made it impossible for any spy, excepting such as 
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I had so curiously become, to run him to earth. 
Now, safe in this corner, he was taking on board 
his cargo from these junks. Men laden with 
heavy sacks and square boxes were trooping up 
and down gang-planks as if this was the most 
ordinary business in the world. They were even 
chanting after their accustomed manner as they 
worked, and as we approached nearer and nearer, 
these sounds slipped more and more distinctly 
across the waters to us. It was a charming little 
scene, and the romance of it all began to appeal 
to me. 

And then suddenly disenchantment came. There 
was a crack like that of a stout whip plied by a 
lusty arm, and then came a spit-a-pat of water 
close to us. At the second crack 1 became 
alarmed, for a bullet struck angrily against our 
timbers, and my crew fled below deck with a cry 
of dismay. In an instant I seized the situation, 
and jumping on to the lowered sail began waving 
my handkerchief and shouting that we were friends. 
Realising that 1 must now be offering an admirable 
mark 1 redoubled my efforts, and presently there 
were some answering shouts and an answering 
wave of something white. We approached with 
the help of those long sweeps with which all 
Chinese craft are furnished, and soon 1 saw a 
fat white man standing in front of the crowd of 
coolies, who had now ceased their work. 1 could 
not see his face, for his head was covered by an 
enormous sim-helmet, but in his hands he held a 
rifle. It was plain that this was Vardon, and that 
in spite of his fat he was both cunning and deter- 
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mined. Soon we were within hailing distance, 
and immediately Vardon realised this he seized a 
speaking-trumpet and began calling to me. He 
lookecf very funny, that little fat man with his big 
trumpet and his bigger sun-helmet, and I was 
reminded of some fable of La Fontune’s. But 
my anxiety to hear soon put all attention into 
my ears. 

Alas! I could not understand what he said; and 
as we continued approaching and 1 made no reply, 
he began to make threatening gestures with his 
rifle. Then, apparently willing to give me one last 
chance, he shouted again. I understood. What a 
miserable accent he had, even I could hear that! 
For all the while I had supposed that it was French 
that he was speaking, it was English ; and it was 
because 1 had tuned my ears to my native tongue 
that I had misunderstood him. This is what he 
said, many times over, as if 1 had made him 
nervous: 

‘ Vat do you vant coming r-r-round with dat 
dammit boat ?' And each time he spoke these 
words with a viler accent. It made even me 
laugh, for you will understand that in a year I 
had become almost an Englishman. 

* Monsieur^ 1 replied, disdaining to speak to 
him in anything but our own tongue ; ‘ Monsieur^ 
je desire quelques renseignements^ voilh tout. Quel- 
ques renseignements^ 1 shouted for a last time. 

He must have thought that I had been de¬ 
spatched from some French Consulate to investi¬ 
gate his peculiar business, and perhaps to arrest 
him, for he immediately removed his sun>helmet. 
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bowed to me deeply as we bumped alon^ide, and 
ofiered me his humble apologies for his ignoble 
suspicions and his warning shots. He said that 
there were so many brigands about, and so many 
disguised Japanese, that no one could take chances. 
That was his only excuse. As 1 made some un¬ 
important reply, I mentally noted these necessary 
points in the modern contrabandist game for my 
future reference. Plainly it was still honourable 
to shoot first and then ask questions. 

On this queer craft I was soon made at home, 
and learning that I only came to make private 
inquiries, and that I was a friend of James, 
Vardon’s anger totally vanished. He was a 
remarkable man, was this one, and 1 sometimes 
wonder what has become of him and his odd 
cargoes with the ending of the war. He showed 
me from one end of the little ship to the other, 
explaining, demonstrating, boasting, and yet never 
wearying me. Even now he was loading a most 
dangerous cargo from his junks; dynamite, 
bombs, guncotton, mines—every kind of modem 
explosive. 

‘It is I,’ he cried in his enthusiasm, as my 
wonder increased, ‘it is I who am the real 
defender of Port Arthur. People are always 
wondering where all the Russian mines come 
from ; from what they make their hand-grenades, 
their bombs, their land-mines, which never cease 
exploding. People wish to know how this insane 
warfare of devils is kept up and fed day by day, 
until it appears to have no possible end. It is 1 
who keep it up; it is I who will continue to keep 
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it up until there are no Japanese left. If I am 
caught. Port Arthur must surrender.’ 

Greater and greater did my surprise become 
when I found that he was the only white man in 
this bunness, and that he trusted himself alone 
amongst all these yellow accomplices. 

* It is the only way,’ he said in an answer to 
my question, ‘the only way. If you pay them 
highly and let them have their gamble on every 
cargo, they will never betray. In the whole world 
there are no gamblers like the Chinese—nowhere. 
Sometimes the newspapers of Europe speak of 
some Russian count or some Hungarian noble¬ 
man who has gambled away his entire fortune in 
a single night. The newspapers speak with awe of 
such a man ; they do not know that here is a race 
of hundreds of millions who do the same thing 
every day. But when they lose they do not blow 
out their brains like our fools ; they merely begin 
again, and, with the aid of an enlaiged experience, 
hope for better luck. It is the nation of the 
future, this China ; they are the world’s marvels ; 
they are good business men and desperate gamblers 
combined.’ 

He became enthusiastic, did this Vardon, who 
had spent his life, too, in gambling for every 
kind of stake. It was easy to see that he was 
captivated with the idea of being the absolute 
le^er and master of all these men, who must have 
respected him in spite of lus ludicrous appearance. 
But fat is no reason for laughter amongst the 
Chinese ; it is rather the sign of wisdom. All fit 
men are clever, the Chinese say. 
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But it was not with the object of recounting 
to you this story of Vardon’s tliat 1 have fatigued 
you with this long digression. It is only so that 
you may the better understand my subsequent 
doings. 1 quickly grasped that it was useless 
to attempt to compete with this man where he 
was such a past-master, and throwing myself on 
his hands I requested him to give me the benefit 
of his experience. 

Vardon wasted no time, but asked me every 
question he could think of. 1 told him every¬ 
thing, and when he had written it all down, he 
sat reflecting for a moment with his fat hands 
clasping his fat face. At last he spoke, and as 1 
followed his advice to the letter, I set below, 
as accurately as I can remember, what he said. 

‘ Of course,’ he began, ‘ there is only one route 
which is really profitable. It is the sea-route 
which I have the pleasure of traversing once a 
month. The others are not really occupations 
for a man; they are the pastimes for those who 
have failed in everything else. Still you must 
do what you can, and with yoiu* five thousand 
pounds of English money you have the most 
important part of the business in your own 
hands. Your line of commencement is the 
Russian right wing. Look at the map. Up 
to this point the railway runs—the Chinese rail¬ 
way. Its terminus, which is without importance 
and is merely an unknown Chinese town, is, 
however, very convenient. From that terminus 
you can plunge straight through the right wing 
to the Russian centre and the Comnussariat 
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bases. At these bases you can make contracts 
and sell everything you carry through. You 
have only to be wary, to be energetic, determined, 
and to pay your men well. If you are these, a 
small fortune can be made. That is all.' 

You will see from this that my long voyage 
of discovery after this man Vardon did not gdn 
for me any great secrets; indeed, some may 
suppose that I had put myself to useless trouble. 
Yet it was not so, for I was making myself 
familiar with something new. And thus com¬ 
pleting my inquiries and writing all the answers 
carefully down, I at length understood exactly 
what I would have to do. Each new situation 
which one comes across in the world sends one to 
school again. It is those who are vnlling to 
prepare their lessons before the hour of examina¬ 
tion who are likely to succeed. 


X 

After leaving Vardon I travelled up to the 
end of the railway he had spoken of, and ex¬ 
amined my line of country. A terrible fuss 
was just then being made between the Chinese 
and the Japanese on the very subject of this 
railway, and I found it convenient to wait 
until this blew over. Then I provided myself 
with the proper papers, which certified that I 
was eng^ed in ordinary commercial pursuits, 
and that my goods must be allowed to pass 
without let or hindrance. 
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I began my operations with a small consign¬ 
ment of liquors. It took me two weeks to get 
through to the Russian centre the first time, and 
I had to face all sorts of disagreeable situations; 
but in the end I succeeded, and I returned to my 
own base with a thousand pounds clear profit in 
army drafts. The second time I hazarded my¬ 
self with a million rounds of ammunition, packed 
in condensed milk boxes, and that took me not 
quite so long, and I made still more profits; for 
that was just after the terrible battle of Shaho, 
when the Russians had scarcely a cartridge left. 
The third time I took half a train-load of cattle, 
four hundred head in all, and drove them 
into the Russian lines four days after I had left 
my base. The fourth time I became more 
daring and arranged for a whole trun-load of all 
sorts of things; but there were complications, 
and I had to pay right and left in order to get 
through at all, and thus 1 squandered nearly all 
my profits. 

After that I returned to more cautious ways. 
I had gradually gathered an odd enough set of 
companions, and I arranged these on a beautiful 
system which picketed my whole line of advance 
and retreat, and kept me well informed of every 
new development. I had two Greeks ; a broken- 
down Englishman, who, when he was drunk, 
recounted how he had once been a gentleman; 
an American soldier, who had deserts from the 
Philippines; and a score and more of Chinamen, 
who were the most cunning and ingenious devils 
I have ever known. The white men were mainly 
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for appearances, the Chinamen for the actual 
work. These fellows knew everything, had 
friends everywhere ; could arrange any matter for 
a price, and soon became the leaders of the whole 
enterprise. It was they who at a minute’s notice 
could undertake at the railway terminus to find 
a hundred carts with which to drive our cargoes 
into the Russian lines. For the ordinary man 
there were no carts and no living animals to be 
had for dozens of miles around, for the war had 
stripped the country, or was fast stripping it, of 
everything. 

How well I remember the first time I arrived 
at that little Chinese town which was just inside 
the neutral zone across the river Liao 1 It was 
dark, and a cold wind was blowing which numbed. 
one and gave one a devilish appetite. Also it 
was very dusty, in fact immensely dusty, and one 
tasted and smelt and felt as if somebody were 
ladling clouds of very finely-powdered earth all 
over one. . I will confess that on that first 
occasion I, the bold contrabandist, capable of 
anything in my imagination, was disenchanted. 
In those clouds of dust there was to be seen but 
little of the romance of war. 

But my Chinese fellows thought differently. 
They were big strapping men, such as only grow 
in rigorous dimes, and they cared for none of 
the things that distressed me. Without ceremony 
they established themselves in an inn which the 
owners in vain protested was quite full. They 
drove the luckless native travellers away; they 
invited me to make myself comfortable; they 
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attended to every detail by spending like water 
the money I was carrying. But that was because 
they understood and I did not. They knew that 
in that upset state of afiairs it was the man who 
pays, and the man who pays well, who succeeds. 

On the morrow, everything had indeed been 
made ready by them in a mysterious way. They 
bled me well, did my fellows ; they seemed to 
need more and more money at every turn. But 
we always advanced, that I will confess ; for they 
played me fair, and carts and mules and ponies 
were conjured from the expanses of the vast 
rolling country. And therefore very quickly, and 
without adventures, we rode into the Russian 
centre for the first time. 

This soon became a mere matter of routine to 
me. I learnt to know a great number of Russian 
officers, most of whom made me change the 
opinions 1 had previously held. Many, it is true, 
were good fellows who would have made their 
way anywhere; but many preferred only the 
coarse pleasures which they wrung from the vilest 
spirits. When they were drunk on such liquors 
there was nothing which they were not capable of 
doing. They drew their swords, threatened every 
one, and cared neither for devil or man. Still no 
one could help but love them at times; they were 
so generous. I will say that there was not a man 
in the enormous Russian armies who, if he were 
rightly approached, would not have put to shame 
all other men in the matter of kindliness. Many 
indeed were not ashamed to steal the money of 
their Government so openly that I was at first 
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aghast and wondered how they had the moral 
courage to do so, and yet to keep on bowing and 
smiling to their chiefs. But these very same men 
who stole and made fraudulent accounts would 
the next minute give away all they had to a less 
fortunate comrade. They were always helping 
one another, always upsetting the impressions of 
five minutes before, always confusing one by their 
endless variety. 

It is not, however, to relate such things that I 
have set my pen to paper; and if I mention them, 
it is only that you may be able to understand a 
little the curious world of mixed conditions into 
which I was projected because I wandered so far 
from home, and because I had never been trained 
to business. 

It did not take me long to accustom myself to 
these most bizarre surroundings, and being of a 
joyful disposition, I was soon known and welcomed 
by every one from the little European town of 
Ting right up to the Russian centre. It amused 
me too to think that I, Gaston de Ferrieu, should 
be so occupied. It amused me greatly to think 
how all my own conuades would have been 
shocked and abashed. I had become, through no 
fault of mine, an escorter of catgoes of the most 
varied kind. People winked when they saw me, 
and 1 winked wickedly back. After all, there is a 
good English proverb which seemed to suit the 
situation down to the ground. ‘ All is fair in love 
and war,’ says this adage, which must be very old, 
because it is so indiscreetly true. For the time 
being I was not in love; my energies were con- 
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centrated on war ; and therefore I could claim the 
full protection of this proverb for my trade. 
Perhaps under the strange conditions of the day I 
had become a casuist. 

And now, without further words, I will pass to 
the climax. 


XI 

I remember well the manner in which I heard 
the great news that Port Arthur had fallen ; that 
Stoessel, who had sworn that he would never 
surrender, had surrendered. 

I had just cantered in during the first days of 
January to the railway terminus across the neutral 
river, feeling somewhat pleased because I had 
brought my ninth transaction to a successful con¬ 
clusion, and was hurrymg back to begin arrange¬ 
ments for my tenth, when I was struck by seeing 
the Chinese stationmaster of this town, who had 
become a great fiiend of mine and whose cynical 
remarks in an English far superior to mine greatly 
amused me, standing with an open telegram in his 
hands. Round him were gathered some of his 
staff—the smart Cantonese who were marvels on 
the telegraph instruments, the engine-drivers who 
would drive with contemptuous smile over a 
rotten railway bridge. They were all standing 
round him and talking excitedly, and when they 
saw me they all came forward. 

* Port Arthur has fallen,’ said the stationmaster 
with suppressed emotion, telling me the news as 
quickly as possible. ‘ Poor Port Arthur ! ’ he 
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added sympathetically as he saw my looks. For I 
was filled with consternation and stood speechless. 
A thousand thoughts flashed through my brain. 
What had become of Vardon, who dso had sworn 
that Port Arthur would never fall ? What had 
become of the great cargoes of high explosives 
which had made the real defence, according to his 
statements? How would James and his fellows 
be able to stand this huge loss ? How would I be 
affected now that the Japanese could turn their 
undivided attention against the main Russian 
armies, which, if they were only left undisturbed, 
would soon make my fortune ? These and dozens 
of other ideas filled my brain so rapidly that I 
could no longer think clearly. It was a terrible 
blow. 

I stood there in the bright sunshine pulling at 
my chin and slapping my riding-boots with my 
whip in my perplexity. Somehow the whole world 
seemed changed. I turned round almost in 
astonishment and regarded the silent rolling 
country heaving away in limitless stretches—this 
great strong country of Manchuria, which meant 
so much to half a hemisphere. It was so big, so 
strong, that every one who had been in it under¬ 
stood the war. 

I stood looking at it wondering what would 
happen next, and where the devil I would be in a 
month’s time; then I felt an immense gloom settle 
down on me. I could not tell what that gloom 
meant; it may have been a subtle psychological 
effect produced by my thoughts. But I was 
terribly depressed. The hissing of a locomotive 
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that had hauled up to the platform caught my 
attention, and presently as they shut off the steam 
and the engine began humming in a great 
thoughtful drone, it seemed to me that all tlungs 
were pondering over the new state of affairs so 
suddenly created by those four words—‘Port 
Arthur has fallen.’ I felt immeasurably sorry for 
these unfortunate Russians; I felt that they were 
slipping nearer and nearer an abyss without any of 
them fully realising what it meant. Then I 
uttered a long string of curses in my own language, 
which made the wondering Chinese step back. I 
at least had made up my mind. I would not give 
it up as Stoessel had given it up. I would con¬ 
tinue this trade to the bitter end ; and somewhat 
comforted by my determination, I stopped thinking 
and presently took my train away. 

A variety of things stopped my coming back 
as rapidly as I should have done, and as my instinct 
counselled me. One thing was that hardly had I 
got back to my base when we had news that 
Mischenko, the cavalry general, had rushed south 
right down to the sea with ten thousand Cossacks, 
and had only been discomfited because his 
lieutenants were fools. For several days after that 
no one knew what to believe, because the Japanese 
were so reticent that some people believed they 
had at last been caught napping. Then just as I 
made up my mind to start I caught some whispers 
which again stopped me. The Russians had begun 
another attack. It was nearly a week before we 
had the full details, and then it appeared clear that 
this time desperate efforts had been made by the 
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Russian right wing to do ^th great masses of 
infantry the work which Mischenko had failed 
to accomplish with cavalry. I knew then that 
Kuropatkin was becoming afraid, and that a great 
psychological moment was fast arriving. It seemed 
plain to me that neither the Russians could break 
the Japanese front nor the Japanese the Russian, 
and that if they confined themselves to these 
foolish actions no decisive results could be obtained. 
The army which had the courage to fight a great 
battle and to risk everything in a supreme effort 
might vdn ; otherwise- 

Frankly, the more I thought of it the less I 
liked the rdle which was now mine. Up till now, 
for all the dangers to which I had been exposed, I 
might as well have been vending vegetables in the 
Halles of Paris ; but with a general action in pro¬ 
gress, and every rascal in the country waiting for a 
chance to pick up spoils, that would all be changed. 
Everybody would look upon me as legitimate 
prey. The Manchurian brigands who dved not 
enter the lists against drilled armies would break 
loose ; it would 1 m the same as in Spain a hundred 
years ago, when between the French and the 
English troops all the scoundrels of Spain and 
Portugal who had nothing at stake banded together 
and slit throats for the amusement of the thing. 

Yet those thoughts only made me savage ; and 
I became more determined than ever that I would 
continue to penetrate the Commissariat bases 
through the extreme Russian right wing, as I had 
hitherto been doing. So one morning, the loth 
February, I left by train with a small consignment 
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of thirty tons, on which I was resolved to make a 
large sum of money. It had become devilish cold 
—as cold as death,—and it would have snowed 
endlessly if the atmosphere had not been so 
frozen. In such circumstances the contractors at 
the front would pay any sums for spirits in 
quantities; with forty thousand bottles I would 
have a big game in my hands. 

I passed an uneventful two days, during which 
we lumbered up slowly to the terminus; and in 
the afternoon or the second day with joy I saw the 
last junction. Here I had to get out, see my two 
trucks uncoupled, and writ for the separate train 
which steamed to the terminus in the neutral zone. 
For the main train branched off here and ran to a 
little place at the mouth of the neutral river. 

It was so deuced cold that I stamped up and 
down the platform and waited anxiously for the 
new trrin to be made up, while the old one steamed 
away due east to the Japanese lines. I noticed 
with anger that there were now several small 
brown men standing about who grinned when they 
saw me, and pointed derisively at my two trucks. 

I soon learnt why they did t^t. An old 
Scotchman, who managed the traffic here, came 
out with the Chinese stationmaster, and walking 
up to me started sympathising with me. 

*01d man,’ he said, ‘it’s the hardest kind of 
luck on ye to be beaten by half an hour, but beaten 
ye are by the telegraph lines. Ye can read it 
yourself; it’s just come through from the chief.’ 

With a sinking heart I took the white sheet of 
paper and read. It was curt and imperative. 


r 
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‘ Suspend all traffic north of yours immediately — 
telegraph stationmasters mass rolling stock yours, 
immediately—not one truck must remain on terminus 
sections—wire completion' 

‘Something big’s begun or about to begin,’ 
continued my old Scotchman. ‘They are for 
saving the rolling stock lest the fighting is swept 
across the line. Can be but that,’ he concluded 
moodily, pulling his woollen muffler more tightly 
round his neck and puffing strongly at his pipe. 

Then once more he became sympathetic, whilst 
I cursed my sloth and the delay which I had 
made. If I could only have known this! But 
who would ever have suspected it ? Who indeed ? 
I clenched my teeth and breathed hard ; and then 
providentially I thought of a little scene of fifteen 
years before when I was serving my time in the 
horse-artillery. It was at the big field-manoeuvres, 
and our battery had been so placed that it could 
only retreat or be annihilated. I remembered 
that our battery commander had been so advised, 
and I remembered well his answer, spoken so loud 
that we could all hear him. He said, ‘ We will be 
anmhilated.’ Afterwards he had been chaffed for 
that speech, until it was recollected that he had 
been at Sedan. Then people merely repeated his 
words and shook their heads a little sadly. That 
was fifteen years ago. 

I thought of fflat little scene, I say, and as I 
thought of it I converted in my imagination my 
two fifteen-ton trucks into enormous pieces of 
artillery. These pieces of artillery must lx pushed 
on in the face of every obstacle ; I determined on 
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that. So I turned to my old Scotch friend and 
asked him abruptly what they would cost me to 
buy; and as he stared at me in amazement, 
thinking me mad, I pulled out a fat pocket-book 
and began counting j)ut notes. 1 could not 
imagine what an old railway truck ten thousand 
miles from Europe would cost To hide my 
ignorance, and to show that money was a matter 
of indifference to me, I continued counting. The 
Scotchman’s head was working too, for when I 
looked up with some thousands of roubles all 
ready in my hands he motioned to me abruptly, 
and together we sought the warmth of his office. 

He treated me well, that I will say, for he did 
not exact a purchase as he might have done, but 
merely made me sign a paper and make a deposit. 
Then he explained to me at length that 1 would 
have to wait two or three days until the eighty 
miles to the terminus had been stripped clean; 
that I had better av^ myself of the opportunity 
of this delay to engage a small army of coolies 
who would push my trucks by man-force to the 
end of the rails ; and he endc^ by saying that I 
would probably lose everything and be killed into 
the bargain. To his honour I will say that he did 
his best to dissuade me. Yet it was useless; I 
had made up my mind. 

I will not burden you with detuls concerning 
the next few days, for the delay was longer than 
any man could have expected. The Chinaman in 
command at the terminus made difficulties and 
wanted to keep a locomotive or two back for his 
own safety, and whilst he wrangled over the 
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telegraph wires I was forced to watch an unending 
flow of trucks slowly creeping in, with the retreat¬ 
ing employees chaffing one another, and every one 
wondering what it meant. It was the 25th 
February, I remember well, when 1 finally left, 
walking sullenly along the railway track, and with 
thirty men pushing each of my trucks; and it was 
the I St March before the dirty little town of the 
terminus heaved in sight. 

It was a grimy procession in all truth. We 
had been three and a half days at work on the 
iron rails, and we had had two dust storms. To 
those who know the country that mil explain all. 
Yet^ adversity had made me only more determined 
than ever, and when I had paid oflF my coolies and 
realised ^at I had very little more to do, my 
spirits rose. I would prove to people that it 
requires only one virtue—determination—to com¬ 
plete an impossible task. I would push through. 

As I have already told you, this ndlway terminus 
was but a few dozen miles from the Russian Com¬ 
missariat bases at Moukden, and not more than 
twenty from the first outposts of the Russian army. 
Between lay the river, the boundary of the neutral 
zone ; and it was easy to understand that neither 
the Russians nor the Japanese would dare to cross 
without being menaced by the fate which overtook 
Bourbaki when he crossed the Swiss territory in 
the year of our great dibdcle. It is true that 
Russuui scouts had frequently come over the river 
during the winter; for the cold converted this 
stream into a muddy sheet of ice which it was 
child’s-play to cross, and Kuropatkin could not 
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resist the temptation to find out what was going 
on in the neutral zone. But these scouts were 
simple fellows under the command of good-natured 
officers who were only too happy to join in a 
bottle of wine, and cared nothing for their business. 
They had never bothered anybody. Only across 
the river on their own side were they ever trouble¬ 
some. There, at regular intervals aJong the great 
highways, one would meet Cossacks muffied in 
their greatcoats and carbine in hand, standing 
motioidess on rising ground. These, as soon as 
they saw any one advancing, would gallop down 
and challenge roughly. My papers, however, had 
always been above reproach, and 1 had been 
passed along quickly from post to post without let 
or hindrance. That was the old state of aifrirs. 

I thought of all these things, I say, as I stood 
there biting my grimy nails and ruefully rubbing 
my itching fiice; for these northern Chinese dust- 
storms blowing down from the wastes of Central 
Asia are like ten thousand devils conspiring to 
make life more miserable for a cleanly man than 
the imagination of Dante ever conceived. Yet I 
was never for one moment in doubt. It has never 
been my nature to turn back. We must go on 
without repining towards whatever fate was Ming 
prepared. That is what I resolved. 

But it was easier just then to think and decide 
than to act. For a new discovery now awaited 
me. I found that although by determination and 
man-power we had pushed those cursed trucks up 
eighty miles of deserted railway, bringing them 
sa&ly into the terminal station, it was quite a 
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different matter to proceed any farther. To be 
brief, there were no carts and no mules—everything 
had vanished. Thanks to the organising power 
of that American deserter from the Philippines— 
who should have been a Commissariat general 
instead of a common soldier—we had during 
former months established what this fellow called 
a ‘ deepott,' which was his American for our plsun 
French diptt. This dipit consisted of some eighty 
mules and a score of strong carts, designed to 
complete the transportation work which the railway 
commenced for me. In other words, it was these 
carts and these mules, supplemented sometimes by 
others, which deposited my cargoes in the rear of 
Kuropatkin’s generals. Now, although I had paid 
for them many months ahead, they had all dis¬ 
appeared. The dusty terminal town was, in fact, 
quite deserted, and such inhabitants as remained 
presented a sullen and menacing w. I did not 
like this; in fact, I hated it. 

You will have now understood that although 
it was but so few months before that I had sailed 
through the Suez Canal in some innocence, this 
varied life had rapidly completed such portions of 
my education as had previously been neglected. 
To be frank, I had already been sufficiently 
intelligent to grasp that once you are in Asia the 
most imimportant details have importance, and 
that if such and such a thing occurs, and if such 
and such prople pretend to know nothing, it is 
time to txcome profoimdly pessimistic. Then, 
indeed, the moment has arriv^ to apprehend the 
occurrence of the unexpected and the brutal. It 
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is a vague appreciation of what I have just stated 
so clearly wUch has made so many lately believe 
that Asia is one vast conspiracy. It is not so. 
It is ten thousand conspiracies, each conspiring 
against all the others. 

It was not for nothing that I had associated with 
my curious friends, who were unfortunately now 
not with me. From the Englishman, who had 
once been a gentleman, 1 had learnt to do one 
thing at a time, and only one thing; from my 
American deserter I had learnt—as he used to 
say in his own curious way—‘hustle, oh yes, 
hustle.’ Here was philosophy suited to the hour. 
I needed mules; I needed them in a hurry; so now, 
seizing my leading Chinamen by the arms, I dis¬ 
played to their astonished eyes in one hand my 
revolver, in the other a great pile of rouble notes. 
I told them to choose ; and being but human, they 
answered in their curious manner that if you 
offer money there is no need to show a gun. 
That settled it; somehow we would proceed. 

It took two days more, but in two days they 
accomplished everting. On the evening of the 
second day a long procession of carts and mules 
coiled once more into that dust-buried Manchurian 
town, conjured up from the immensity of the 
deserted plains by the magic of vigorous arms. 
They were not pretty carts, even as carts go in 
this rough country ; nor were the animals such as 
would delight those who have frequented horse 
or cattle shows. But they were animals. That 
was beyond question. For each had four 1 ^ and 
two ears and a tail, and some, who had passed 
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through life without too much ill-fortune, had also 
the proper number of eyes. 

But that is all one could say. Ah! let me 
repeat it, never before had I seen such a collection 
of four-le^ed animals ; they were the dr^ of the 
animal kingdom. If it had not become so serious, 
I could have laughed for a week. But now, 
reserving my mirth for some more auspicious 
occasion, scientifically we began investigating and 
calculating just how much, or how litde, each team 
could haul without quickly collapsing. That was 
a great difficulty, and in the end it caused me to 
abandon nearly half those cases of brandy which 
had been laboriously transported so far. We 
must have only such loads as would reasonably 
allow the animals to move ; for with the country¬ 
side swept bare, we would have to go on to the 
end or collapse and be lost. 


XII 

It was at four o’clock in the morning of the 
third day at the railway town that we left—eighteen 
carts hauled by some seventy animals of different 
aspect; eighteen carts which would be dearly paid 
for by some one, I hoped. 

Daylight had not yet come at that early hour, 
and with the stars still twinkling and a thick 
gloom around us, we clattered noisily forward. 
It was so cold that even our weedy teams, strain¬ 
ing under their heavy loads of liquor, broke ever 
and anon into a loose amble, seeking by this 
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action to warm their gaunt limbs. Wrapt in a 
great sheep-skin coat, and riding a thick-set pony, 
I, in company with my head driver, led the way. 
We crossed the frozen river and climbed the 
steep banks of the opposite shore; and as we 
giuned the level, somehow a thrill of expectancy 
ran through me. We were now on the legitimate 
battlefield of two hating nations; neutrality had 
been abandoned by us the moment we had crossed 
that line; something great had b^un ; and if 
the wolves devoured us, it would be the fault of 
no one but ourselves. In the small hours, before 
day has come, such thoughts have no cheerfulness 
even for full-blooded men; and as we went onward, 
mechanically we closed up, seeking what comfort 
we could from being near one another. I realised 
more and more clearly just then that my determina¬ 
tion to push on was a mad one. StUl I did not 
repent it. 

We had been driving and richng steadily in 
silence for nearly two hours, and were therefore, 
I calculated, some ten kilometres inland from the 
river, when there was a short exclamation from 
one carter, followed by a sudden swerve on the 
part of the animals, which caused us all to halt. 
The sky had now begun to blush with the 
promise of a fine day; but a mist had arisen 
which made it as difiicult to see as if it were 
dark. I rode back to ask questions; but there 
was no need for that. For in the growing 
light I could now just discern, huddled together 
in a corner of the cross-roads, three dead horses 
and two dead men. Quickly I jumped down 
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and peered at them ; then I gave a low whistle. 
Clad in their greatcoats, with arms and accoutre¬ 
ments complete, lay two dead Russian cavalry¬ 
men ; and beside them and their own horses lay 
the dead horse of a third comrade, who must have 
escaped. Something had begun. 

I stood there in gloomy wonderment, with my 
men talking noisily around me and plainly telling 
each other their fears. 1 tried to understand what 
this meant. Either it must be the handiwork of 
those Manchurian robbers about which I had 
heard such terrible tales, or else- 

Yes, I suddenly believed, for some reason, the 
second possibility; it must be the Japanese. 
Could the great forward movement have begun? 
Could the clash which we had been dreading 
already be taking place ? It must be so. There 
was nothing around to tell. The great plain, 
heaving away in limitless stretches, was ^lent and 
non-committal—a sphinx, an enigma, which no 
mere adventurer such as I could solve. I liked 
it less and less, that I readily confess. I was 
almost afraid. 

Once more, however, I bethought myself of 
those two maxims which I had made my ordre du 
jour, and so, hiding my growing anxiety, I abruptly 
ordered the advance to k continued. I called on 
every one to hasten. Although my men murmured 
a bit, they had not yet understood sufficiently well 
the real meaning of the scene to be really afraid ; 
and at last, sullenly taking up their driving cords 
and calling with rough curses on their mules, they 
slowly resumed the journey. I took my place 
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once more at the head of the procesnon and 
gazed an»ously forward. 

It was not long before we had our second 
surprise. The road just here bent abruptly to the 
north, leading to one of those little mud villages 
that have grown up gradually at regular distances 
all along the dismal highways of Manchuria. Such 
villages, however, had long been deserted by all 
inhabitants; and one was lucky at any time to see 
even a stray dog or some famished farm animal 
lingering there, left behind in the rapid flight 
which had occurred when the tide of war swept 
near. Many of the villages in these great dis¬ 
tricts had been seized and fortified mon^ ago by 
the rival forces ; but as I have already expkined, 
all the region near the river, because it fringed 
the neutral zone, had been- avoided by both 
armies, who were entirely occupied in watclung 
each other’s advanced positions round the old 
battlefields, as if a moment’s relaxation of this 
vigilance would entail instant destruction. To 
tell the truth, for nearly a year they had not moved. 
I will confess that such a disposition of forces had 
long filled me with contempt; our own great 
Napoleon would have laughed at such warfare. 
Even the English under Wellington learnt to be 
quick and to place everything on sudden, rapid 
marching followed by a fierce onslaught. Here 
it seemed to me that, because of the railways, 
generals had become mere Commissariat chie^, 
stopping in the same places and interested only in 
accumulating supplies. I could tell you some 
things about this, if I had time, which would make 
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you smile. This peculiar strategy, it is true, had 
favoured my fortunes; but from a military point 
of view it was merely grotesque. 

As I mused in this way we entered the outskirts 
of the village of mud of which I have just spoken, 
and soon we were hastening down the single long 
street with a mournful clatter from our wheels. 
This particular village had never been occupied 
and fortified by the Russians, although we were 
now well behind the cavalry outposts of their 
right wing; but in ordinary times one often met 
here masses of Cossacks and gendarmes of the 
military police, who were very careful to test 
the genuineness of my passports by the taste of 
my liquors. Such demonstrations encouraged 
friendship ; it was wise to assent, and I had never 
been churlish in the matter. 

Now, however, there was not a living soul in 
sight, and the doors of the deserted hovels, on 
which were tom and soiled paper pictures of the 
hideous Chinese God of War, creaked dismally and 
threateningly in my ears. In the biting cold of 
that early morning this sound was an unhappy 
one. I will confess that just here I became even 
more gloomy. I felt a little as if I were travelling 
to my own mneral. 

We had reached the end of this village, and I 
began to see the country beyond opening out in 
a vast plain, when my heart suddenly sank and 
involuntarily I cried doud. It was no weakness 
on my part, believe me; for there, right across 
our path, at the very last hovel of all, lay a row 
of dead men neatly arranged shoulder to shoulder, 

K 
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as if it had been desired that they should enter 
the next world in the military formation in which 
they had forsaken this one. I rushed up to them 
and pulled away some straw which shrouded their 
faces. They were Japanese infantrymen—bored 
through and through \^th bullets. They lay there 
already frozen by the cold as stiff as steel ramrods. 
There were a good many of them. 

‘ What did this mean ? ’ I asked myself. Why 
did dead Russians and dead Japanese lie like this with 
the whole world silent around them ? Where were 
the armies ?—the living men ? Alas ! there was 
no one to give answer, no one to advise. And, 
even as I hesitated, frightened shouts rose behind 
me. My carters, having seen and understood, 
had at last become openly mutinous, and crowding 
round my head-men, they now exclaimed that this 
journey was no longer fair—^was not what they 
had bargained for. This was not mere danger, 
but dea&; and who could fix the fair price of 
that ? 

Of this I could understand only a little until it 
was translated ; but as the general meaning became 
clear I became more and more angry, and tm^tened 
them fiercely with my revolvers. We must go 
on, I declared; I would pay far more than I had 
barguned for, 1 promised; they must not leave 
me alone here, I exclaimed ; and thus threatening, 
promising, arguing, and imploring, at length I 
managed to force them to resume a slow advance. 
I was behaving madly, perhaps; but, as I have 
sud, I had made up my mind. 

It was no surprise to me after the sight of these 
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oudyit^ dead soon to come across more little 
groups of dead Russians and dead Japanese, always 
collected together in military order. For I now 
understood that the Japanese had at last moved, 
and had probably driven in all the Russian 
mounted patrols after some hard fighting. If I 
continued as I was doit^, I would certsunly be 
captured by advance bodies of Japanese infantry, 
doubtlessly now bivouacked Either to the north¬ 
east ; if I went back I would fall in with the msun 
bodies, which must be now advancing steadily in 
the track of these dead men a few miles behind 
me. By marvellous luck I had slipped in between 
them—but how far would I slip before I was 
caught ? It was a pretty dilemma, in aU truth ; I 
could not imagine how that splendid Ru^an 
cavalry had allowed all this to happen when on 
every highway, behind the outlying patrols, should 
have been serried souadrons. What, ind^, had 
come over these unfcx'tunate Russians ? I would 
soon learn. 

An hour later as 1 turned back to ride up a 
piece of riring ground to sweep the country with 
my binoculars, and see if I coiild see any rigns of 
life, my jaw fell at the sight of my carts. For 
this is what I saw. The carts and mules were 
there all right, but the drvoersy with the exception of 
my head-men^ had disappeared into space. I stood 
there thunderstruck. Here was I with a couple of 
men and a score of heavily laden carts, abandoned 
perhaps in the very centre of a vast battlefield! 
like the dread typhoon which roars around and 
destroys every living thing for a radius of dozens 
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of miles, but in the centre of which there is always 
an ominous calm, so was this battlefield for the 
moment silent and grimly peaceful where I halted. 
But it would not continue so for long, 1 reflected ; 
and even as I listened, the air seemed full of 
distant sounds — soun^ which might be the 
muttering of a thunderstorm or the growing roar 
of cannon and musketry. Speedily I decided. It 
was useless reproaching or threatening my remain¬ 
ing men any more. Our direction must simply be 
changed; we must go due north—always to the 
north, as true as the magnetic needle of my pocket 
compass would bear us. We must hurry; we 
must escape from this ; or else we would be 
crushed to the earth as suddenly as the stricken 
men around us. To the north, sheer and clear, 
was the only road ; and shouting to my remaining 
men, with compass in hand, I pointed where lay 
the Magnetic North and urged them forward. 
The distant yet growing thunder now gave us 
speed, and across the unploughed fields we quickly 
fled. My derelict convoy rocked and swayed, as 
if the effort would cause a speedy colla]>se; but 
with incessant whipping and cursing we kept the 
animals at a lumbering trot. 


XIII 

It was an uncomfortable night I passed after 
that uncomfortable day ; on that point I have no 
doubts. 

We drove with but one halt for ten hours due 
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north before night had fallen, and I calculated 
then that even with the wretched travelling of our 
exhausted animals and the absence of drivers we 
had covered at least thirty or thirty-five kilometres. 
That made us safe for the time being, no matter 
what was happening; and so, massing our carts 
in a circle, we fed the animals by dim candle¬ 
light. I wish you may never have the task we 
had; for to measure out grain and straw for 
seventy or eighty kicking beasts, who instinctively 
dislike the smell of a white man, is something 
which must be tried to be well understood. In 
the end, however, we completed our task, and 
went to bed in the biting cold with nothing 
but sheep-skin coats and bundles of straw as 
coverings. 

Before the stars had paled we were up again, 
and very hastily we made ready to start. 

I had no doubts as to what course we should 
now take. Having come so far to the north, it 
would probably .be safe to resume an easterly 
direction. I calculated that if we made good 
progress, by night-time we would be amongst the 
Russians, and from them I could learn if fresh 
Commissariat bases had been established to the 
rear, or whether the old bases were still retained. 
Beyond that it was not necessary to think. 

Full of this idea, I started the convoy at daylight 
in better spirits, and soon 1 was made sdmost happy 
by the sight of a small party of Manchurians, who 
had not deserted their farm-house, and were now 
idly watching the highway, which crept like some 
immense yellow serpent through the grey country. 
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At first they fled back, did these men, with 
uneasy shouts on sedng us; then suddenly, peering 
from windows and doorways, they sought to 
unmask our intentions. I thought I might impress 
them in my service. 

* Lai, lai,' I called reassuringly in the few words 
of their language which I had mastered; and 
presently a ^ fellow with a surly face lurched 
out and came towards us. He waved his arms. 

‘ What is it ? ’ he cried in the vernacular. ‘ Who 
are you, and what do you want? ’ 

That much I understood. But what followed 
was a mystery. Mechanically our long string of 
carts came to a halt, whilst my remaining men 
entered into conversation with these flu-m-people. 
It seemed to me that they were very long about it, 
and presently for some reason I did not like it at 
all. For they had closed up until they formed a 
compact group, and their voices had topped to 
guttural whispers. 

* Good,’ said I to myself; ‘ good, very good. 
We shall see what we shall see.’ And forthwith 
I thrust my hands in my pockets and gripped 
once more my revolvers. I fdgned as b^t I 
could an immense carelessness, whilst I closely 
watched the group from the corner of my eyes. 

The men continued whispering, and then very 
suddenly became ^nt. Out of the tail of one 
eye I saw them slyly move to the rear carts. 
They had already plac^ their hands on the mules 
when I cried in the remaining words of my 
vocabulary, ‘Stop, and beware.’ 

It was in vain ; they had b^un unharnessing. 
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The climax had come. Abandoning all 
subterfuge, I leapt from my pony and warily 
approached with my hands still in my pockets. 
What happened at least relieved me of the necessity 
of firing first. All I know is that there was a 
blinding flash from the mud farm-house, then 
another, and another; and as I ran forward with 
my revolvers thrown out in front of me, it seemed 
that I bore a charmed life. Things hissed past 
my head, and so furiously I began firing into the 
crowd of men. I would teach them new manners 
of the road—would teach them; and thinking 
like that I went on firing. 

You will say perhaps that it was brutal, but 
with eight shots I hit six men, and as the others 
filed back I ran on and kept firing at them, though 
they were unarmed. The mul^ and the carts 
were quickly scattered and flung away ; and from 
the farm-house still came a slow popping which 
failed to do me harm. I follow^ up these 
fugitives, loading and firing like a madman, for I 
was enraged at such treachery, until at last the 
lack of breath caused me to halt. 

I came back slowly to the farm-house. The 
guns inside had ceased popping at me, but their 
owners could not yet have fled. So cautiously I 
encircled the low mud-wall, and then with a rush 
I ran suddenly into a back door. I fired once, 
twice, thrice, as I saw the remaining men run out 
of the front, carrying with them long native 
jingals; but I was tir^ and each time I missed. 
These men ran slowly and defiantly away, as if 
shooting was nothing to them ; they even stopped 
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on the roadway to see how it fared with those 
who had been hit. I followed up and drove them 
off with menacing gestures. 

Then I looked at the men who had been shot. 
My fellows were among them. One was only 
bleeding slightly on the arm. Him I made get 
up and walk down the road. When he was some 
forty paces off I called on him to run, and as he 
ran I fired two shots. He escaped! With a laugh 
I put up my pistols and turned to the carts. 
Here was a pretty pickle. Some had been dragged 
by their teams far away down the road ; some had 
been overturned; some had completely vanished. 
Doggedly I set to work to recover as many as I 
could, and within half an hour I had re-marshalled 
all that remained. I had lost seven! Tant pis, 
I thought. I was still alive ; I was therefore that 
much to the good. Now, once agun forward. 
Things were getting steadily worse. 

It was pleasant work forcing those teams along 
alone. Fortunately, as I have remarked, I have 
served in the horse artillery, and when a man has 
said that, he has perhaps said a good deal. 
Somehow we managed to prepress, and each mile 
forward, I thought to myself^ brought me nearer 
the goal which I had determined to reach. And 
so, with many accidents halting us, we crept slowly 
onward to the east. The signs of battle died 
down a little, and I even wondered whether I had 
not been too pessimistic. I had had marvellous 
good fortune. Then something made me start. 
It was a curious sound tQ hear just here. It was 
somebody calling in a European language. 
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1 galloped forward, leaving my teams lumbering 
along alone. I came round a corner, and then 
pull^ up in utter surprise. For there in the 
middle of the road was a green Russian transport- 
waggon ; beside the waggon was a handsome 
chestnut cavalry charger, and beside the charger, 
quite alone and unaccompanied, was a woman—a 
young and handsome woman. 


XIV 

As 1 stood staring in wonderment, I remembered 
with some anger that I must be very dirty. Indeed, 
I thought of the blindness wluch fell from Adam’s 
eyes on a certain occasion; and though I was 
not naked, looking down at myself I suddenly 
perceived that I was what is perhaps worse—truly 
dirty> My rough clothes had become torn and 
soil^, I was unshaven and unwashed since many 
days; dust covered and blackened me; my great 
sheep-skin coat, worn after the manner of the 
natives of these parts with the hide outside, gave 
me a full brigand flavour. 1 might have been 
anything. Stm I hoped that certain good points 
of mine, even with all this, would not escape 
notice. I stood motionless just round the corner 
of the road. 

It was at this moment that the lady, perceiving 
me, gave a light scream. 

‘ A man r she cried loudly, ‘ a white man, too. 
A real white man ! ’ 

It seemed to me that beneath her surprise lay a 
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note of r^ret, and in my mortification I almost 
forgot to notice that she spoke in English. Then, as 
she approached nearer to me, she began to laugh. 
She laughed so heartily that it was in vun for 
me to ask any questions. I remained silent. 
And presently, as my driverless caravan rounded 
the comer and was exposed to her full view, she 
lauded still more. 

Fortunately she stopped in time. A little 
more, and I confess I should have had enough. 
But as I have said, she stopped, merely because 
one cannot laugh and give little shrieks at the 
same time. For suddenly she pointed a small 
hand at my leading cart and went thus : * Ee, ee^ ee.' 
It was almost a squeal. I turned and looked. It 
was the sight of blood that made her do that. 
For spattered over the first cart were large signs 
of my recent encounter. One of the wretmes 
must have fallen across the cart, bleethng badly, 
before he had made his escape. There was, in 
truth, a good deal of blood. Well, after all, this 
campaigning ground was not a ladies’ salon, and 
on campaigning grounds one sees many things. 

* Do tell me what you are ? ’ she now cried 
impulsively; * and do stop that horrid cart from 
coming any closer.’ That is all she ssud at first. 

I c^ed to the mules and brought them to a 
halt. Then ; ‘ Madame,’ I siud coldly and a little 
sarcastically, replying to everythii^ in one breath, 
‘ I am a white man because 1 am a French. I am 
here because I am a war-tradesman, a contrabandist. 
My carts have no drivers because they have fled or 
I have killed them. I am somewhat cUrty and 
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curious-looking because I have been more busy 
overcoming difficulties than attending to my toilet. 
I am proc^ing to join the Rusrian armies. That 
is alL With your permission I will now resume 
that journey.’ 

I paused a minute quite satisfied mth my speech, 
and then made as if I would move on. I was truly 
angered at her laughter. I had time to note, how¬ 
ever, that this young person, who was the possessor 
of a transport-train no less curious than my own, 
was clad with singular coquetry. On her head 
was a handsome cap of fur, held in place by 
diamond-headed pins. A long and graceful fur- 
coat served to show to advantage the lines of her 
figure ; handsome bracelets jangled on her wrists, 
and in her hands she held a gold-mounted whip. 
Whatever her present mission, her past circum¬ 
stances had been more than comfortable. 

I had not moved my horses more than a pace 
or two when she stopp^ me vnth a gesture. 

‘Hush!’ she said, ‘listen!’ She was very 
friendly from the beginnit^. 

I pulled up. Then I smiled grimly. It was 
very fiunt, but the longer one listened the more 
undeniable did it become. A great cannonade had 
begun once more. Yes, a great cannonade. For 
even as we listened the wind changed a little and 
bore down on us harsh and ominous sounds. 1 
knew them well. They were the jarring explosions 
of modern weapons. It was perhaps twenty miles 
off, perhaps thirty, perhaps forty—who could tell ? 
Yet there was one tlung certain—the air was being 
well shaken. 
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* Well ? ’ I said at last for some reason, in a 
somewhat better temper—‘ Well ? ’ 

I did not intend to show curiosity, yet the 
situation was not normal and I wondered what I 
should do next. Fortunately I was relieved. The 
cannonade had helped me. 

My unknown had changed her mood, and now 
began hurriedly ; ‘ I am sorry if I appeared rude, 
but you just looked funny at first and 1 had to 
laugh. I am American. I have been with the 
Russian army. The army is retreating—has 
retreated — and my officer gave me these things 
to get away with. I came this way to meet 
the Japanese ; but the Japs haven’t come, and 
now I’m scared. Will you take me in your 
charge ? ’ 

Perhaps it was ungallant of me to hesitate, but 
you will understand that 1 had certain duties to 
perform, and that in such circumstances a woman, 
even if she is young and vigorous, is hardly a help. 
However, I did not hesitate so very long. This 
development had been unexpected, but it would be 
impossible to abandon her here, no matter who this 
woman was. Things were b^inning to get warm. 
So I accepted my new charge with a bow. For a 
moment she thanked me with a deep look from 
her eyes; then without further ado we quickly 
turned and pursued our way. 

There was indeed no time for ceremony. The 
sounds of the distant battle were grovnng greatly 
in volume; and as we rode hurriedly b^ide the 
carts my companion told me in snatches all she 
knew. There had been fighting for days now. 
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All had gone well at first, till the Japanese 
soldiers, springing out of space, had begun creeping 
round to the Russian rear. They had been driven 
off again and agsun, but there were always thousands 
more of them, and in the end Kuropatkin had be¬ 
come frighten^. He had ordered a gradual retreat, 
and soon everything had become mixed, as it had 
been in the other battles. She could not tell me 
what had happened afterwards, excepting that some 
corps were left fighting far to the south, whilst 
others were marching off, pursuing phantom 
columns and being in turn pursued. There was 
horrible confusion, that she luiew. She had seen 
dead Japanese far behind the retreating Russians, 
and she had seen dead Russians far in front of 
where Japanese columns were just passing. All 
this had made her afiaid. 

I picked up something of this as we hurried 
along, wondering where the devil we were now; 
for though we changed our route again and agiun, 
seeking to draw farther to the north, the sounds 
of battle steadily swept nearer and nearer. Enor¬ 
mous salvos of artillery now rang out in murderous 
chorus, sweeping over the vast plsun from distant 
points in a scrunching roar which grew and fell in 
a curious manner. It might have been twenty or 
many more miles off, as I have sud ; for who could 
possibly tell ? In any case, they had begun fighting 
one another again like infiiriat^ demons, and if we 
got mixed up in it, we would be blasted off the 
face of the earth as we hastened along. Beside us 
lumbered our transport-train ; the animals, though 
no one tended them, instinctively followed us as 
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quickly as they could. Some instinct perhaps 
told them that they too must hurry on. 

I was gazing at my companion and wondering 
who might be the amiable friend who had given 
her such a fine mount, and whether he was very 
rich and very noble, when suddenly she reined in 
unth a new expression of terror on her face. 

* Hush ! * she whispered agun as she had before. 

* Hush, hush! ’ 

She pointed across the grey fields, and for a 
moment I saw a flutter of something brown. I 
looked again. Then vnthout a word I halted our 
caravan ; I motioned to her to stay where she was, 
and rode quickly forward. It was evidently 
something. 

It was lucky that my mount was a shaggy 
Mongohan pony, measuring some fourteen hands, 
who did not trouble himself to rsuse his feet as he 
ambled along ; otherwise I would have been a dead 
man. A sharp-sounding trot on that frozen high¬ 
way would have rung a clear alarm, and I could 
have been picked off like a sparrow on a tree. 

As it was I made but Uttle sound, and it was for 
that reason I perceived, before my presence was 
discovered, this remarkable thing—a single little 
Japanese soldier mufiled in a greatcoat sitting on 
the road-bank with his back towards me. He 
was peering at the distance with his neck craned 
far forward; and as he turned, mechanically I fired 
at him. 

What happened saved me a second time. My 
shaggy mount made a great bound as the revolver 
barked over his ears, and I fell off as a bullet 
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whizzed past me. The pony galloped back along 
the road which we had come ; and there I was on the 
ground in the face of a new danger. 

Well, one has to do something even in such a 
position as that, so I b^an slowly crawling on my 
hands and knees ; and gaining a sheltering bank, I 
cautiously raised myself and peered over into the 
fields. The Uttle soldier was now quite close to 
me, but he was behaving as oddly as I was. He 
was rolling on the ground, thrashing his arms about 
him like a man sick with fever, and his rifle was 
thrown carelessly down just where he had been 
sitting before. Occasionally he made little sounds 
and stretched vainly towards his rifle, but generally 
he wrestled with himself in silence. He had been 
hit, badly hit. I smiled grimly and crawled on. 
Then I saw the rest of them, and I knew why those 
shots had brought no reinforcements. They were 
lying huddled tc^ther on the ground, as if for the 
sake of warmth—perhaps eight or ten of them in 
alL It required no soldier’s eye to see what had 
happened. They had been cut up, blotted out by 
summary Russian vengeance. Possibly, sent on 
ahead as scouts or as a wrecking party, they 
had been caught. Now, in pathetic attitudes, they 
lay with their &ces turned upwards towards the 
clear heavens—innocent victims gazing at the 
pitiless skies as if in feeble remonstrance; in the 
stubble of that frozen field they made a picture 
which comes back to me still. 

I gazed at them for a long time to make quite 
sure of it all. Yet no one could have doubts very 
long. They were all dead or dying. It was their 
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fate. I turned with a sigh and glanced at the 
remdning man—the man who had been watching 
futhfully over his comrades. He too was quiet 
now. He had been the sole survivor. 

I ran quickly back. The road was clear, but 
it was impossible for it to remain so for long. I 
determine that the convoy must be abandoned 
and that we must press on like madmen. It was 
finally apparent to me that it was no longer a ques¬ 
tion of tradesman’s profits or tradesman’s losses, but 
a matter of life and death. I had been very foolish, 
and now my last bottles must go. It was the 
fortune of war. There was no business here but 
the business of death. Possibly only a few miles 
behind us the enemy, in a sullen humour, was 
closing in. He would shoot us down if he could, 
I did not doubt, just as I had shot down this 
man. 

I found my companion sitting on her horse, pale 
but collected. When she saw me she did not trouble 
me with vain questions, as some women would 
have done. She merely asked whether it were all 
right, and pointed where my pony had come to a 
halt. She shuddered a little as I reloaded my 
revolver and thrust it back into my belt, but she 
said nothing. I confess she was brave. 

Well, it was difficult for me to take the final 
step after all I had already gone through. Yet I 
took it now without flinching. I cut the traces of 
all the teams, eased the animals of all their many 
head-ropes, and drove them silently away. Some 
of the poor beasts bounded off with shrill cries, 
kicking their heels high in the air, but the majority 
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ran only a little way at a careful trot, and then 
halted in a mob round an old grey mule very close 
to us. So long had they been enchuned by the 
discipline of man that liberty had lost its meaning 
to them. 

I let loose the last animal—^the shaggy Siberian 
pony hauling the green-fainted Russian transport- 
cart—^with something of a curse ; and fetching him 
a sharp blow I tried to stampede him into the rest. 
But he too only galloped a little way. Then he 
slowed up, trotted loosely for a bit, and whinnied. 
Presently he came back. He had joined the old 
grey mule. I shrug|;ed my shoulders; at least I 
had done my duty ; if they chose to follow, it was 
not my fault. What, indeed, could I do ? 

1 turned to my companion and intimated that 
we could go on quickly now. She gave a single 
regretful look at the litde green waggon, which 
doubtless contained many pretty belongings, and 
then we started off at a canter. And thus side by 
side we rode forward, whilst behind us came a con¬ 
fused pounding of hoofs. I did not need to look 
round to understand. The animals, led by the old 
grey mule, were closely following. 

To understand something of our feeUngs, I 
beg you to remember that, like a growing storm, 
the thunder of cannon and the unending muttering 
of musketry was teasing and irritating our ears. 
As I have said, all this reached us in jagged bursts 
that swelled for a few minutes to a great volume 
of sound, majestic and awe-inspiring, only soon to 
die down again as if the effort had been too great 
to last. 


L 
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It seemed close now. Yet it must have been 
far away,—^always on the south-east horizon line— 
always as if the two armies had become locked 
together in death like the lovers in Dante’s Inferno^ 
and were condemned to remain thus for ever. 
The cannon and musketry bursts were their 
plaintive laments, that was aU. It must have been 
many days since it had all commenced ; and yet 
though the two armies appeared hopelesriy mixed, 
they struggled on as ferociously as ever. Riding 
like lost souls on the flank of these swaying hosts, 
we could hear and sometimes see signs without 
being heard or seen. It was wonderful, I thought, 
even though I was sad about my lost cargoes of 
precious spirits. It would make a wondenul tale 
for my friends. 

And just as I was thinking these things a volley 
rang out with a long scrunch like iron carriage- 
wheels on a road of pebbles, and the air was 
full of hissing lead. I drove my heels into my 
sturdy pony with tremendous force, and I tore 
at the bridle of my companion’s mount with a fierce 
effort to swerve us into the fields. But it was too 
late. Hoarse shouts suddenly rang out; numbers 
of men approached, some on horse, some on foot, 
growing up around as if by magic. Before we 
could move we were virtually prisoners. The fur 
caps told me who they were. We were in the 
hands of the Russians. 
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XV 

For some reason, as I watched a cavalry screen 
close in on us, and some files of supporting in^try 
march wearily up the main roiidway, I became 
angry and shook my fist. It was not only incon¬ 
sistent but foolish ; for, after all, I had been trying 
with all my might to reach these very Russians, 
and I had sacrificed a valuable cargo to gratify that 
very wish. Yet now I was angry. 

I sat sHfHy in silence watching the cavalrymen 
ride warily in as if there was a trap behind us, 
whilst down the great highroad marched the grey- 
clad infantry. The men moved with deliberation 
and very gravely, as if the smallest affairs had now 
become deadly serious. The cavalry picked its way 
at a slow walk ; the infantry swung forward with 
a mechanical step. They seemed to begrudge 
every step forward because it meant an extra step 
back. The officers alone appeared alert and 
unconcerned; yet their very alertness was veiled 
with something else. They appeared to wear 
curious masks, a thin veil of something indefinable 
spread over their faces ; and each time the thunder 
on the distant horizon-line bellowed a little louder, 
they seemed to become stiffer and more intent— 
under that outward mask. 

A tng cavalry officer reached us first and bowed 
gravely in silence. Before speaking he waved his 
sword in a long sweeping movement to some of 
his men, and these, immediately understanding his 
meaning, opened out like a fan once more, and 
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went forward solemnly and sedately towards the 
west, whence we had come. I could see far off 
down the road, gathered together like a little knot 
of interested onlookers, our band of abandoned 
animals. The sounds of rifle-fire had only halted 
them; they were too tired to run. They would 
now be herded in and captured and put to new 
use. Well, it was the fortune of war. 

The big cavalry officer questioned us for a few 
brief seconds. Then, as if his business did not 
permit him to waste any time, he bowed once more 
to us, and pointed to the oncoming infantry. We 
must place ourselves at the dispo^ of the detach¬ 
ment officer; he would deal i^th us. And with 
this we rode slowly on. 

The infantry officer at the head of the detach¬ 
ment paused a moment in doubt as we came up to 
him. Then he called to some passing cavalrymen 
in a surly tone, whilst the files behind him leaned 
wearily on their rifles. They seemed to be almost 
falling asleep in their indifference and fatigue. 
The cavalrymen reined in for a second or two, and 
then pointed protestingly down the road which we 
had just come. They moved off slowly and 
stiffly. They, too, seemed like wooden men. I 
could just understand what they said. They 
must go on—down the road—and rejoin their 
comrades. They were stragglers. I understood 
that at last some anxious general was mas»ng cavalry 
on this abandoned right wing. He was picking 
these exhausted squadrons out of the confused 
armies over there to the south-east, as one picks 
flotsam and jetsam from a receding tide, and he 
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was probably hoping vain hopes. What a fool! 
The cavalry were only moving because the men 
were mounted on horses, and the horses were 
moving because a horse will always move until it 
is about to die. I have been in our galloping 
artillery ; this is well known to me. It was because 
we were mounted that we too had wandered into 
it all. On foot we could have done nothing. 

The infantry officer, full of his own ideas, made 
furious gestures, and even shook his fist at the 
passing horsemen. He tried several times to make 
broken groups listen to him, but they always made 
the same answer; they pointed down die road 
which we had come and moved stubbornly on. 
The dragoons, the lancers, the Cossacks, all in the 
same great fur coats and high fur caps, were mixed 
together: doubdess down the road these broken 
squadrons would be sorted out and re-formed. 
For the moment they were carrying out their first 
order—^to mass on the right wing and mask the 
retreating way. That I could see. 

For I could now have no doubt that the 
Russian army was retreating as fast as it could. 
Two or three miles away I could at last see a 
great grey mass moving parallel to a broad road 
running to the north. On the road itself was 
an unending line of dust. The great grey mass 
meant infantry marching across the fidds in 
dense columns ; the line of dust meant artillery 
and the fourgons of the supply service. In this 

J iuarter the retreat had openly commenced. The 
urious cannonade to the south became louder. 
Soon, I thought, there might be a sauve qui pent. 
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The inhintry officer moistened his cracked lips 
with his tongue and looked around for inspira¬ 
tion. He wanted to get rid of us, that I saw— 
otherwise we would be tied to him indefinitely. 
More cavalry now passed in better formation, 
coming so qmckly that the stragglers of the 
earlier bands had to draw suddenly aside to let 
them pass. We lingered on. A few yards from 
us a Cossack on a kme horse became convinced 
that it was useless to go any farther. So he 
jerked his animal to a hdt and swung himself to 
the ground in one short movement. Then he 
looked at the horse with a laugh and pulled out 
a revolver. He planted it between the animal’s 
eyes and fired. The animal dropped in a heap. 
He tried to explain to everybody why he had 
done it; he even approached the infantry officer 
mumbling something. The officer became more 
furious and menacra him away. The leaden 
files behind the officer did not move or speak. 
They might have been sleeping. This was a 
new world wluch filled me ^th curiosity. 

' I touched my comptanion on the shoulder. 

‘ Speak and tell this man,’ 1 said, ‘ that we would 
like to go on since we cannot go back. Say that 
we are weary, and that we only took this road 
to learn our whereabouts.’ 

She translated what I srid ; a sneer crossed the 
infimtry officer’s face. He almost laughed. 
Then he clenched his fist and looked at me. 

‘ Spy! ’ he said; ‘ spy, spy! ’ 

At that word the leaden ranks behind him 
seemed to unloosen their stiffness a little. Their 
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officer had ssud ‘ spy.* This man—I—^was a spy. 
You could see how much they would have liked 
to form a firing party. They could take a safe 
vengeance on me for some of their troubles. But 
think of it, that after all my fatigues, my dangers, 
my resolution, my devotion, I should be called 
this ! That I, who had played a not imimportant 
rdle in helping the work of provisioning these 
ingrates, should be so classed! Well, it was a 
heavy blow, an insult difficult to repsur. I 
wondered dully at it. I could not believe it. I 
tell you this so that you may understand. 

Still I did not l^ome really angry, though, 
if there is anything which angers a Frenchman, it 
is this word pronounced by the in^try officer. 
Perhaps for this reason I kept my temper. I 
remember that I even smiled ironically. I smiled 
because of a consoling ciraunstance which allowed 
me to be temporarily lenient. The action of the 
Cossack may have had something to do with 
it, for the fever of the battlefield had entered 
my veins. I determined to lull tlus man who 
called his betters spies; I would shoot him out 
of hand if I got the chance. Therefore I smiled 
as I looked at him. He was as good as dead, 
and there was no use in getting angry. That is 
why I snuled. We were in a butcher’s field; I 
would become a butcher too. I suppose you who 
have not been on a battlefield will never under¬ 
stand what subtle poison there is in the air. It 
is a poison which makes men slay. 

Perhaps the officer did not like my smile; 
perhaps he had become tired of standing still. In 
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any case he suddenly gave an order, and the 
leaden files now broke into two parts slowly 
and reluctantly. It was as if the men had 
become glued together in their fatigue and hated 
any task-master who could emphasise their misery 
by making them manoeuvre. The officer motioned 
roughly to my companion and myself to go 
between the files; then he gave another order 
and we began to move. 

* Brute," muttered my companion as her eyes 
flashed. 

‘ Wiut,’ I answered her with a meaning look. 
As I have said, the man was as good as dead, 
therefore what use being angry with him ? 

We proceeded quite tranquilly to a destination 
which became more obscure to me every step 
fiirther forward we took. For there could be no 
destination which would be worth going to, it 
seemed to me—except Siberia, perhaps. Every 
corps was falling back as fast as it could ; there 
only remained, we heard, a powerful rear-guard 
of three divisions, which was seeking by the 
thunder of its corps artillery to smash to pieces the 
disordered Japanese attack-formations. Every¬ 
body was dead with fatigue; generals, soldiers, 
horses floundered to the ground on every side; 
the ammunition was all gone; the vast masses of 
men of the rival armies had been reduced by the 
fierce anarchy of the battle-gods to mere liunps, 
which, though vainly formed and re-formed agunst 
one another, had lost their original meaning. It 
was the end. 

I gleaned much of this from the gossip of my 
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fair companion, who heard and understood every¬ 
thing, as the leaden soldiers moved along like 
tired bullocks. These men scarcely lifted their 
dull, unmeaning eyes, but murmured on a long 
story of defeat. The infantry officer marching 
behind, as on the line of retreat, never uttered a 
word. It was like a firing party escorting 
criminals. My fair companion, if she had liked, 
could have been released, I do not doubt. But 
where could she have gone to alone ? Better was it 
to be surrounded by gleaming bayonets, now that 
we had tumbled into the middle of it. 

Further reports from the battlefield reached us 
in odd snatches carried to and fro by mounted 
men, who served to connect and link up the 
slowly moving streams of soldiers. There were 
isolated riders and stragglers in every direction, 
covered with dust and hidden in their immense 
greatcoats. All seemed to find a curious satis- 
raction in playing the rdle of gossips to this nation 
of soldiers in slow retreat; when the news-bearers 
met, their hoarse voices reached all passers-by. 
A man who knew the story of the three divisions 
still far to the south, holding the enemy’s advance 
until the slowly retreating infantry and artillery 
masses had fidlen back to the north, was a dis¬ 
mounted cavalryman, whom I can still see. 
He was »tting on his dead horse at a cross-road, 
telling, how he had killed the animal by riding 
fifty versts with a despatch. He had seen the 
three divisions himself, he swore; there were 
thousands of dead Japanese all around them ; the 
three divisions would never retreat. The cavalry- 
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man repeated this dc^gedly agun and again like a 
child. Some received the news with indifference ; 
some were interested, but most were angry. 
They did not wish to hear any more ; they had 
heard and seen enough. I, however, could not 
learn enough. I had entered the back-scenes of 
a world-drama. If there had not been this stigma 
of a spy attaching to me, I would have been almost 
happy. I would never see such things again. 
And in this curious manner we marched on. 


XVI 

It was about six o’clock and quite dark when we 
finally came to a halt. The infantry officer had 
at last found the remaining companies of his 
regiment. They were bivouacked neatly enough 
under the slope of a low hill, and their red fires 
had already commenced to glint. Wrapped in 
their greatcoats and brown blankets, most of the 
men of the raiment were already sleeping. 
Half a mile farther along were other fires ; then 
more, more, more. There were many thousands 
of men here. It appeared to me that at last they 
had succeeded in rearranging this neglected right 
wing. The reserves had been flung in at the 
eleventh hour where they should have been at 
the banning. To the south I noticed that the 
artillery roar had again died down; for the moment 
there were only the silent watch-fires gleaming. 
It was strangely quiet. 

The infitntry officer who had led the detachment 
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motioned me roughly to follow him. For a 
moment I had the desire to shoot at him calmly 
as he stood there. Then I shrugged my shoulders 
and followed. There was no reason why I should 
be killed as well. I would wiut. 

The colonel of the regiment was sitting at a 
camp-fire with his chin in ms hands. Round him, 
lying in various attitudes, were some other officers; 
standing stiffiy at attention behind him were some 
orderlies. The detachment officer approached, 
saluted, and murmured a few words to the colonel. 
The colonel raised his head. 1 saw that he was 
a handsome man. 

* Who are you ? * he said coldly. I looked 
str^ht to the bottom of the detachment officer’s 
eyes, and smiled a smile which of all things in the 
world was the most disdainful, the most energetic, 
and the most resolute. Then I answered ^nth 
haughty gravity : 

* I am a Frenchman.’ 

‘ You are a spy.’ 

‘ I am a contrabandist.’ 

‘ Your name is-? ’ 

' Gaston de Ferrieu.’ 

The colonel made a sign. The orderlies 
advanced and seized me. ‘ Search him,’ said the 
colonel coldly. 

The men thrust their hands in my clothing; 
they might attempt further indignities. 

* Wiut,’ I said ; ‘ wsut.’ 

With a single motion I threw open my great¬ 
coat, then my inner coat. I emptied my pockets 
on the ground beude the colonel. There were 



The colonel did not deign to look 
motioned me to resume ownership of m) 
The revolver he did not notice; only 
attracted him. He b^an reading. 1 
take him long to establish my identity 
testable proofs. 

‘ Fool! ’ he said shortly to the detachm 
as^he tossed me back my pocket-book 
passports. ' Do you understand i You 
Remove this man, and keep him with u 
can safeW let him go. Already you have 
foolish for words.’ 

I bowed my thanks and prepared to 
was elated. So far all was going well. 

*Stay,’ spoke the colonel suddenly 
moving off. ‘ Who is this woman ? ’ K 
to my halting Russian without a sm 
frowned a little as he understood, then h 
a while. Once again he turned to the d( 
officer: 

* The woman can also go when she lik 

The detachment officer saluted sul 
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that this strange travelling could not go on 
indefinitely. It seemed years since I had started 
on that mad plan of pushing up my contraband 
on the abandoned railway line ; it seemed months 
since I had gradually lost control of the situation 
and had done such novel things as to shoot my 
men, and to drive seventy and more animals with¬ 
out any drivers. The dead men on the road ; my 
strange meeting with the young American woman; 
my attack on the solitary Japanese guarding his 
dead or dying companions; the eternal thunder 
of cannon on the southern horizon-line; the 
sudden Russian movement to their abandoned 
right wing which had caught us two as in a net; 
the curious treatment which had been meted out 
to me,—all these things appeared, when soberly 
thought of, as blurred details in a vast phantas¬ 
magoria. It was a farce, a comedy; it was not 
true ; it had not happened, that is what I thought; 
it was the work of some Indian fakir who makes 
what is disappear, and what is not be seen. 

' From this you will realise that I was dead tired, 
that I was indifferent to what happened. I 
despised the world—the world despised me. I 
kicked my top-boots into the cinders, and the 
flames bursting up made more clear the dim out¬ 
lines of the sleeping raiment around me. One 
could see the stacked rifles, with their long bayonets 
fixed after the Russian manner. The bayonets 
seemed ready to spit the soldiery; the men lay 
massed together like logs of wood that were soon 
to replenish the dying fires. To me there was 
something symbolic in these figures ; they became 
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in the thick night mere logs to set alight giant 
conflagrations—mere human logs. Like firewood 
they would soon be used. For the moment they 
lay heaped under the shadow of the gentle hill- 
slope in homely piles as if in preparation for the 
morrow. To the north and to the south, in one 
vast line, lay other r^mental piles on the flank 
of the main armies. It might be an affair of more 
days, perhaps of weeks, if it went on so slowly. 
1 drew my blankets about me and'thought no 
more. 


XVII 

The detachment officer had ceased sleeping and 
was looking at me. It was perhaps five o’clock 
in the morning, and though it was still dark, 
everybody was awake. The cannon to the south 
had recommenced their sullen concert. It seemed 
to me now that this concert was a little nearer—oh 
yes, a little nearer. The sounds rocked and 
crashed harder in the air; the enemy must be 
eager to push closer and closer, I thought. 

To the colonel of this lament it looked that 
way too, for in the dissolving gloom I could see 
groups of infantrymen, shrouded in their grey 
coats and with their blankets still around their 
necks, now going forward with entrenching tools. 
To me they seemed like supplicants seeking 
Mother Earth’s aid. They were going to try and 
throw up light entrenchments, in spite of the iron 
frost, behind which they could lie. 

A heavy green waggon, covered \tith dirty 
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white canvas, lumbered after these men, and took 
up a position just below the crest of the hill. On 
the sky-line the waggon looked like a black hearse. 
Several sleepy men tumbled from the inade with 
something in their hands. They disappeared lazily 
down the reverse slope of the hill and began 
hammering. The clanging broke sharp and steel¬ 
like. It announced the fearsome—wire entangle¬ 
ments were being put up. 

Artillery grew out of the gloom, too, and 
stood there imy, with the battery horses twisting 
thdr necks as if they hated the human yoke which 
made them part of the infernal machine named 
War. I knew those mannerisms of artillery horses 
well. The rest of the raiment merely stood in 
great black clumps watching the fires blaze up 
and the kettles boU. Nobody observed the fatigue 
parties. The detachment officer still stood by me. 
In the growing light his appearance was almost 
fantastic. He was grey with the dust of many 
days’ marching; only his red lips showed up from 
the rest of his face like a sword gash. He yawned 
and lighted a cigarette. Then he looked at me 
again. He did not speak, but his eyes said the 
same word which his colonel had proved a lie. 
I looked gravely back. It was quite solemn. 
We had recommenced the duel before dawn. I 
felt, for some reason, that by dusk it would be 
ended. I also lighted a cigarette. I would take 
things as they came. 

The sun rose, and the thunder of the guns 
came a little nearer. The regiment threw off its 
blankets and piled them on the carts. The carts 
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moved slowly off to the rear. It might soon be 
time to act I looked for my companion of the 
day before; she was having breakfast and was 
being well served. 

‘ Good-morning,* she called to me gaily enough. 
‘ When do we start again ? ’ 

Her eyes threw me a devil-may-care look, for 
mth soldiers around she was no longer afraid. I 
explained to her what had happened. She only 
laughed. 

* Where is the lament’s papa ? ’ she asked of 
a youthful lieutenant The lieutenant pointed to 
a distant group standing on the hill. 

* Come ’ (this to me), ‘ I can soon settle the 
colonel. Come.’ She led the way, walking rapidly. 
She walked quite casually up to the colonel and 
saluted him in mock military style. The colonel 
smiled with his eyes though his jaw remained 
square; the officers around him kughed. She 
talked quickly, with her sharp American accent 
carrying her voice back to me. She was explain¬ 
ing and chaffing. 

Well, of course, there was only one end. I 
will say this for these Russians, that if they are 
unsuccessful in war they are successful in love. 
That is, they are successful for a good reason, 
since they always let women have their own way. 
So the colonel at length smiled on the girl openly, 
and then he patted her on the shoulder and said 
* yes,’ and even asked her if she had enough money 
for future needs. We could go on when we 
liked. And so we saddled up and waited for our 
opportunity. 
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It was afternoon before we could see much, 
and then we saw all we wanted, and more. The 
fatigue parties had worked diligently and the hill 
was entrenched. On the very highest spot a 
ladder had also been rigged, and up this ladder I 
at last obtained permission to climb. Quickly I 
ascended to the top, and pulling out my glasses 
understood at once why these entrenchments had 
been made. The Japanese were now visibly press¬ 
ing forward on every side. Due south, some 
fifteen miles or so, a ring of artillery was sending 
continuous puffs of smoke into the air. Far away 
to the west, long yellow columns were crawling 
painfully to the north. Almost due north were 
some big blotches of colour. 

I understood. The Japanese had now swung 
clean round, and with one hand were driving in 
the Russian right wing slowly on to the railway, 
whilst with the other hand they reached towards 
the north. Would this strategy succeed ? 

The answer was already to be found. Listen, 
this is what I saw. 

Behind my back—^that is, to the east—the main 
bodies of the Russian armies were still tramping, 
half obscured by columns of dust. On one ro^ 
were the waggons of the supply service ; on another 
guns, guns, guns, and on the frozen fields beside 
them dense l^ies of infantrymen marched. There 
were so many of them that the vast rolling plain 
seemed alive. You would have thought that those 
masses of men could have held half the world in 
check. Why did they not face around and fight ? 
Why could not their generals understand that 

M 
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the struggle had become such a habit that they 
could just as well have stayed on the ground as 
march away? The Japanese had shot all their 
shafts ; they were merely continuing from force of 
habit and because the fidd was being abandoned to 
them. They could do no more. On the top of 
that ladder I laughed. I thought of Napoleon’s 
saying at St. Helena : 

* A battle ended, a day finished, false measures 
repaired, greater successes assured for the morrow ; 
all was lost in a moment of panic.’ 

That is what he sdd of Waterloo ; what would 
the world say of this ? 

I tell you that I laughed as I thought of it on 
the top of that ladder. I laughed as I looked at 
the distant trains on the distant railway puffing 
and panting in their haste to flee north because of 
the thunder in the south. I laughed as I looked 
at the puny Japanese columns always tramping 
farther away to the west in the vain hope of 
cutting off this host of men which by a single 
movement could have ground .them to pieces. I 
laughed as I looked down immediately beneath me 
at the strong unscathed regiment that was try¬ 
ing to understand why I laughed. And just then, 
as I was beginning to laugh agsun, I suddenly 
stopped. And this is why I did so. A shell burst 
in the air a hundred feet or so from me and the 
shock shook the laughter out of me. I fixed my 
glasses in the right direction; then I whistled. 
A battery was taking up position only a few thou¬ 
sand metres away—in the same old gap which 
Kuropatkin had left from the banning. It was 
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a Japanese battery. The Russians were falling 
back so hastily that the Japanese had to hurry after 
them. The strong unscathed regiment beneath 
me would soon have its share. 

I came down off the ladder, as I saw confused 
masses of cavalry gallop in. They were the men 
of the day before. They had done so little that 
the enemy made light of them and threw guns 
against them. The colonel gave an order. My 
detachment officer was going forward again with 
his men, I learnt. I sought out my companion ; 
we mounted, waved a good-bye, and rode after 
him. I had made up my mind exactly what to do. 
It was now or never in a double sense. 


XVIH 

The detachment officer scowled as we came up, 
and he looked as if he would order us back. He 
had his revolver in his left hand, and in his right 
hand was his sword. The leaden soldiers behind 
him had become stiffer now; they seemed to be 
made of iron or steel. They walked less wearily 
too ; there was even a certain caution in the way 
they walked, as if they must take care of their feet. 
The battery which had ventured so near was firing 
in sections now, and the screeching shells, whistling 
over our heads, burst a little in our rear. 

We marched cautiously along the sunken road 
for half an hour or more, and then the detachment 
officer stopped. The men split into long skirmish¬ 
ing lines and crawled out over the fields. A 
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marking-flag was stuck low in the ground. The 
detachment ofiicer picked out a dozen men and 
marched quickly along the road. I motioned to 
the young American woman. She had become a 
little pale agun, and the devil-may-care look had 
faded from her eyes. 

‘Bend low,’ I said. She obeyed me. We 
followed the detachment oflicer and his dozen 
soldiers. I had a clear idea how to act. Unless 
we profited by this occasion we would have to 
retreat with the Russians until they ceased retreat¬ 
ing. I had no intention of doing that. 

The battery, which had been shelling the 
regiment behind us, became suddenly silent. This 
silence, spreading out over the minutes, became so 
ominous that the detachment oflicer walked more 
and more slowly, until he finally stopped. He 
glanced at the high banks on either side of the 
road almost apprehensively ; but as he caught sight 
of me a sneer passed over his face. 

* He is not afraid,’ he said to his men. ‘ He is 
a spy returning home.’ That is what he said. 

The men looked at me and the youn^ American 
woman listlessly. They were (^uite indifferent. 
They had become leaden soldiers again, only 
moved mechanically here and there by the detach¬ 
ment oflicer as in a child’s game. What did they 
care ? The oflicer brought back his wandering 
attention to the problem in hand. He climbed 
the high bank and peered over. I, on horseback, 
could see just what he could see. It was a rambling 
farm-house beneath a clump of trees. It was five 
hundred yards away from us and appeared quite 
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deserted. The detachment officer gave a fresh 
order; this time only four men followed him. 
The other eight crawled to the top of the bank 
and threw out their rifles in front of them. The 
detachment officer and the four continued down 
the road. It was becoming more -and more 
dangerous. We were getting in actual touch with 
the enemy. 


XIX 

We watched them disappear round the bend of 
the road, not knowing what to do, and so we 
waited. A sudden roar startled us. It was the 
battery opening fire again. It had been brought a 
thousand metres nearer, and now the harsh cough¬ 
ing of the guns jarred on one’s ears in a way I well 
knew. I watched and listened. Five spots grew 
up on the fields until they became men. In 
Indian file the five men ran quickly towards the 
farm-house and the clump of trees. Still I waited. 
There was no shooting ; only the guns thundering 
in the distance. I understood that the detachment 
officer vnshed to learn exactly what the enemy was 
doing. 

‘ Come,’ I said once more to the young 
American woman ; * come, and courage.’ 

We took the high bank tc^ether with a jump, 
and our horses bounded away over the rough fields. 
We went so fast that we reached the farm-house 
wall as the last man of the five ran under it. 
The detachment officer, panting for breath, made 
furious tignals for us to halt. He pointed one 
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gaunt arm round the corner as if beyond that 
might be concealed an ambuscade—a common 
danger which we must both avoid. Then he 
examined his revolver carefully and slid away. 
The four soldiers, with their caps thrust on the 
backs of their heads and their rifles ready to fire, 
appeared changed once more. At last they were 
alert; they smelt danger, instant danger. I 
reflected a minute what to do. I had a responsi¬ 
bility which perplexed me. If I had been alone I 
should have remained moiuited ; with this young 
American woman I must act diflerently. I must 
be cautious; I must always remember that I 
carried an incubus on my shoulders; I must act 
as if two people were included in my one person. 
Lastly, I had an account to settle with the detach¬ 
ment officer. So, therefore, I decided that we must 
dismount. 

With that I swung myself off. I turned to 
tell my fair companion to do likewise; but two 
things made me stand with my mouth open and 
those words unspoken. The first was that the 
young American woman had already got off and 
had seated herself with her back to the wall, hold¬ 
ing in one hand a little ivory-mounted revolver, 
and in the other hand a small bottle with a red 
label. The tears were streaming down her face, 
and she was trembling violently. I was amazed. 
Yet it was quite clear. Her nerve had suddenly 
gone ; she was ready to do anything in her fear. 

The second thing was this. The detachment 
officer was standing with his arms hanging down 
beside him staring round the corner. He was 
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staring, staring, staring, as if he had seen a ghost. 
He did not move, he did not speak. He was the 
embodiment of an immense surprise. The four 
soldiers, frowning and motionless, merely watched 
him as obedient dogs watch their master. In that 
grey country with the hidden battery crashing away 
near by and the great thunder in the south always 
increasing in volume, it was a marvellous litde 
scene. 

I did not waste too much time, however, in this 
contemplation. Instinctively I felt that the pace 
of everything was being made so fast that 1 would 
have to be quick to keep up with it all. So 
I ran up to my companion and shook her roughly. 
I took the little bottle with the red label and 
hurled it away. The revolver I pocketed. Then 
I shook her more and said, * Courage, course.’ 

She started at these words and faintly smiled. 
I spoke them again; she smiled more. I shook 
her for a last time. *Now,’ I said, ‘tit still and 
wait, and have courage. It will soon be over.’ 

Cautiously I approached the detachment officer. 
He was still staring and watching at the end ot 
that wall. He seemed thunderstruck. As I 
neared him I slowed down until I tip-toed. Then 
I peered round the comer, and my jaw dropped 
too—for a different reason from that which had 
influenced the detachment officer, but the result 
was just the same. 

For, what do you think I saw ? I saw lying 
on the ground, some huddled together and some 
strewn m away, the various Chinamen 1 had shot 
dead in the aflW of my carts. By some strange 
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chance I had been brought back to the self-same farm. 
This was the devil’s own plot. 

But there was something new. As I gazed I 
saw that there had been another tragedy super¬ 
imposed on the top of mine—^perhaps even two or 
three tragedies. For in the first place, there were 
more men lying dead than I had ever shot. In 
the second place, whilst some of the dead were 
frozen stiff, others had hardly ceased bleeding. 
In the third place, there were now three yellow- 
clad soldiers, with little furry overcoats, lying 
motionless across the doorway of the ^m-house. 

' The Japanese must have already penetrated 
here. They had departed leaving only this 
sombre trace behind them. Were there other 
living men in concealment here? How had 
these three dead men come here? Who had 
killed them ? These were some of the questions 
which quickly occurred to me and which I could 
not answer; these were also the questions which 
were dumbfounding the detachment officer. 

In my interest and surpnse at this remarkable 
scene I had omitted to notice that the crash of the 
bombarding battery, which had set everything in 
motion in this corner of the vast battlefield, had 
again entirely ceased. Perhaps it was that the 
greater and growing thunder to the south in the 
end made one unobservant of smaller noises. As 
1 carefully listened so as to catch any hostile sounds 
around, this silence both attracted and alarmed me. 

I longed for the crashing to b^in again— 
would it ? Yes. Crash, crash, crash! yes—crash, 
crash, crash ! The left and right sections had com- 
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menced firing once more as precisely as on the 
drill-ground. It was louder, fiercer, more mena¬ 
cing. I understood why there had been the silence. 
Once more the battery had been moved. It was 
creeping nearer. Feeling his way, guning in 
audacity, ignorant of the minor plot controlled by 
this detachment officer, the battery commander 
was intent only on pushing the muzzles of his six 
guns right into the flank of the regiment which 
awaited him, and blasting it, if possible, to pieces. 
That is, if he were not checked. Would he be 
checked ? I confess I was only interested in the 
question indirectly. 

A long lazy scrunch now broke out on the air 
and slowly died away in some isolated popping 
shots. Once again the long lazy sound swept out 
and then slowly died away in the same way. 
Then again, again, again—five times in all. The 
detachment officer smiled, and with that smile 
made me understand. His double company lining 
the sunken road had at last been able to come 
into action ; they had given the battery the con¬ 
tents of their rifle magazines in five rolling volleys. 
What would the battery do ? 

The answer came to us in mysterious silence. 
So in silence, hidden behind the farm wall, we 
listened awfully. Our own movements and our 
own lives perhaps depended on it. I, being of the 
artillery, knew what the battery commander was 
doing. He was not exactly taking up a new 
position ; he was not retreating nor yet advancing. 
He was just shifting his guns for in^try fight¬ 
ing ; the gunners, doubtless exposed to the sharp- 
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shooter’s fire which had been poured on them, had 
begun to take advantage of the broken terrain, and 
the guns were being nicely hidden in folds of the 
earth. With shrapnel they would now search out 
the hidden infantrymen and break in their heads. 
It would be, in the English saying, dt for tat. 

The detachment officer must have made up his 
mind that the farm had only sheltered for an 
instant some scurrying enemy’s patrol, and that he 
must act quickly or go back ; for at kst he called 
loudly to the four infantrymen and ordered them 
to hold the comer of the wall where he had so 
long stood. He darted forward as soon as he was 
covered, and guned the doorway in a dash. I 
followed him. He ran through the doorway 
violently, leaping over the de^ Japanese, and 
turned into the first farm room. I followed him. 
Hastily he glanced around him and, satisfied that 
it was empty, he then ran through into the court¬ 
yard, and ffien again to the mun buildings 
beyond. I followed him. He passed through 
the msun building by means of a small door into 
the back courtyard. Still I followed him. He 
went up to the high encircling wall and made as if 
he womd clamber up so as to have a view of the 
country. Then I ceased following him and called 
out. This is what I called in broken Russian : 
< Gospodin, the spy b^ your attention.’ 
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XX 

There are moments when one would give a 
great deal to know other people’s thoughts—not 
as those other people would tell them, but as their 
brains would communicate them if some little 
unseen automatic instrument were attached to 
them. What subtle plots one would discover— 
what conspiracies—what lusts—^what insolence— 
and above all, what fear. For, let me remark, it 
is fear, constant fear, which must be the greatest 
thought of all; it is fear which makes courage, just 
as it makes cowardice; it is fear which is as often 
the forerunner of victory as of defeat; it is fear 
which surrenders the impregnable fortress existing 
within each person often before a shot has been 
fired. Three-quarters of nearly everytWng in the 
world is made up of fear. 

Was, then, the detachment officer afeaid after I 
had spoken those words, or was he contemptuous? 
I do not know. But this is what he did. He 
jumped; he jumped clean across the farm-yard 
until he was behind a pile of bricks. Then he 
turned and called: 

‘ Go—go—go, or else-’ 

He pointed towards the door through which 
we had just come. 

* Listen,’ I sud ; ‘ I-’ 

My speech was never fimshed. The detachment 
officer covered me with his revolver, and I covered 
him in return. Then he fired. 1 felt a tiny prick 
on my shoulder and mechanically I answered. All 
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my attention was concentrated on my sights, so I 
do not know clearly what happened. I fired again 
and agun as he stooped down, and then my mark 
suddenly sank out of sight. Carefully I walked up, 
covering the pile of rubble all the while. I 
rememl^ed my friend the American deserter, who 
had so often told me that you must never uncover 
until you can feel with your foot that your man is 
dead. So I walked jround the rubble. He had 
fallen flat. I touched him with my foot. He 
was dead. I wrenched the smoking revolver from 
his hands and took his pouches. Then with the 
two revolvers I ran out through the doorway. I 
must stampede the four soldiers ; otherwise we 
could not escape. 


XXI 

As I ran I wondered how I was to make those 
four faithful dogs run. For if Russian soldiers have 
immense faults, they have one immense virtue— 
f^thfulness. They would never run without their 
ofllicer; they would come and search for him in 
spite of two revolvers and all the shots I might 
fire. I hated those four soldiers because I was 
afrrid of them. Which, you will notice, is the 
great force—^fear once more. 

In the middle distance the double company was 
agrin firing violently, and the crash of the battery 
had become more ominous. Also the fire of the 
double company was now independent and very 
fast, as if the men were being hurried; and then 
suddenly, whilst this was going on and I was 
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running, other rifles crashed out all round the farm¬ 
house beyond the enclosing mud walls. As I 
half stopped I heard the hoarse voices of the four 
soldiers calling quickly for their officer; then a 
rapid fire; then suddenly other rifles crashed out 
all round; then much clumsy running. There 
was a scream, and the young American wonlan was 
tearing towards me with her arms outstretched. 
She seized me and pxilled me back. I could see 
nothing. 

‘ Quick 1 ’ she said. ‘ The Japs! ’ 

We fled back agun. Adi round the farm-house 
the violent rifle nre grew and leapt forward as 

3 uick as lightning. The crash of the battery 
isappeared under this nearer sound until it was 
hidden ; then the rifles passed away and the hoarse 
guns made themselves clear agun. At last they 
stopped, and there was an incessant whip-cracking 
of rifles rapidly getting fuller and rounder only 
to draw slowly away. The double company, 
having fulfilled its duty as best it could, was being 
rolled back to the regiment and the entrenched 
lull. The Japanese infantry, hidden until now, 
was hot on their heels and rushing after them. 
The detachment officer was forgotten. 


XXII 

Horses are often like children. This I dis¬ 
covered just then. Danger and noise quickly 
stampede them; yet often in the worst moments 
they act with the sanity of natural instincts. 
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As the rifle fire sank away and at last stayed 
fixed in the far distance, I bethought myself of our 
steeds, which we had so foolishly left standing 
under cover of the outer wall. Heaven knew 
what had happened to them. I crept out gently 
on tip-toe, esteeming all was safe, until I gained 
the outer gate. I looked round. There were no 
horses in si^ht. There were only other things. 
The four faithful dogs of Russians were on the 
ground, motionless and immense in death, and 
near them were several stumpy yellow-clad soldiers, 
with short fiir sticking from their sleeves, lying in 
the same way. It had been fierce and short. A 
Japanese skirmishing-line had swept rapidly through 
in front of the guns. Far away I could see 
innumerable little dots running and stopping, 
and a couple of miles from where the hill lay 
came the same monotonous firing and the same 
dull explosions. Near by there was nothing. 
The battery had moved on with the skirmishers ; 
this spot had lost all value. 

But the horses? Gone. I went all round 
the straggling farm—no trace. 1 scoured the 
undulating fields ^th my glasses—no sign. I 
cursed .myself for my carelessness as I crawled 
back again. I should have seen to the horses 
before anything else; a man without a mount in 
this huge country was a lost man. Having lost 
everything, I could not afford to lose myself. 

As I walked disconsolately back, wondering 
what the end was going to be, I heard distinctly in 
the oppressive silence a steady munch, munch, 
munch. I tracked the sound to an outhouse 
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and looked in \nth amazement. There were 
several farm animals in there, and beside them, 
ravenously pulling down the straw thatching and 
eating it, were our two horses. I could have 
kissed them in my joy. 

' Dear animals,’ I called to them, ‘ you must now 
complete the task which we have set ourselves to 
accomplish; you must carry us through all dangers. 
You must be strong for a few hours more, and 
after that you may eat straw for ever.’ And with 
that speech I gave each a huge slap and called 
my companion. We would have to wait a few 
hours, and then a last dash along the road which 
I had so painfully traversed would tell us how the 
matter was finally to end. 


XXIII 

The long day spent itself slowly. Always in 
the distance there was that dull thunder of artil¬ 
lery, together with the thinner and flatter sounds 
of rifle fire. It was going on. Sometimes it in¬ 
creased so much that I thought the Russians were 
facing round en masse and that the battle was being 
resumed. But each time that it grew so loud, it 
died down smaller than ever, and I understood that 
it was only the regiments and batteries of the rear¬ 
guard standing firm and whipping back the columns 
of exhausted soldiery which were mechanically 
pressing after them. Twice bodies of men passed 
very close to the farm, marching quickly in the 
last effort of exhausted men. I did not know or 
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care who they were. Twice also small Red Cross 
waggons halted on the highway just beyond the 
farm-house, and sent us into hiding whilst a search 
was made for signs of living men among the dead. 
Yet even those Red Cross waggons were anxious 
to push on—^to catch up those who were ahead of 
them; and so, as no one had time even to enter 
this building, our presence remmned unsuspected. 

At five o’clock I esteemed that the great 
moment had arrived when we must make the last 
move. Daylight was undoubtedly ^ding; the 
grey landscape was getting perceptibly greyer. I 
crept outside, and, climbing a tree, I cautiously 
swept the country with my glasses. I could see 
some clouds of dust to the east and some other 
clouds to the north—marching colunms, I am sure ; 
but apart from these there was not a living soul 
in sight. The combat had been swept away, the 
fortified hill on the slope of which I had reclined 
was doubtless now only an abandoned relic of the 
gigantic contest; the great thing was over. 

I scrambled down and sought my companion. 
I gave her a long pull from my brandy bottle and 
made her eat some things which I still carried with 
me. Then I tightened the girths and led our 
animals. 

‘ Now,’ I said with some solemnity, ‘ we are 
taking for the last time our lives in our hands. 
Do not be afraid.’ 
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XXIV 

I will not fatigue you mth that night. I will 
simply say what it was: it was awful. We lost 
our way again and again, and saw always in the 
dim distance the glint of bivouac fires, which we 
dared not approach. At daylight, however, I 
divided the last drops of brandy, and we essayed 
our last gallop. Almost dead from fatigue, we 
reached the banks of the frozen river which marked 
the neutral zone. With the ice swaying beneath 
us we painfully marched across. The winter was 
breaking up and coming to pieces just like the 
Russian armies. We tottered up the opposite 
bank, and a little later met some amazed Chinese 
carters driving carts laden with grun. Whilst the 
destinies of nations were being chained a few dozen 
miles to the north and to the east, here the world 
moved as peacefully as if there was no such thing 
as war. It was very strange ; the whole war had 
been strange. 

‘ Drive us to the railway station,’ I cried. ‘ Stop 
and drive us, good men, for we can ride no more.’ 

I even forget what language I used ; but I placed 
all my money in their hands, and then we climbed 
on top of ^e grain and fell asleep, whilst the 
carters drove steadily on. 

In the terminal station, which at last we reached, 
all was already changed, we found. There were 
many new faces around, and that these belonged to 
Russia’s enemies needed no expert’s eye to tell. 
The streets also were crowded ^ain. The great 

N 
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thunder-cloud had burst; everybody seemed re¬ 
assured. 

From here I telegraphed to James. I used very 
few words. I simply said that everything was lost, 
and that I was nearly dead. I thought that would 
explain all and perhaps break his anger. 

Two days later it was James in person who met 
my incoming train. Behind him was a crowd of 
his friends. I expected that they had all come to 
pile on me their reproaches, for I had thrown some 
fifty thousand francs away. Yet they only called 
bravo and clapped me on the back. 

* But you do not understand,’ 1 protested ; * this 
last time I have been unlucky—all was lost.’ 

‘ Losses be damned,’ said James, staring at my 
companion, who was leaning out of the carriage 
window. *At this end we have only profits 
coming in.’ 

He looked at me as I stood open-mouthed. 
Then he relented. 

* You vdll never be a business man,’ he laughed, 
‘ or you would long ago have smelt a rat. You 
were only to draw the fire—the others were mak¬ 
ing the money. You were only a straw man. Do 
you remember Vardon ? Even he was the smallest 
of the lot.’ 

He ceased suddenly as if he did not care to 
explain too much here in the open. Then he made 
up his mind. He put his hands into his pockets 
and pushed some papers into my hands. There 
were figures, figures, figures. 1 was very tired ; I 
did not understand it dl. 
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* Go on, go on ; the last one will interest you 
most,’ said James. ‘It is your little share of 
everything up to date. We are settling up and 
dividing.’ 

‘ What! ’ I exclaimed feebly, utterly bewildered 
by this final surprise. I turned to the last paper 
and read; it was a bill on Paris payable to my 
order for two hundred and ninety-four thousand 
francs 1 






PART THE SECOND 
THE ONE-ARMED NURSE 

I 

You can well imagine, my friends, that I was 
immensely content to remain very quiet and very 
retiring after those strange experiences. My 
fortune had been made, thanks to the kindness of 
my friends; henceforth I need trouble my head 
about nothing. It was a thousand times good, in 
these circumstances, just to be back among those 
one knew; it was good merely to eat and drink 
and sleep with regularity, among people who were 
eating and drinking and sleeping in the same dull 
way. For it is the uncommon, thrust on one in 
big and ugly doses, which makes one properly 
appreciate the enduring charms of the common¬ 
place. One is apt, at the beginning of life, to 
doubt this; it is ror that reason that this medicine 
—experience—is at once so precious and so sour 
of taste. That is good philosophy, please remark. 

I suppose, however, that I must have been 
eating too much, or sleeping too much, to keep 
Providence altogether contented; for one fine 
morning, when the days had begun floating 

i8o 
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along beautifully and the spring weather was 
becoming quite hot, a little note was handed to 
me — a little note in grey. It was inscribed 
with my name in a curious kind of hand¬ 
writing, all curls and bends, and there was some¬ 
thing in its whole aspect which told me it was 
very feminine. Instantly there rose up in front 
of me the vision of a graceful figure sitting on a 
mettlesome steed. Behind her there was a green- 
printed transport-waggon standing motionless on 
a dreary highway, with the immensity of Man¬ 
churia as the sole background; and in my ears 
resounded once more the dull booming of cannon. 
How su^estive some things can be! 

The note was indeed that. It ran : 

Dear Mr. db Fbrrieu, 

What have you been doing;, and why 
have you forgotten me ? I think you are horrid, after 
all we went through together, and 1 almost hate you at 
times. But I am willing to forgive you if you come and 
see me at mce. I have something very important on 
hand, and of all the men I know you are the only one 
for the business. No more until I see you.— Yours 
very sincerely, Maud Hudson. 

I pondered long over that note. Business— 
what buriness had I to attend to ? I had finished 
with all business, I hoped. Forgiveness—why 
should I be formven ? Mon dieu, I will confess that 
before long I Mcame irritated with that little note 
—irritated by the inquisitiveness and suggestive¬ 
ness of a handwriting which, as you trill remember 
I have just srid, was all curls and bends. I reflected 
savagely that it was not really good handwriting. 
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although plain to read; and then I remarked to 
myself that if we French have a minute Uttle 
writing, like that of a copperplate artist, and the 
English the strong brutal handwriting of a 
commonplace and material people, it is equally 
sure that Americans write as if to proclaim this 
the age of typewriters, and that if they write 
at all they can remember only the characterless 
caligraphy of the schoolroom. And, with this 
reflection, I took up my hat and walked to the 
address I had been given. I would have it over 
quickly. 

I found my lady obidously awaiting me, which 
irritated me still more. She was dressed in 
virginal white with a red flower in her belt, and 
there were also flowers in her hair. As she rose to 
greet me an amused smile rippled over her face, 
and she held out both her hands. 

‘ Well, you have come,’ she sud with peculiar 
emphasis. * I was wondering what had happened 
to you, and whether you were one of those 
who think they can afibrd to ignore us poor 
women when they have no particular use for us. 
You use us and abuse us, and in the end are we 
really better off than we would be without you } ’ 
She ended this litde speech with a flash of her 
brown eyes, and she brought the fan she was 
carrying down with a sharp click, in a defiant sort 
of way. 

I drew myself up with some hauteur. I did 
not grasp at ^ what this meant. You will under¬ 
stand that although I have not many prejudices or 
principles, to be—^well—dictated to by a lady with 
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—ahem—only claims on others, gave me small 
pleasure. It is true that chance had thrust her 
in my company once for a number of days; but 
what of that ? I hesitated a moment, and then : 

‘ Madam,* I coldly sad, ‘ if you will pardon my 
abruptness, I would remind you that I came here 
in obedience to a summons which informed me 
that you had some special matter to discuss. If 
it is only to hear this little lecture-’ 

She interrupted me with a peal of laughter, and 
dropping into a chair she continued to laugh in 
the most cheerful way imaginable. 

* You are lost, dear man,’ she said, as soon as 
she had recovered herself. ‘You are completely 
lost. You are indignant; and when a man is 
indignant it means that he is preparing to sur¬ 
render. You vnll soon see; I give you at most 
ten minutes ’; and with this she laughed again. 

I did not esteem it necessary to controvert this 
odd philosophy, guned rather on the playground 
than in the schoolroom of life ; but, seating myself, 
I waited until such preliminaries should be ex¬ 
hausted. For some reason, I, who an hour before 
was quite happy being idle, now almost confessed 
to myself that I had had enough of the quiet of 
the little town of 'Hng. If there was anything 
worth doing, anything dramatic—well, I might 
do it. You see, I am that sort of man. 

Suddenly this lady was good enough to change 
her mood, and putting her elbows on a table and 
staring at me fixedly, she began hurriedly in an 
earnest voice. 

‘Listen carefully, and forgive me if I have 
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seemed frivolous; for the matter is really grave 
and urgent. I will be now quite frank and 
honest. When I met you those weeks ago on that 
horrible battlefield, I had been left behind pur¬ 
posely. I had been dropped so as to be captured, 
for a very good reason. Some one was needed to 
do special and dangerous work. Some one just 
had to be found to do it, for the Russians were on 
the run, and my officer-man persuaded me to stop 
where you found me. I was a woman, and there¬ 
fore it was hoped that 1 could do what a man 
could not do. 

‘ Now you may find it curious that if there was 
something special to perform that I should have 
remuned just here doing nothing. But whilst I 
have apparently been doing nothing, I have really 
been finding out things, and now I am ready. For 
everything was left to my discretion ; I was a sort 
of forlorn hope, and as the idea of being captured 
by the Japs didn’t work out as we thought it 
woxild, I have got to do what I have to do 
without being captured. That is, there has to be 
an entirely new plan.’ 

She paused a minute, and her eyes sparkled as 
she saw that involuntarily I had become interested. 
Indeed, I was much intrigue to know the probable 
denouement of this fresh afiair. 

‘ Well ? ’ 1 sud encouragingly. 

* Well,’ she answered slowly, ‘ we—that is you 
and I, for I must have a man to help me—have 
got to get into Port Arthur ; that is the first step. 
When we are there we have got to get to a certain 
house, and when we have got into that house I 
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have to find certain papers which were placed there 
after the surrender. As for the other steps, they 
merely consist in tricking the Japanese. That 
is aU.’ 

‘That is all 1 ’ I echoed sardonically, bounding up 
from my seat; ‘just that and nothing more! 
Madam, permit me to inform you that you are 
foolish, for the Japanese allow no one near the 
fallen fortress, least of all a Frenchman whose only 
companion is an American lady, who—^well, has an 
experience of the Russian ways. The combination 
is absurd—fantastic—grotesque! An Englishman 
could do it; a Frenchman—never. You forget 
that France and Russia are allies.’ 

1 ended this speech with resolution, and looked 
around me as if ^is vrin parleying was displeasing 
to me. It is true that 1 would not have minded a 
little adventure. But this was too much. Yet I 
had reckoned without my hostess; she soon made 
that clear to me. 

‘ If you were not brave,’ she now continued, ‘ I 
should say you were afiaid. If I did not know 
that your commercial undertakings during the war 
were the work of your friends, I should say that 
you were really a tradesman and not a sportsman. 
And if your accent did not tell me your nationality, 
I should say you could not be a Frenchman. Is 
life so very pleasant to you here that you will 
not do a little travelling to oblige a lady ? Is 
what you are doing here—idling—so really 
attractive ? ’ 

She looked at me intently from under her eye¬ 
lashes. I became a little confused and muttered 
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that she was un^. Then she got up and stretched 
out her hand with engaging frankness. 

‘Come, say it’s a deal, and shake on it,’ she 
insisted. ‘ It will only mean a few days, and then 
all my troubles be over. Remember,’ she said 
significantly, ‘that I’ve been square with you. 
There is that little afifiur you had with the Russian 
officer which would not have done you much good 
if I had been the ordinary woman and talked. 
Nor were all those other things about which you 
spoke to me particularly nice.’ 

Well, what can a man do in such circum> 
stances ? Can he put his hands in his pockets and 
say that he ^ill not shake—that he refuses to 
shake? I ask you this question. The position 
was difficult. Now that I had three hundred 
thousand francs or so, I was too content to wish to 
endanger foolishly their respectability by having 
people talk of how they were gained; travelling 
has always amused me; adventures have always 
charmed me,—^in short, the easiest way out of the 
difficulty was to consent. I tell you everything, I 
may'remark, just as it crossed my mind. 

So in the end I consented, not too good- 
humouredly, but still I consented; and we duly 
made rendezvous for the following day. The 
ways and means of getting to this wretched Port 
Arthur were left to me—indeed, everything was 
most kindly left to me; and so oppressed was I 
vdth this new problem which had been thrust upon 
me that I forgot to say au revoir and walked 
silently away, buried in thought. 
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II 

There are some situations that are devilish. 
When a place is but a couple of hundred miles 
away and has only a past and no future ; when a 
woman tells you to take her there and leaves 
everything to you ; when you pass half a night in 
thinung how it is all to be accomplished and arrive 
at no conclusion; and when the most cunning 
people in the world would rip you up sooner than 
let you succeed,—what, I ask, is a man to do ? 
You vnll perhaps answer “Nothing,” and that a 
man is a fool to attempt the impossible. But that 
is all very well, and brings us no nearer the solu¬ 
tion. When a man has promised he has promised, 
and there the matter ends. 

I thought of a hundred schemes through half 
that night, and each one was more foolish than the 
other. I was going to do this ; I was going to do 
that; I was going to do many wonderful things. 
But in the morning I made up my mind that the 
simplest way would be the best; and so, procuring 
some officid paper at my Consulate, I wrote an 
official letter to the general commanding the 
forces of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan at the captured fortress of Port Arthur, 
signed it with the name of my Consul, and sealed 
it with an official seal wluch I skilfully detached 
from an old envelope. 

That was beginning well—^vnth forgery and 
deceit; but what would you have me to do ? I 
had promised to go; I must go. I thought this 
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was the best way. Also, I had half a grudge 
against my Consul. 

With that letter in my pocket and my servant 
carrying a modest bag behind me, I walked in on 
my partner in this curious enterprise. Now that 
I had decided on my plan, I liked it more and 
more. For I will teU you one thing. After the 
thunder and exdtement of a battlefield, all life is 
really horribly tame. Everything moves so slowly ; 
it is like walking after having galloped on a fiery 
steed. When Napoleon escaped from Elba, no 
wonder all France leapt to arms. They had had 
enough of dulness; they remembered only the 
joys and excitement which our great Emperor 
always gave so liberally. That is the explanation 
of man’s love of war. 

‘ You are not ready yet 1 * I cried, on seeing my 
companion standing in her rooms clad in a travelling 
dress of admirable fit. ‘Oh no—you are not 
ready, listen. You are a Russian army-nurse 
with one arm—a one-armed military nurse. In 
this official letter you are so described—so off with 
your dress and off vnth one arm ! ’ 

‘ Are you mad ? ’ answered my fair American 
in disgust, throwing down the veil she had in her 
hand ; ‘ are you quite mad ? 1 can lose my dress, 

but one arm—^never.’ 

She looked at me with growing surprise as she 
saw me suddenly fling off my coat, twist up my 
left arm, tie the wrist to the shoulder, put on my 
coat again, and flap a half-empty sleeve at her. 

* There,’ I said encouragingly, ‘ it is done so, and 
is a very old trick. It is perhaps a little psunful 
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at times; but this enterprise is business, not pleasure. 
You must allow me to have my way.’ 

It was I, therefore, who redressed her and who 
strapped up her arm, whilst she frowned at me and 
said I was brutal. It was not hard to redress her 
as a Russian hospital nurse, for such nurses among 
the Russians are of two classes—the workers who 
work, and the volunteers who aim rather at being 
attractive than useful; and from the wardrobe of 
this lady I was able to take all that was necessary. 
Soon she was dressed in grey, with a white pinafore 
decorated mth a small red cross; and on her 
head she had a coquettish little cap with long 
streamers flowing down behind. In the end, it is 
true, if you had subtracted the small red cross 
from her bosom, I might have taken her for a 
buxom nou-nou from our Parisian boulevards. 
But I reflected that the Japanese would probably 
not understand too well such finesses as these, and 
that in any case the disguise was suflicient. And 
so, with a forged letter in my pocket and ^th my 
fair American dressed as a hospital nurse (who had 
had the misfortune to lose one arm), we started on 
our travels, which had for object the bridging 
of two hundred miles and the ransacking of a single 
house situated in the very heart of a jealously 
guarded stronghold. It was very simple! 


Ill 

You will have noticed that I have just said 
that the distance we had to bridge, in order to be 
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within the limits of this fallen fortress, was but two 
hundred miles. But that is measured as the crow 
flies. However much we might have wished to 
imitate the joyous travellers of the uncharted skies, 
we had, alas ! to adapt ourselves to the conditions 
of life, which still remun somewhat commonplace 
in spite of all the discoveries of science. It was 
necessary to take ship—in fact, several ships ; for 
we had to creep down the coast-line until we came 
to a little port, whose name is of no interest. There 
1 knew that we would find a small steamer, if we 
waited long enough, which would carry us right 
into the flital harbour of Port Arthur. That is 
always supposing that we managed to get on board 
the little ship. I knew that this steamer question, 
being one of the earliest, was one of the hardest 
problems; and since it was the hardest, I prepared 
to deal with it in the simplest way possible. One 
soon learns in this world that the greatest obstacles 
are overcome by simplicity. Also, perhaps, there 
must be faith in oneself. 

Accordingly, hardly had the little steamer in 
question put her nose into the harbour of the little 
port, whose name is of no interest, than my fair 
American and I were on board, with our slender 
baggage. I sought out the diminutive Japanese 
captain, who was seated, in his cabin drinking 
alleged whisky, doubtless because the Englishman 
had taught him this when he taught him how to 
navigate ; and, hat in hand, I tendered him, vnth a 
gracious bow, my sealed letter from the French 
Consulate. I knew that that would puzzle him, 
since of French he knew not a word ; and as I had 
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taken the precaution to provide myself with the 
cards of several Japanese generals wluch my friends 
had kindly lent me, I casually took these from my 
pocket and tender^ them as well. What relation 
they could possibly bear to the letter, 1 did not 
know. I thought it would look well, that is all. 

The letter puzzled the little man sadly; the 
cards interested and perhaps surprised him ; and as 
I pulled out a fat pocket-book and requested him 
in quite simple English to inform me how much 
two passages to Port Arthur would cost, he was 
plidnly flustered. Bluff, the supreme goddess of 
the adventurer, must have incense burned at her 
shrine. I would burn it in bank-paper ! 

So I seized the advantage and b^n counting 
out dollar-notes. The little captain forthwith with¬ 
drew to consult his subordinates about this extra¬ 
ordinary affair; and I was not surprised when he 
returned to say that though it was dangerous for 
him, he would consent to carry us if we «gned a 
declaration which he would draw up in order to 
protect himself. I was ready to sign fifty, I de¬ 
clared ; and I promptly did so. I paid him a heavy 
price, and six hours later I chuckled with delight 
as the steamer weighed anchor and left the little 
port whose name is of no interest It is true that 
we were almost prisoners—there were sailors at 
the door of our cabin ; but we had played the first 
trick and scored. I was no longer cross. My fair 
American told me that surely I must be the bravest, 
the strongest, the cleverest, and the handsomest 
man in the world. It was not for me to deny it. 

I will not weary you ^th unimportant details. 
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Suffice it to say that in a day and a half (our steamer 
was terribly slow) I saw a grim coast-line rise up in 
front of us, \nth a great headland to the left. No 
trees relieved the ungenerous asp>ect of the iron 
hills ; no verdure clothed them. They were made, 
it seemed to me, for blood and tears; it was the 
famous Port Arthur at last. I looked with the 
keenest sorrow at this histCMic scene ; I felt a great 
emotion rising higher and higher within me. 
When presently we were sufficiently inshore to be 
able to see details, my mood changed. In spite of 
my sadness I was filled only with interest. There 
were the stumps of the masts of the blockading 
ships which had rushed right into the neck of the 
harbour and blown themselves up; rising high be- 
lund them was the great Golden Hill and the grim 
lines of shattered guns; farther away I could see 
line upon line of ruined forts; beyond, patches 
of shattered houses and littered streets. I was lost 
in contemplation. 

To my surprise suddenly I found that the 
diminutive captain of our steamer was along^de of 
me, gazing at me with moving lips. He had come 
up so quietly that I had not noticed him. Perhaps 
he thought that I was a spy, aiming at regaining by 
diabolic means this vanquished stronghold. Per¬ 
haps he thought something else. In any case, he 
was r^arding me intently, and it was then that I 
realised how rude one can be if one stares. 

‘ Little devil! ’ I muttered crossly to myself, 
suddenly realising the dangers ahead. * I could kill 
you, were you not so ugly : why do you stare ? ’ 

I was not left in doubt long; for my fair 
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American, now approaching me, murmured gently 
to me to edge away with her for a moment. She 
had something to tell me. 

‘ We’re up a tree,’ she said coolly in her own 
idiom as soon as we were alone. ‘ Fact is we’re 
right on the top of the tree, and there’s nobody 
to let us down.’ 

I b^ged her angrily to explain herself. What 
had she been doing ? 

* Nothing,’ she said, with a short laugh, ‘ except 
to speak in English—and I only said one word. 
It was “ damn,” and I just had to say it, because my 
left arm hurt me so.’ 

* Only that ? ’ I echoed, somewhat reassured ; 
‘but any one might say “damn.” “Damn” 
might be a word of a foreign language—French, 
German, Russian—anything. Yes, it could even 
be French.’ 

‘ No,’ she retorted with slow decinon ; ‘ the way 
I said it was American—plain American. No 
foreigner could have said it that way, and said it 
so often too; the Japs are really on to us, and 
don’t you make any mistake.’ That is what she 
said. 

Mon i£eu, it was difficult for me to answer 
under such drcumstances. I had been almost 
weeping over Port Arthur when I had for better 
have been keeping my tears for myself. A woman 
has so little logic! An idea is born in her head 
and it remains there. You may argue and you 
may swear, but the idea remruns. I protested to 
my companion that the employment of the 
expresdon which she had just mentioned to me, 

o 
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although doubtless unfortunate, meant very little ; 
that if it had been overheard it could be explained ; 
that, after all, I was here for the express purpose 
of dealing with such difficulties ; and that- 

I had a good many more things to say, for I 
can be fluent when I choose; but just then I 
happened to turn my head, and there, standing 
almost along»de once again, was that little demon 
of a ship’s captun, with an expres^on on his face 
which would have made his fortune on the stage. 
What things did not that face say! It said this, 
it said that; but most of all it said—‘ You are 
liars, and I am about to revenge myself.’ 

Well, I am not easily frightened, so I struck 
a careless attitude and gazed again at Port Arthur, 
wondering how the devil we were to progress any 
further in our plot. We had certainly managed to 
arrive; for even now we were slowly navigating 
through sunken ships—and possibly mines—^in 
charge of a man who had climbed laboriously on 
board from a little pilot-boat. When at length we 
had cast anchor in the harbour, we noticed—with 
none too much interest now—that around us, 
heeling over in every manner, there were nothing 
but sunken Russian warships. The whole place 
seemed dead, save for a few naval steam launches that 
were cruising about. It was indeed a vanquished 
fortress. On shore were ruins and in the harbour 
only wrecks. Mon dieu, what an end 1 I would have 
liked to enjoy my mood in peace ; yet I could not. 

For it was the devilish little captrin who again 
disturbed my reflections by motioning to me to 
come with him. My fair American, clad as an 
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orthodox Russian nurse, ^th her little handb^ all 
ready in her hand, gave me a look as if I had ^n 
sentenced to be hanged. It was perhaps that 
which increased in me the resolve to continue 
playing and vanning. One cannot be beaten in 
front of a woman ! I marched along. 

I found that in the captain’s cabin were now 
assembled several officers, both of the army and 
navy, who gravely rose and bowed to me as I 
entered. They were certdnly polite, these enemies 
of our Russian ally, I reflected as I returned the 
salutations with interest; for . no sooner was I 
seated than, with a courtesy which none could 
have excelled, one commenced questioning me in 
French. He ventured to ask, he said, for the 
credentials which had prompted me to take this 
unaccustomed voyage; and as 1 handed him my 
big official envelope he rose once more and bowed 
to me. With the greatest attention did he read 
the address and examine the seal; and then, 
satisfied that the letter and the seal were genidne, 
he signified to me that he proposed to conduct my 
companion and myself before the general com¬ 
manding the fortress, and to allow him to decide 
what should be done with us. 

It was with no regret that we stepped into a 
launch and were carried rapidly away. We 
reached the shore to find Russian carriages, driven 
by Chinese horse-boys, awsuting us, and seating 
ourselves in one, we were again borne rapidly 
along. We were at last in the fortress itself. 
What luck! 

It was, however, a very short drive. For 
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hardly had we driven round the naval basin than 
we stopped before a big and handsome residence, 
in front of which paced armed sentries. 

‘My!’ said my companion under her breath, 
‘ this is old Alexieft’s house. 1 know it well.’ 

. There was, however, no time to talk, for 
the officers who had escorted us were already 
asking us to al^ht and to enter this captured 
residence of a fugitive viceroy. We made our 
way silently up a great staircase, on which stood 
guards at r^[ular intervals; and we were at 
length ushered into a handsome room in which 
still hung a portrait of the Tsar. My companion, 
filled with mixed emotions by many recollections 
and by the perils of the hour, became suddenly 
pale and seized me by the arm. I motioned to 
her to calm herself, and seating myself, prepared 
for the coming ord^. 

We had long to wait. The officer who had 
played the part of chief inquiutioner had departed 
silently through a great double door, bearing with 
him my official envelope; and his departure had been 
succeeded by a silence more eloquent than speech. 
On either side of us sat a Japanese officer—one 
belonged to the navy, and the other, so far as I 
could judge, seemed from his costume to be a 
member of a gendarmerie corps. It was very 
cheerful. 

At length the sound of footsteps coming from 
behind the great double doors made us all 
involuntarily rise. The doors opened to admit a 
tall and stately man dad in the uniform of a general, 
but, save for his handsome sword, without those 
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marks of rank which the facetious have long 
dubbed ‘ breakfast decorations.’ Behind came the 
same officer who had introduced us here ; and he 
now bore in his hands not only my big official 
envelope, but several sheets of thin rice-paper 
covered with Japanese hieroglyphics. I instantly 
connected those sheets of paper with the devilish 
little sea-captain who had so closely observed us. 
Soon I was to discover that I was not wrong. 

The commandant of the captiu^d fortress 
slowly advanced, and gravely returned the bows 
which we were at pains to give him. Then he 
motioned to the two officers beside us that their 
presence was no longer required; and turning to 
the remaning one, he spoke rapidly a few words in 
Japanese. This speech was soon translated for 
us in the action which followed. The officer 
brought forward a small table; he arranged pens 
and paper, and with a bow seated himself. It was to 
be an interrogation after the most approved pattern. 
The general motioned to us to be seated again, 
and drawing forward a chair and placing himself 
deliberately in front of us, he began a discourse in 
a French which was so excellent that it astonished 
me. He said that he had read the letter from the 
French Consulate which stated our business, but 
that he was much puzzled by a report which he 
had received from the captain of the vessel which 
had brought us hither. This report said—^here 
he turned to his papers to refresh his memory— 
that although 1 had stated that I was French and 
the lady with me was Russian, we had continually 
used English as the medium for the exchange of 
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our ideas, and that our conduct had been constantly 
suspidous in the highest degree. We had been 
seen laughing together as if some great jest were 
concealed, and although the captain had demanded 
a passport of the lady (which she should possess, 
being a Russian), she had met his request with a 
loud laugh, which she had repeated whenever she 
saw him. And not only this, but that when 
in the night a Japanese quarter-master had peered 
into her cabin to see that all was well, he had been 
seized by two hands and thrust out, though the 
lady had lost one arm I He added other defiuls, 
but these I did not even hear, so oppressed was I 
with that idea of the two hands. Two hands— 
how terribly incautious for a woman with but one 
arm ! Bitterly did I then r^ret the fantasy which 
had suggested this loss of one arm. It was artistic 
perhaps, but into what trouble had it not led us I 
1 had been too imaginative. 

I was awakened h-om my reflections by the 
general suddenly ceasing to speak, and, rising to 
my feet, I sought by an eloquent speech to regain 
the ground which we were rapidly losing. 

‘ Monsieur,' I said violently, ‘ Monsieur le 
Giniral, what you have been told is untrue—a 
thousand times untrue. How indeed could we 
laugh and jest when we were approaching the 
scene of Japan’s great victory and Russia’s grand 
dibAcle} The lady is Russian beyond a doubt. 
Her passport, she has informed me, she lost at the 
same time as her arm—^that is at Moukden, when 
the Japanese soldiery, pressing fiercely forward, 
engidfed all in a mad retreat. In such cir- 
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cumstances, I may remark, a passport may be lost 
as easily as an arm. You Japanese have never 
experienced a retreat; had you done so you might 
well know how much can be lost.’ 

I ended almost with a sob, and I could see 
that although my aiguments had been absurd the 
general was much affected. 

* Mon»eur,’ he answered with grave courtesy, 
* there is a simple test which will decide one point. 
My adjutant here has been long in Russia; may 
I request the lady to converse with him in her 
native language ? ’ 

I thought for a moment that the general had 
dwelt with unnecessary emphasis on the word 
‘ native ’; yet I smiled. Here was victory, for 
my fair companion was now on safe ground. It 
was not for nothing that she had consorted with 
the Russians, and soon, in a stream of Slavonic 
which sounded like delicious music in my ears, she 
was puzzling the adjutant mth a pure patois of 
the camp. 

It was a delidous comedy, and well acted too ; 
for she turned to me soon and b^ged me to tell 
the general that in his major he had a most 
accomplished Russian scholar. The general sat 
and listened to it all without a word; and glad 
was I that he had never been in America, or else 
we would have been lost by the side remarks which 
I endeavoured in vain to still. 

In the end the good general confessed himself 
satisfied that I was French and that the lady was 
Russian; on several other points he informed us 
he was not so satisfied. But desirous of giving 
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us every chance of having our way, he would tele¬ 
graph to Tokyo, he sud, for instructions. No 
rules had yet been laid down regarding the 
recovery of personal property, and with no rules 
nothing could be done. Although this lady’s case 
was doubtless a most deserving one, without special 
authority he could not act. And mth these 
words he bowed and left us in charge of our 
original guide. The interview which I had so 
feared was at an end. Yet there was one problem 
which had not been dealt with—^the problem of 
the two arms. Would they think of it again ? 


IV 

With no lack of ceremony we were conducted 
by our Russian-speaking officer to a species of 
hostelry in the near neighbourhood; and as this 
time we walked, I was able to observe more closely 
my surroundings. It was necessary to formulate 
some plan as speedily as possible ; and true to that 
prindple which I have followed all through life, 
I gazed about me with the object of drawing 
inspiration solely by means of my eyes. 

I soon noticed two things—first, that there 
could be but few Japanese, apart from a battalion 
or two of soldiery, in the town; and second, that 
there were a good many Chinamen about. Now, 
just as I was suspicious of the former, so was I 
confident that by the free use of money we might 
speedily find allies among the latter, who comd 
not yet have acquired any great love for their new 
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masters. An hour’s liberty would mean that 
the victory was ours. Many things can be done 
in an hour. Yet how to obtain that one hour ? 
I confess 1 was puzzled to death. 

Our officer left us in no doubt that we were to 
be virtually prisoners until the telegraphic message 
was replied to; for although no brusque words 
passed his lips, he did this,—he ushered us into 
a set of connecting rooms, said to us politely that 
if we left the windows open we would doubtless 
have air enough for the rest of the day, and 
ended with the statement that a touch of the 
bell would bring us a servant. Then he bowed 
for the last time and withdrew. 

It required no very great powers of observation 
to tell us that not only were we being watched 
but that we were strongly guarded as well. Along 
the street was a corporal’s picquet; whilst when 
I opened a door suddenly, it was to discover that 
outside a little Japanese in plain clothes was calmly 
seated, with his eye doubtless at the keyhole. 
The prospect was in all truth inviting ; on all ndes 
we were ringed in! Pour passer le temps, I amused 
myself blocking up all the keyholes 1 could find, 
and at length weary, I flung myself profoundly 
despondent into a chair. 

1 must have slept, for it was dark in the 
room when I awoke and looked round. My fair 
companion was busy setting in order some food 
which had been brought in on trays. She seemed 
gay, too, and was humming softly to herself; 
though how she could be gay with one arm 
cramped in an impossible attitude was to me a 
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great mystery. But in such things women are 
different from us; they feign an indifference 
which is unknown in man. 

My fair American continued humming to her¬ 
self ; and then, seeing that I was awake, she came 
softly up, and: 

' I have found a way, I think,’ she whispered. 

* How ? ’ I replied with a start. 

* Wait, wait, it is not yet time.’ 

* But,’ I replied again, * if there is a way we 
have no time to lose. That telegram may be 
replied to at any moment. We must act— 
quickly.’ 

To this she only snuled, with her fingers to 
her lips; and presently she resumed her work of 
laying the table so that we might eat like two 
Christians. 

It was nine o’clock at night, when all sounds 
had almost ceased, before I was given an inkling of 
what we had to do. My companion roused me by 
coming in fully dressed, and to my consternation 
I found that she had (hscarded the mystery which 
surrounded her left arm and was now an ordinary 
young woman with two hands. She placed in my 
hand a tiny saw, and motioning me to follow her, 
she led the way back on tip<toe into her own 
modest bedroom. Obediently I crept after her, 
and now seizing me by the hand she struck it 
lightly against the wall. It was merely a wooden 
|>artition-wall, such as the careless Russians use to 
subdivide a room that is too big; and with the 
aid of the knife I had in my pocket, and a little 
oil, I was soon at work cutting out a big square. 
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We should probably find a devilish little Japanese 
on the other side, I reflected as I worked, but 
still- 

It is astonishing how quickly a man in such a 
situation adapts himself to the conditions of the 
hour. For in very few minutes I had cut out a 
big square of wooden partition, and with anguish 
in our hearts we drew it in on us. 

Fortunately there was not a sound. Far away 
outside there was the muffled tread of sentries to 
be heard, but in the house there was nothing 
stirring. So in our stockinged feet we crept 
through and discovered that we were in a room 
with a bit of verandah at the end of it. This was 
luck ; for no sooner were we on the verandah than 
we gained a small garden, and following under the 
wall we at length reached a rickety gate. The 
gate was no trouble to us, that we knew ; but once 
outside—^what then ? 

It was my companion who agdn supplied the 
answer. 1 could just see her dimly alongside of 
me peering out through a crack in the door. 
Then she gave a faint exclamation and whispered 
into my ear that she knew where she was. Her 
acquaintance of this fortress must have been 
extensive and peculiar, or else- 

But now she whispered to me that the street 
outside led straight down to the water-front, and 
that if we could only follow it we would soon be 
safe—for the time being. Cautiously we escaladed 
the gate, and creeping dong like two thieves in the 
night, we quickly made our way silently forward. 
Somewhere near we could hear that same muffled 
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tread of sentries ; but the night was so dark that 
whence came these sounds we could not see. 

Luck continued to run our way. We reached 
the water-front, which lay a hundred yards off, 
without the sight of a living thing. The street, 
which had been ruined and wrecked by the great 
bombardment during the siege, and had not since 
been cleared up, provided ample hiding-place ; and 
save for the distant tramp of sentries one might 
have believed that this was a city of the dead. I 
must explsun that on the water-frant there was a 
great open space, encumbered only by some cap¬ 
tured cannon and ammunition waggons. Other¬ 
wise it lay bare and desolate, as we had well observed 
in the afternoon. My companion reached the 
spot where the street debouched on to this open 
space, and then, with a single whispered word, she 
suddenly marched rapidly across. 

She had said ‘ Come ’ to me; yet amazed at 
the boldness of this step, I could only stand and 
gasp. I saw her gain the water’s edge without a 
challenge, and as her graceful figure stood clearly 
outlined on the harbour bank, I followed suit and 
quickly joined her. Our luck was too good to 
mt, I thought; I prepared for misfortunes. Yet 
now my lady crouched down, and, putting her 
hands to her mouth, began calling gently over the 
harbour waters some Russian word to which she 
gave a peculiar intonation. 

Once she whispered gently, in between her calls, 
* Don’t be so glum. This is not so great an affair 
as the other, and you brought that safe through.’ 

I suppose I must have appeared doubtful, for 
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she added with a sort of impatience : * Well, I’m 
going on anyhow! Heavens, man, are we to sit 
here until we are caught and carried to the 
general ? ’ 

You vdll understand that it was the curiousness 
of the whole situation and the methods which we 
were being forced to adopt which had made me 
disheartens. I can understand taldng great 
risks when those great risks are for some good 
purpose and full of dignity. It seemed to me 
now that we were absurd in our methods—^that I 
was undignified, contemptible. And also con¬ 
stantly I heard inside me the echo of the laughter 
which my friends would shout if this adventure 
terminated badly. 

But a ripple of water now caught my ear as I 
crouched there; and to my astonishment a heavy 
sampan, or native boat, grew up like a dark 
shadow betide us and grounded against the shore. 
What did it mean ? 

It was my companion who told me that. She 
gave a light hiss, and a man stumbled clumsily 
forward on the sampan ; and as a thick smell of 
garlic greeted my nostrils, I b^an to understand 
that this was an ordinary Chinese boatman who 
had been called by some well-known signal. I 
now heard my companion saying some words in 
Russian over and over agtin ; I heard also the 
chink of silver in her hands. The man must 
have demurred, for she at last uttered an angry 
exclamation, and stepping forward she sprang into 
the boat, telling me quicMy to follow. I drew my 
revolver and obeyed. 
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It was so dark that I could not well distinguish 
what was happening—but I suddenly felt the boat 
swing round, and then heard my companion give a 
little laugh of satisfaction. 

‘We’re off,’ she whispered; ‘now listen carefully. 
This boatman is one of the men who in the old 
days did a bit of smuggling and all sorts of other 
queer night work. Everybody in the harbour 
knows the call I gave him. I have ordered him 
to row gently down the harbour to the farther 
end. There we can land within a quarter of 
a mile of where I want to go. We have only to 
cUmb str^ht up a hill, and then we will have 
reached the house with the papers. Now watch 
this fellow. If I give the signal, don’t shoot but 
grip him. Do you understand ? Grip him good 
and hard, and keep your grip.’ 

She ended these instructions with a little sob 
of exdtement, and ran her hand across to mine for 
comfort. 1 remembered then that she was only a 
woman, though until now she had acted with the 
resolution of a man—and it was at this stage that 
the comnumd passed to me. I grunted to the 
boatman some of those few words of Chinese of 
which I had possessed myself in my previous 
expeditions ; and reassuring my companion of my 
determination to go on, 1 stared steadily ahead. 

It was a curious trip in that sampan. The 
night, as I have said, was black, and the few lights 
visible in the town served only to add to the 
gloomy contour of the fortified hills, whose 
outlines could barely be traced on the lowering 
sky-line. The ruined warships in the harbour 
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were now adorned with some clear-burning 
beacons, barely sufficient to advertise the presence 
of these dangers; and with the exception of some 
rap»dly-moving l^hts (which must have meant a 
naval launch) nothing ^sturbed the inky waters ot 
that ^ent harbour. It was asleep, dead, like the 
town, and fortune was with us. 

The boatman continued his tranquil rowing 
with both of us crouching beside him ; and soon it 
was ^th difficulty that I realised the grim nature 
of our enterprise. Yet the man was nervous and 
fid|[ety, and thrice stopped, muttering something 
which I could not understand. Each time my 
companion nudged me, and each time the pressure 
of the cold barrel of my revolver served to move 
the boat on aguh. 


V 

A twinkle of lights running up and down a 
street that ended on the harbour-front suddenly 
told us that we had reached the end of our journey. 
We grounded against the shore; my companion 
handed the boatman a small pile of ^ver with 
some last warning words in Russian ; and we were 
walking cautiou^y forward before I fully realised 
that the dangerous part had begun. From some 
houses near by I noticed came sounds of carousing, 
and the slow twanging of instruments, high above 
which pealed a woman’s voice chanting some 
native song. It was difficult to realise what we 
were doing. It was so strange. And then it was 
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that we suddenly found ourselves within a few 
yards of a sentry. 

Fortunately the fellow was leaning against a 
wail, probably listening with envious ears to the 
enjoyment of his countrymen. For before he had 
redised the situation, we had turned and fled into 
the night; and though he called after us in a 
high-stnuned Japanese voice, and rattled his rifle- 
lock, we quickly evaded him. Here, as in the 
old town of Port Arthur, the ground was still 
littered with the dibru of the great siege, and 
therefore with caution and with dodging one might 
hope to pass by everything. Yet a sudden 
cessation of the singing and the playing of instru¬ 
ments soon informed us that some alarm must 
have been given ; and, determined now to lose no 
time, hand in hand we ran rapidly forward. 

It was therefore not so very strange that we 
should almost immediately tumble right on the 
top of another sentry—right on the top, I say. 
From him, unfortunately, we could not run. And 
so, before he could speak or call, I had him by the 
throat, and with one great effort I -wrenched him 
to the ground as he sought to stab at me with his 
bayonet. For a moment he struggled violently 
under me like some devilish little beast; then, 
choked by the enormous pressure, he collapsed 
vdth a ghastly sound and lay motionless on the 
ground. I smiled, all trembling from the strain. 
It was my companion who stopped me from 
going further. I had my knife out; perhaps I 
would have cut his throat like a pig; perhaps I 
would have done nothing more. 
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* Not that; not that,’ she whispered to me with 
a catch in her voice. ‘ Leave him; leave him, 
and come quickly.’ She had already b^un to 
move. 

Yet I knew that that was foolish, since now we 
could expect no mercy. We might soon be the 
hunted instead of the hunters; so 1 coolly strapped 
the little fellow’s greatcoat round his head and 
left him there to suffocate. We had taken off 
our gloves; we must be prepared to fight with 
bare hands. 

My companion came back and piilled me away 
a little frantically, fearing, I suppose, that I would 
bring my knife into play; and once more we 
quickly ran forward hand in hand. 

This time we had better luck. We gained a 
broad street quite unseen and presumably unheard, 
and my companion gave a deep sigh of delight. 

* There,’ she cried incautiou^y, * there; it’s 
that house strsught ahead ; quick, qmck! ’ 

With all caution forgotten, we raced along. 
As we stopped under the house, 1 jumped upwards 
and caught a wooden shutter. With a wrench it 
came open, and it needed but a blow or two to 
break a great glass pane and to clear a space 
through which I might clamber. I was up and 
through like a flash, and in a moment, leaning out 
of the opened window, I had my companion by 
the hands. But her breath came in great pants ; 
her strength had almost left her; and I had her 
only half-way in when oiice more the street was 
disturbed by the running of feet. I saw one, two, 
three, four black dots appear. 


p 
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*Ah,’ she cried just once in fear; ‘save me, 
save me! ’ 

* Courage,’ I answered grimly. ‘ Courage, and 

grip-’ 

I was afraid that she would collapse. It is 
always like this vnth women. They run on their 
nerves so smoothly that one forgets the essential 
difference which divides them from men. So with 
a frantic effort I lifted her sheer in. We were 
barely in time, for as I swung the shutter gently 
to, vdth my heart thumping its alarm, the men I 
had seen in the distance ran past. Perhaps we 
were safe. Perhaps 1 

They are clever little devils, these Japanese. 
The men following us discovered, in less time 
than it takes to count, that they had overrun 
their quarry, and that whoever we were, we must 
be in hiding. For hardly had my companion 
gained her breath and her composure, and whispered 
to me that she was going upstairs with her matches 
to search for those precioiis papers, than I heard 
the footsteps coming back—this time more and 
more slowly. The footsteps stopped again and 
again and again, and came to and fro. And then 
suddenly I knew that we were lost. For one of 
the men, coming cautiously along under the 
window, had crushed his foot on some of the 
broken window-glass; then he stepped on some 
more glass, and pushing his hands upwards with 
quick intuition, he discovered that the shutters 
were barely closed. And vdth his chattering the 
others all drew near. 1 grimly prepared myself. 
We would see what we would see. I would 
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have to hold that window at all costs. If I gave 
way, I woiild possibly be shot in the morning by 
order of a military tribunal. 

All the world now knows how cunning are 
these little men against whom I was pitting myself. 
In all truth they are so devilish cunning and 
suspicious, that nothing escapes them. But, 
fortunately, these very qualities make them slow. 
Oh yes, very slow. First, these men did not 
know with whom they were dealing, and that was 
one reason for their tong cautious. Second, they 
had no instructions, and that was a second reason. 
And third and fourth and fifth, each man wished 
to act in his own way. So they talked together 
for some time, and therefore gave me a breathing- 
space. I soon had a plan—a plan such as a man 
must think of in such an emergency,—and quickly 
stripping off my coat, I hid myself behind the 
window-curtains. You will have understood that 
1 have some strength in my arms and chest. I 
was going to test it badly. Perhaps I could 
crush each man nearly to death. 

The little fellows below at last made up 
their minds; and as they were very small, two 
placed their backs against the wall, whilst a third 
kicked off his shoes. Boldly enough this one 
climbed up, and standing with his chin on the 
window-sill, peered into the black room. His 
head was two feet from me. There was not a 
sound. 

Satisfied at length, he caught hold of the frame¬ 
work and began clambering in. I was just behind 
the curtains, you will remember. I had my coat 
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in my hands. The man jumped to the floor and 
stood for a bit, and then : 

* Die job! ’ he called back to his companions ; 
* die job!' 

Yes, those were his words: ‘ Die job I ’ 

For a moment I stood transfixed. What did 
it mean, this die job ? Was it an invocation to 
battle ? What did it mean ? 

Days afterwards I learnt that it was the Japanese 
for * do not be afmd,’ * all’s well.’ But just then 
1 felt for some strange reason like a murderer who 
is suddenly unmasked. Yet I did not move—not 
an inch—until the little Japanese moved ; and then 
I moved behind him like a panther ready to 
spring. 1 could hear another of them preparing 
to follow this first man, and this tightened my 
muscles with an added fear. 1 tracked the first 
man by the sound of his breathing, and as he 
stumbled against the half-dosed door through 
which my fair companion had vanished upstdrs, 
I heard the second man behind eis begin to 
climb in. Through the doorway we went, the 
first man and myself, feding our way inch by inch. 
Then no sooner were we out in the passage than I 
gently pulled the door to, and- 

It was done with too much noise, that I will 
confess; but it was hard work to do quite 
silently. 1 fell on the top of him from betund 
with my coat, and with the man gasping and 
wriggling 1 crushed him against my chest with 
my arms round his head, and 1 pull^ till some¬ 
thing cracked, and then I let go. The sweat 
burst out on me, and I caught my breath in 
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fevered gasps ; but not for a moment did I forget 
the second man. He was calling from behind the 
door in a gentle sort of a way, to learn where his 
comrade was and what had happened; for, as I 
have ssdd, there must have been some noise, 
though I cannot be sure. In such wrestling, men’s 
ears cease to function ; there may even have been a 
great noise. My blood had raged like the blood 
of a bull, for I was afrsud. 

The second man called gently ag^ and ag^, 
and even went back and talked to his conuwes. 
They were waiting below, two more of them, to 
learn whether they should come too. But now 
they had all become suspicious. 1 had foolishly 
thought that it would be possible to deal with 
three or four of them as I had dealt with this 
first. Now I knew that it had been an idle 
dream. I paused in doubt At length an idea 
struck me. I went back a little way into the 
passage, so as to make my voice sound more 
^tant, and then gently called *Die jobl die job!' as 
I had heard the nrst man do. The poor fellow’s 
words might prove to be prophetic in a certun 
sense ; we would see. 

My calling must have puzzled the second man, 
must have given him back some of his lost con¬ 
fidence, and yet have added to his suspicions. For 
1 heard him move forward agsun, hesitatingly and 
carefully, and then 1 heard his hand strike i^ainst 
the door. The door opened creakingly, as if 
protesting against disclosing the heap on the 
ground ; ana I heard the breathing of the man 
as he came slowly forward. Then he stopped and 
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stood stock-stiU, and the seconds ticked them¬ 
selves away in the beating of my heart. 

I tried to guess the distance ; I tried to measure 
what I must do, and I began to hate this dark 
with a deadly hatred. Yet it was now one of 
two tlungs—to hunt, or to be hunted ; and since 
human beings are what they are, there could only 
be for me one choice. I made ready for my 
spring ; braced myselr, stiffened my jaw, and then 
to my horror shadows began to play on the walls. 

A stream of light curled flickeringly forward. 
I looked, not daring to speak and not quite 
understanding, for 1 had forgotten. And suddenly, 
as we stood like this, down the strircase came 
the bright light of a candle. It was my companion 
returning ; 1 had been made powerless. 

I suppose the second man must have thought 
that his comrade had found a light and was 
bearing it back; for he stood there waiting 
patiently without a word. But when he saw a 
white woman in her stockinged feet appear, he fell 
back in astonishment, gibbering to himself. And 
Maud—^for her name was Maud, though 1 had 
never called her that—what did she do ? Ah ! you 
should have seen that, for that was grit, as the 
English say. She came rapidly forward, bearing 
a large packet in her hand and with her eyes 
sparkling with excitement. She suspected nothing, 
for she believed that 1 was keeping watch and 
ward ; and in me she had learnt to trust. Then, 
when she was on the lowest steps, she suddenly 
saw, standing by a dark mass on the ground, a 
squat soldier in undress uniform with a knife in 
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his hand. That is what she saw, and nothing else. 
For I was in the shadow a few yards behind, 
whither 1 had retreated step by step as soon as I 
had seen the light advance. My companion could 
therefore only see the dark mass and the squat 
soldier with the knife. She understood at once. 
The dark mass on the ground was me. The 
soldier had killed me with that knife, and she was 
alone—quite alone. 

She did not blow out the candle and run as I 
should have done. No, she was a woman, and 
therefore more afnud of the dark than of a man. 
She exclaimed, ‘ Oh ! oh ! oh! ’ perhaps two or 
three times, and then she set down the candle at 
her feet and drew a tiny little revolver. 

‘ Well, come on, you little devil,’ she exdumed 
aloud, vnth her deep bosom heaving. * Come on; 
come.’ 

The soldier, however, stood motionless. I 
could understand why he did that. He was struck 
dumb. For, almost at his feet, he could see what 
my companion could not see—that the black 
mass was none other than his own comrade, and 
that his comrade was dead. It was a marvellous 
setting. 

We stood like that perhaps for two minutes, 
perhaps for twenty seconds—who can count time 
when time has lost its meaning ? And then, 
possibly because I was the least surprised of the 
three and knew the most, I acted first. 

1 stepped forward, jumped, and struck, as Maud 
screamed in anguish on the staircase. The candle. 
Heaven be prised, was on the ground, or else 
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nothing could have saved me; and with the 
advantage of the surprise and of my greater 
height (though 1 only had my bare hands), 1 bore 
the man to the ground as he pricked at me vainly. 
Then I choked him until he weakened, and then, 
stuffing my coat around his head, I strapped him 
down. 

‘Quick,* 1 cried, as my companion, divided 
between amazement and new-born hope, stood 
hesitating. ‘Quick, we have not a minute to 
lose.* 

‘ 1 have the papers,* she answered. ‘ Yes, let us 
run,* and together we ran to the back of the 
house. We got out quickly enough, thanks to 
her knowledge, and then up anomer street we 
ran. We paused only once—she to put on her 
shoes, 1 to wipe away the blood which trickled 
down my arm. Then we ran on agun, and then 
on and on. 


VI 

Somehow we managed to gain the back country 
beyond the fortress unseen. Somehow we managed 
to toil quickly on all night by foUomng the track 
of the railway ; and when morning came we found 
ourselves near a great bay with the blue sea break¬ 
ing gaily on the shore. A brown Chinese vilh^, 
with many untidy yards, nestled in the very centre 
of the sloping shore, and to that village we some¬ 
how ran with our remaining strength. I had half 
carried my companion through the night, and I was 
weary as men are when they have almost ceased 
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to be men. Somehow, too, we induced a junk- 
master to set sail at once, and somehow we gained 
the friendly shores of the opposite coast, which 
was but seventy miles away. And, somehow, still 
infinitely weary, we got a steamer and came back 
slowly to where we had started from. We had 
won. 

The first man I met in Ting, when I had 
changed and made myself decent again, was my 
old friend James—James, that curious man. 

‘ Been shooting, 1 hear,’ he smd with a grin, as 
soon as he had shaken hands. ‘ Had good luck ? ’ 

* Yes,’ I said ; ‘ perhaps too good.’ 

‘ Weil, anyway, it’s all over now. Seen this ? ’ 

He pulled a telegram from his pocket, as he was 
alwajrs doing, and handed it to me. I shall always 
think of him as a telegram-man—as a man who, 
having exiled himself to make money, bound him¬ 
self to the civilised world by endless telegrams. 

Peace had been propos^, this tel^ram sud; 
there was to be an armistice, negotiations, a truce! 
I became a little angry as I thought of the odds 
we had freed for those wretchra papers. But 
there was something more. 

For that afrernoon, when I visited my com¬ 
panion of this adventure to learn how she was, 
she suddenly drew that big packet of documents 
and plans from under her chair, and selected a 
little bit of paper covered with Japanese script. 

* Do you know what this is ? ’ she sud. 

She waved the shred of paper tantalisingly near 
my nose. Even if she had handed it to me 1 should 
have been none the wiser, so 1 shook my head. 
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‘ Well, then, here,’ she continued, opening her 
other hand, ‘ here is a proper English translation, 
guaranteed genuine.’ 

Eiagerly I seized it and read. Well, what do 
you mnk it was—^what do you think ? It was 
short and to the point It said this : 

‘ All the documents herein contained have had 
duplicates made which have been forwarded to the 
Headquarters Staff for fiUng.’ 

I sprang up with a smothered oath. Those 
little devils had outwitted us before we had ever 
begun to play. All that trouble—all that danger 
and all those other things—for this! I became 
more and more angry. 

Suddenly my companion burst into a peal of 
laughter, and then again and again did she laugh. 
These Americans certainly have a droll sense of 
humour. I for one would not even smile. Never! 

* But the laugh is on us,’ she protested at last 
when she had controlled herself. ‘That is what 
we call a real sell.’ She stretched out her hand : 
‘ Come,’ she sud once again ; ‘ cheer up, and shake. 
It needs a good shake. You, anyway, played fair.' 

I shrugged my shoulders and then- 

Well, in the end 1 shook. And that, my 
friends, is the gist of the story of what I was 
doing during the greatest war of modern times. 
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I 

The two men had followed each other for many 
days with such a strange fascination holding them 
t(^ther that even a temporary s^Kuration seemed 
imposable. The whole thing was mad and lat^h> 
able in a world which no longer takes itself very 
seriously; the whole thing would never have 
occurred had they not been in a new and novel 
environment which threw their personalities into 
too bold a relief. 

They watched one another closely, too, as from 
day to day they continued the strange contest 
which had at first locked them together. The 
Elnglishman was small and terrier-like (his enemies 
called him a rat); the American was tall and 
gaunt (his enemies called him a wolf) ; and so the 
rat-like Englishman and the wolf-like American 
who were travelling together, with their strange 
purpose always in view, waited hungrily when 
they were in company until they were alone; and 
no sooner were they alone than forthwith did 
they b^in once more their endless and raucous 
discusaon. Incidentally it may be remarked that 
they were fighting the Revolutionary War as a 
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main contest, and the future of England and 
America as a secondary issue. The relative 
standing of Englishmen and Americans was much 
intermingled in the whole affair, but neither would 
for an instant have admitted this. And incident¬ 
ally it may also be remarked that twice had they 
chosen for themselves lonely spots, and had tried 
to reach a solution of these vexed problems after 
the methods approved of by a former Marquess of 
Queensberry, with certain emendations specially 
introduced to meet the particular requirements of 
the case. But the Englishman was too rat>like 
to be easily hurt (he was so demed game, the 
American had been heard to remark, that he 
needed a sledge-hammer) ; as for the American, he 
was as long-drawn as a hungry wolf, and since 
clinching and choking were strictly forbidden, there 
remrined no posrible way of finishing him com¬ 
pletely. The Englishman, bring an Englishman, did 
not speak this aloud as the American would have 
done; he just thought it in his inmost mind, and 
then tried to hide the thought from himself. 

Not that they had not come near to a finish on 
two occasions. Once the Englishman had lain on 
the ground for about an hour, and had never 
mov^ an inch for that space. He was indeed 
badly hurt. And once the American had behaved 
for twenty minutes as if he were a greenhorn on a 
lurching ocean liner which was going to be the 
cause of his death. But these things did not 
count. They had agreed to fight on national 
lines—^that b, as if their nations themselves were 
fighting. There were therefore the same breath- 
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ing spaces as courtesy—or necessity—allows to 
e^austed armies; and whilst the Englishman 
was lying log-like on the ground, and the 
American was behaving like a greenhorn on a 
lurching steamer, there was an armistice during 
which a certain essential rule laid down by 
the late Marquess of Queensberry remained en¬ 
tirely in abeyance. But the Englishman needed 
a sledge-hammer to be permanently knocked 
out, for he was in all truth devilish game. 
And on the particular occaaon when he had lain 
on the ground for an hour, with the American 
sitting patiently beside him anxiously watching, he 
had finally come to with marvellous sang froid, and 
had continued the fight until it had. been finally 
interrupted by a Japanese rural policeman, who, 
thinking that murder was in progress, had drawn 
his sword and charged them. Had there not been 
that interruption, it was just possible that before 
dark the American would have done for him. 
That is what the American claimed and the 
Englishman hotly denied. Whilst they were 
explaining to the little policeman that theirs was an 
Anglo-Saxon sport which remained as popular as 
ever in spite of modern developments, and was an 
obvious proof that blood was thicker than water 
(the evidence was on their hands 1), they inwardly 
decided that it would be impossible to reach an 
absolute decision unless they had more time and 
absolute privacy. They must have a whole day or 
whole days before there could be any Yorktowns. 

They might have agreed to disagree more 
peacefully auer the second contest when the 
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American was so sea-sick, had not the Englishman 
suddenly acquired two volumes which added fuel 
to the flames. One was an American work by a 
celebrated naval captrin, showing what child’s-play 
it would have been for England to have isolated 
and crushed New England whilst placating the 
Southern States, had she properly used her naval 
strength on the inland waters ; and the other was 
a work openly discrediting Bancroft. With rat¬ 
like cunning the Englishman left these volumes 
lying around for the American to nibble at; and 
the American, wolf-like, bolted them at a single 
meaL It was that which had made a third 
contest necessary, and it was for this reason that 
they journeyed to an obscure Japanese village. 
Near this village they had ascertrined that there 
was a wilderness which no one but they would 
ever disturb from one week’s end to another. 
They would have it out at once and for all. 
They were very foolish and uncommonly stubborn, 
were these two men, and this is the curious but 
exact explanation why the great fight was never 
fought. 


II 

The little Japanese village at which they finally 
arrived proved to be a very unpretentious place. 
The village inn, with its matting worn a deep 
mahc^any colour by many thousands of tranrient 
guests, had but a single waiting-girl, a harmless 
little thing whose ingenuousness made the English¬ 
man and the American laugh heartily together. 
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They wondered aloud, when she was about, what 
she would think if she knew their grim purpose 
(for this time there was to be no quarter, and 
clinching was to be allowed). They said many 
boastful things as they lay at ease on the matted 
floor, proud of their resolute purpose. They also 
remarked, having drunk much whisky, on the 
obvious superiority of their race-stock; and the 
Englishman even said that if only the litde 
American affair had been properly handled one 
hundred and thirty years ago, the world-empire 
would have been an accomplished fact after the 
invention of steam—that is, during the reign of 
good Queen Victoria,—and none of the present- 
day international troubles would have been heard 
of. To which the American did not deign to 
make reply. He had heard that remark before; 
he for one was no royalist. 

Perhaps the little waiting-girl, ingenuous though 
she seemed, had the unnumbered yet magic sense, 
which is womanly intuition, somewhat strongly 
developed; for as she watched the two men eat 
and drink, she b^an to talk of many things in an 
entertuning little way which beli^ her looks. 
And finally, when they had done eating and lay 
content on the matting, she asked whether they 
would like to hear a short story. After they had 
stared for a moment in surprise, the two men 
grinned with a superior grin and bade her begin ; 
and so the little girl, settling herself on her 
haunches and turning down the lamp, because 
oil was precious in these regions, quietly began. 

Outside the night was very pleasant, and peace 

Q 
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and goodwill reigned undisturbed. The solemn 
moon gazed down in all its ice-cold purity, and 
little silver beams crept through the slits of the 
screens. Somehow the two rivals felt chided. 
They seemed to feel the contempt of the inanimate 
world for their petty squabbles; also, though they 
could not explain why, they felt hurt and surprised 
by the village girl. Afterwards they often 
pondered over the affiur and arrived at no better 
conclusion. 

*You will remember,* sud the little waiting- 
girl in her lisping speech, * the railway on which 
you journeyed hither. Perhaps twenty or thirty 
miles or so from here the thick forests which 
surround us commence, and the rice-fields which 
cover the land farther to the south are no longer 
met with. It is a lonely land even now, but a few 
years ago it was still more so. The railway halted 
at the edge of the forests because there seemed no 
profit in making it come any fiirther. From the 
edge of the forests to this little village ran only a 
rude country-road, on which plied pack-horses and 
some old vehicles. Even the kuruma (rickshaw) 
was unknown. I am not of these parts. I was 
brought here when very small from a big city in 
the south, because my parents were poor and tWe 
were many mouths to reed. That is why I know 
how it was at the beginning. 

‘ At first I worked in a charcoal-burner’s house, 
where I boiled the rice and washed the pots and 
pans. But the work was too hard for me, and so 
I ran away. That was some distance from here. 
Fortunately I soon found some people who were 
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good and kind, and who gave me all 1 needed. For 
them I worked as I had worked for the charcoal* 
burner; but as I grew up they treated me with 
greater and greater care. They were very kind. 
Life was peaceful, and the years passed quickly 
away. 

‘ Well, at last, when I was ^teen, I b^ged to 
be allowed to go for once to the capital, so that I 
might see my relatives and make a little money. 
Consent was soon ^ven, for I had been carefully 
tnuned, and my employers expected that if 1 made 
a litde money I would send something back to 
recompense them. So, seated on a pack-horse, 
I started one fine morning for the r^way, and after 
travelling all day I arrived in the evening at the 
station, where there was just such a rude inn as 
this. There was little sleep that night at the inn ; 
for all through the night people were arriving 
from the country around to take the early morning 
train, and as each person came there was a fresh 
clatter and bustle. I did not mind, for I was 
much excited and talked with every one. No 
sooner had day begun to dawn than all the 
passengers, unaccustomed to time-tables and un¬ 
willing to listen to the inn people, thought that 
the hour had arrived to take their seats in the 
train; and so they all filed out and sat on the 
platform until the trun arrived. 

* I was more excited than ever, for I was very 
young, and I watched mth interest everything 
around me. Most of the people were of the 
poorest class; but there was one lady who must 
have been quite rich, for she had a handsome 
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plush satchel held tightly in her hand, and she 
kept apart from the others. There was also a 
young girl, the daughter of a lumberman near 
by, whom I knew slightly, and she and 1 stood 
together. 

‘When the train came in every one rushed 
for seats, except the old lady and the lumberman’s 
daughter and myself. We all had tickets of the 
second class, and we knew that for us there would 
be no crowding. Indeed, we soon found that we 
three were the only occupants of the second-class 
carriage, which was very long and very clean. 
There were soft cushions on the seats—better than 
those that are found now, for then the trains 
were new and nice,—and down the centre of the 
carriage were placed little tables with teapots and 
teacups and boiling water. It was very com¬ 
fortable, and I was very thankful to my employers 
who had been so kind to me. 

‘We had settled ourselves and arranged our 
bags, and the train was almost ready to start, when 
a curious thing happened for such a small far-off 
station. It surprised every one, and from every 
carriage window people leant out. A girl of 
about my age, but fully dressed in a schoolgirl’s 
hakama (over-skirt), and with her hair tied in the 
new fashion, rushed into the station with a loud 
clatter of geta and demanded a second-class ticket 
for the capital. I remember the station people 
were quite astonished, for they could not imagine 
where she had come from. The school^rl 
hurriedly paid for her ticket, ran forward to our 
carriage, jumped in, and glancing around to see 
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who was there, quickly seated herself near the old 
lady.’ 


Ill 

The tea-house lamp had burnt so low, that, 
murmuring an excuse, the little serving-girl 
suddenly paused in her narrative to stand up and 
adjust it. Perhaps she did this from a natural 
feminine desire to see whether she was being 
carefully listened to. Perhaps she had other 
reasons. In any case she was instantly rewarded. 
For as soon as the flame of the lamp crept a little 
higher, she could see the two men whom she was 
bent on entertaining, both in attitudes of deep 
attention. Both the Englishman and the American 
were sitting stock-still with their hands clasped 
round their knees; and on the faces of both was 
a most curious expression. For some reason a note 
of tragedy seemed to them to be creeping into 
this little maiden’s tale; and for some reason it 
began to exercise them both most strangely. As 
the girl reseated herself noiselessly and arranged 
the skirt of her kimono^ their fingers gripped 
tighter and they leant farther forward. Apart 
from their deep breathing, they made not a sound. 
As listeners the Englishman and the American 
had become ideal; they were as silent as the grave. 
They belonged to the inanimate world. The 
girl, seeing this, looked satisfied and quietly 
resumed her tale. She crept a little nearer them 
in her anxiety to be quite clear. 
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IV 

‘ With the coming of the schoolgirl,’ she now 
continued, * our number was raised to four. I had 
thought that perhaps the schoolgirl would talk 
and that then it would become quite gay. We 
had a long day before us, and anything would have 
been welcome to break the dulness. But 1 was 
quickly disappointed. The schoolgirl sat quite 
close to the old lady and never said a word. She 
scarcely even rused her eyes, and she sat so quiet 
that the lumberman’s daughter and myself, who 
were together in our own corner, thought at times 
that she was asleep. Yet each time we whispered 
to one another that she was tired and sleeping, 
she did something to show that she was vnde 
awake, until in the end we wearied of watching her 
and wondering who she was. That was because we 
ourselves had b^un to nod. The gently swa^ng 
train and the rumbling of the wheels indeed made 
me more and more sleepy. My eyes closed down 
again and agun, and the landscape became funter 
and funter. I felt that it was beautifully restful 
to sit in a trdn. My head nodded more and 
more as if some one were pulling it down. I had 
never felt that feeling before. 

‘ I must have slept a little, for I came to with a 
sudden start. For some reason I wondered what 
had happened. 1 looked blinkingly around me. 
1 saw first that my companion and the old 
lady were both sleeping soundly. The tnun was 
lumbering along in the same manner, and out 
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of the windows I could see the green rice- 
fields. Then for some reason I noticed something 
else. It started me strangely. It was this. The 
schoolgirl had moved a little nearer the old lady. 
The more I looked the clearer did that become. 
She was now so close that by moving her hand 
she could touch the old lady. On the old lady’s 
knees, tightly clasped in her hands, was the red 
plush satchel; and as I looked, the schoolgirl 
and the satchel became somehow connected in my 
mind. 1 could not tell why I thought this. Yet 
it was so. The schoolgirl still had her eyes cast 
down. Her hands were folded in her lap, and it 
was only possible to see that she was not deeping 
from the movement of her feet. They seemed to 
twitch. The toes moved over the end of her geta. 
I became very frightened. 

* It was not easy for me to decide what to do. 
I felt that the schoolgirl was a thief. She was a 
robber who perhaps carried weapons, 1 thought. 
But I could not take any steps. If, when the 
train stopped at one of the few stations, a train 
official came and opened the door, I derided that I 
would risk it, and springing out would call to him 
that the schoolgirl was a c^gerous thief, perhaps 
carrying arms. But if no one came to our carriage 
I could not move. Supposing 1 moved and went 
to the door, the schoolgirl, who was tall and 
strong, would come after me and perhaps kill me 
before help could come. After a few moments I 
felt sure that somehow the schoolgirl knew that 
I was measuring her. Though not once had her 
eyes met mine, still in some way she was reading 
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my thoughts just as I was trying to read hers. 
You will think it strange, but it is true. As I 
thought, I became more and more frightened; 1 
could scarcely move. 

* Meanwhile at last the train stopped, and 
anxiously I watched. Once a guard walked so 
dose past my window that I could have touched 
him, yet 1 dared not say anything. The man 
looked up at me with indifference on his face and 
passed along. A word would have stopped him ; 
I dared not speak it. Outside in this station people 
were running gaily about fetching hot water to 
make tea, and children were playing. Inside our 
carriage we four sat quite still like dead people. 
It was terrible. 

* An hour passed away, during which I feigned 
sleep; and during that interval the schoolgirl 
moved herself inch by inch until she sat almost 
touching the old lady. She now leaned her head 
back as if she had hillen asleep. But I knew what 
that meant. It was to practise the old trick of 
watching with one’s eyes nearly tight shut. I can 
do it myself. I became desperate, and now feign¬ 
ing sound slumber, I let my head rock to and fro, 
until with a great bump I struck against the 
lumberman’s daughter. She woke up with a little 
cry, and as I apologised to her, I drew a little pencil 
from my sleeve and wrote rapidly on the palm of 
my hand in kana, “ The girl over there is a thief. 
WhatshaUwedo?” 

* I held my hand open whilst I nudged my com¬ 
panion, and as she read and at length understood, 
the colour suddenly rushed to her face in a great 
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wave and then rushed away again, leaving her 
deadly pale. She sat like that for so long that I 
thought the shock must have injured her ; her 
hancu trembled violently and she appeared as one 
sick. The fear of thieves is very great vnth us; 
when they are opposed they kill without mercy; 
it is this fear which allows Aem to work so easily 
in our country. 

‘ At length, however, the lumberman’s daughter 
recovered sufficiently to write on the palm of her 
hand three words. They were, “ Do nothing. 
Wait ” ; and so, sitting side by side and gazing 
with fright, the lumberman’s daughter and I 
watched and waited. We hoped that together 
we could defend ourselves. 

* The schoolgirl must have become callous by 
now and anxious to finish. For we saw her shift 
her arms, and then cautiously her left hand stole 
towards the plush bag on the old lady’s knees. 
It was soon on top of the bag, and the fingers had 
b^un working at untying the strings. The 
lumberman’s daughter and I sat as if fascinated. 
We saw how demy she pulled the strings apart 
without so much as shaking the bag. We saw 
how she opened it, and then we saw her whole 
hand disappear inside. We almost ceased breath¬ 
ing in our fright. The old lady was being robbed 
of everything she owned whilst we looked on. 
We coidd have wept. 

‘ The hand continued to move inside the bag very 
gently, and then suddenly we saw this. The school¬ 
girl’s right hand, which was on her lap, shot up 
with a convulsive movement and remained in the air 
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mth the fingers standing straight out. The right 
hand remained there. Like a flash the left hand 
now jumped out of the bag, and with a quick¬ 
ness which was surprising it was thrust into the 
schoolgirl’s kimono rieeve. The robbery had been 
made. 

* We had been so closely watching these strange 
movements of the hands that our eyes had not seen 
the girl’s face. As we now glanced at her we 
received a fresh shock. The girl’s face had become 
crimson red—so red that the veins stood out as if 
they would burst. The red in her face darkened 
until it became almost black, and the right hand 
remained in the air with those strange stiff fingers. 
What did it mean ? 

‘ The schoolgirl suddenly raised her eyes for the 
first time during all those hours, and gazed full at 
us. There was something awM in those eyes; 
and the lumberman’s daughter quickly pressed 
against me vnth a little cry. The colour swept 
suddenly from the schoolgirl’s face to leave her 
pale as a ghost. Only her eyes blazed blacker and 
blacker. Were fear and shame and anger working 
in her ? We became more and more afraid. For 
the red wave soon came back to her face again ; 
but this time it was shorter, and when it had gone 
she was paler than ever. And with her colour 
coming and going and her left hand hidden inside 
her kimono, the schoolgirl sat motionless whilst 
the old lady beside her slept. The lumberman’s 
daughter and I remained just as motionless, pressing 
together for comfort and watching with awe the 
schoolgirl’s face. It was becoming whiter and 
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whiter, and we noticed that dark rings were appear¬ 
ing under her eyes. Her shame must be immense, 
now that the deed was done and it had been seen. 
Perhaps she would kill herself, we thought. She 
was dying of shame, and we began almost to pity 
her. She knew that we had watched her, and 
though her daring had been great, her remorse 
was now greater. Deathly pale, and with her 
hands always as she had plac^ them after those 
last rapid movements, the schoolgirl sat silent. 
No sound escaped from her lips. She might have 
been frozen. 

* It was impossible that it could last so much 
longer. Something must happen, we somehow felt. 
If the schoolgirl did not move soon, the lumber¬ 
man’s daughter and I were determined to jump 
out at the next station and give the alarm. For 
our turn might come next if we showed weak¬ 
ness ; we must be resolute. So we sat waiting for 
the next station, and as the train at last slowed 
down, both of us prepared to rush to the door. 

* It was unnecessary, however. The schoolgirl 
had got up as the train slowed, and moved forward. 
It seemed to us that she had become faint and 
weak. She moved very slowly, and once she 
pressed her right hand to her heart. But she 
never spoke a word or uttered a sound; not a word 
or a sound passed her lips. She quickly seized the 
door handle, turned it, and hardly had the train 
stopped, than she was out and had disappeared. 
She was gone for good. 

* With a rush the lumberman’s daughter and I 
fell on the old lady and shook her violently. ** Old 
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mother,” we called in chorus, “you have been 
robbed by the schoolgirl. We both saw it. Old 
mother, look to your bag, look to your bag. You 
have been robbed.” 

* The old lady must have been sleeping soundly, 
for we made her understand with difficulty. She 
blinked her eyes and looked at us stupidly, whilst 
we rehearsed the scene which had taken place 
during her slumbers. And as we did it and she 
slowly understood, the old lady only murmured, 
“So desuka” and never looked to her bag. 

‘ “ But your bag, your bag,” we at last cried, all 
curiosity to see what had been lost; “ open your 
bag and see.” 

* The old lady slowly fumbled with the strings 
and then carefully threw open the whole neck of 
the bag. She pushed it very wide open. The 
lumberman’s daughter and 1 craned our necks 
forward to see. As we slowly understood we 
shrieked together. For there, on the top of the 
bag, the treasure of this old lady, lay a hideous 
snapping turtle, and in the turtle’s mouth was a 
bleeding human finger! ’ 

As the .little waiting-girl told that strange 
dinouement, the Englishman and the American leant 
forward with a common impulse. When the girl 
ceased with a sob of emotion and rose to turn up 
the lamp and prepare the beds, with another com¬ 
mon impulse the Englishman and the American 
also rose. They wanted to shake her hands and 
congratulate her. 

The writing-girl stretched her arms up, and the 
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light flared higher. ‘ Look! ’ called the English¬ 
man in suppressed excitement; ‘ look ! look! ’ 

‘ Great God 1 ’ sdd the American. 

In his excitement the Englishman suddenly 
seized the girl by the arm. She wrestled agdnst 
his superior strength, with little animal-like sobs, 
but he overcame her and slowly bore her right 
arm under the lamp. It was most remarkable. 
The forefinger of the left hand was completely 
missing I 

The girl broke away with sobs and disappeared. 
The next morning when they asked for her, the 
old woman of the inn told them gruflly that she 
had no-byo (brain fever), the curious Japanese fever 
of madness. The Englishman and the American sat 
all the morning looking at one another in silence 
and thinking about it. Thrir plans had been oddly 
disturbed. At noon, when their eyes met, they 
smiled gravely as brothers do. 

‘ Why ? ’ sud the American at last. 

'Hell! ’ sud the Englishman shortly afterwards. 
They shook hands and prepared to forget the dis¬ 
concerting history of the eighteenth century. But 
the hideous turtle and the bleeding human finger 
and the agony borne in that speechless way they 
could not forget. It exercised them strangely. 
Later on they walked arm in arm back to the 
station. ‘ Was it a confession ! * asked the 
Englishman for the twentieth time, with the 
dc^gedness of his race. The American did not 
answer immediately. He swept his free arm 
round in an eloquent movement, as if to indicate 
how many things there are in heaven and earth 
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which cannot be understood. He looked almost 
as if he would make a speech. Then he stood still 
a bit and laughed very softly for such a wolf-like 
man. 

‘ Why,’ he said, ‘just look at you and me! ’ 
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I 

The Hakka girl laughed shrilly as she twisted her 
toes and teasM the sullen European dogs. Out¬ 
side the heat grinned; outside in the sun it 
was really unbearable. Yet, inside the verandahs, 
with the whole house shrouded in green-painted 
blinds, and with nothing but cool matting spread 
on the polished floors, it was pleasant enough 
—if one lay on the ground as the Hakka girl 
lay. She was clothed only in a pair of the 
thinnest grass-cloth trousers and in a little jacket 
of the same material. The jacket she had not 
even troubled to fasten, and so her full brown 
bosom rolled and tumbled, fresh and cool and 
tempting to the eye, as she twisted her toes and 
teased the sullen European dogs; and whenever 
she sprawled back to lie at ease, the heavy silver 
bracelets on her arms rattled and clashed in a 
joyous way. To one raised in the fields and 
accustomed to face fierce heat and slashing storm 
in this most primitive attire—with perhaps a big 
hat of stiff-m^e straw added thereto, as a luxury 
rather than a necessity,—to such a one these cool 
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verandahs vnth their soft clean matting were 
paradise, no matter what the temperature. So 
the Hakka girl laughed shrilly in mere "animal 
enjoyment as she teased the tired European dogs, 
and stole their peace and sleep away. Had she 
not been mistress to this foreigner for four long 
years ? and had she not acquired the right to do 
what every woman loves above all things—just 
what happens to please her at the moment ? 

For it was four long years ago that Black 
Henry—as the dark-faced foreigner had been 
nicknamed by her country people, because he had 
been so burnt by the sun that he seemed to have 
lost his white identity—had come across her. It 
was far to the south of this—aright down near the 
equator-line—that he had met her, in a particular 
spot where the summer is ten months long, and 
the mosquitoes are reputed bigger than aiU the 
other mosquitoes in the world. She was then 
simply a Hakka girl of the people who are called 
Strangers (though no one really knows why) ; 
people who have immense skill in rowing little 
boats called Hk-ao-taks, and are hated by all the 
other people around them just because they are 
Strangers. It was in a tik-ao-tak that Black 
Henry had first seen the girl; and as the tik- 
ao-tak is rowed with the right arm and the left 
leg, in tremendous swinging movements which 
nearly lift the frail craft out of the water, the 
Hakka girl had been displayed to some advantage. 
Though she was then only sixteen years old, the 
ten months’ summer had already made of her a 
lithe but deep-bosomed woman; and as she 
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swung her whole shapely brown body to the 
exhausting measure of tik-ao-tak rowing, she had 
seemed very desirable. Black Henry had stopped, 
of course, and engaged the girl in conversation ; 
he had then hired her to carry him, and his guns, 
and his dogs, up creeks as far as she could go, so 
that he could see her and watch her, and assess her 
with his eye. There was nothing strange in this; 
for in Asia, where time moves slowly and man is 
the slave of Nature, nothing is ever really strange. 

In the end he had bought her—on the hire- 
purchase system of the East, which is as old as the 
East itself. And to keep the girl company, and 
to protect her because she was a Hakka and of the 
people who are called Strangers, he had allowed 
her to have her old mother with her—her mother, 
who could croon such little songs as this, in the 
strangest cadences and with the most curious 
breaks and quavers in her old voice r 

My flower is sleeping, 

My flower has fallen asleep ; 

My flower is resting, 

My flower is a quiet girl; 

Sleep, my flower, rest. 

That was four years ago now ; and the Hakka 
g^rl, and the Haklu girl’s mother, had merely been 
added to Black Henry’s baggage-train whenever 
he had been transferred from one place to another 
by the Government he happened to serve. These 
two were never any trouble. The baggie-train 
always moved on water—by sea, or by river, or 
by canal,—for in China it is only on river-banks 
or coast-lines that the white man is ; and the 
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Hakkas, being real water-people, can sit the 
longest hours quietly contemplating the tides in 
everlasting comfort, singing gently to themselves 
such little songs as the old mother sang. A piece 
of matting, a bowl of rice, a cup of tea, and they 
were happy travelling the longest distances. Only 
when the north wind came—in winter when it 
was almost cold—did they rebel a little. For 
thoiigh by tradition the Hakkas had first come 
from the north, they had ages ago lost the habit of 
the north, and were now quite firankly a hot- 
country people, loving the heat and certsunly 
hating the cold. North of the river-country— 
which is in the centre and the south of the Chinese 
land—^the girl and her mother objected to move ; 
and so Black Henry had officially informed his 
superiors that he lik^ the south, and that indeed it 
suited him best there to live and have his being. 
And so in the south, because the north is really 
the chosen spot and everybody desires it, he had 
duly remuned. Black Henry had been kind and 
even good to the girl, save on one occasion; and 
so four long years had slowly floated by. 


II 

The Hakka girl lay at ease and laughed shrilly 
as if she were gay, though in truth she was in a 
capricious mood. Men might have been deceived 
by that light lai^hter and the joie de vivre in the 
girl’s sensuous lines, but anim^ never could be. 
So the European dc^, who were not of the land 
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and who hated the heat just as the white man. 
hated it, though they had been born in it, lay 
sullenly growling and panting; and unwilling to 
give battle to their master’s mistress, they moved 
slowly back as the girl slid towards them. Black 
Henry coming suddenly out of his room was_ the 
only thing that saved the situation; for the girl 
had in the end edged the d(^s into a corner, and 
was determined to raise their ire. Hot countries 
are the lands of sudden fights and wayward moods; 
the girl was captious and full of battle. She could 
be very dangerous. 

At the sight of thdr master the dogs, scendng 
an ally, sprang up and leapt over the prostrate 
girl mth barks of delight. The girl, temporarily 
defeated in her tactics, got up too, and came 
forward so that the animals might understand 
who stood first in their master’s affection. The 
dogs paused, as if cowed by the knowledge of 
their own limitations. They even whined a little, 
pitifully. 

* Why do you tease them ? ’ sud Black Henry 
with irritation in his voice. 'Why must you 

always tease them? Be stiU or else-’ He 

paused, and looked the girl up and down as he 
thought of the day when he had seized her and 
beaten her soft skin black, because he had found 
that there was in her a devil of callousness which 
had impelled her to torture some wretched animal 
in an inhuman way. 

The girl’s face changed as she understood what 
was meant, and for a moment her eyes darkened 
until there was something openly sombre and 
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menacing in them. Then she changed her mood 
like a cat, and purred some excuses as she rubbed 
her soft body against his. She had meant nothing 
—she was only playing, she protested. 

Black Henry was duly appeased, for without 
the girl life would have been very dull. In the 
hole in which a benevolent Grovemment condemned 
him to live (for the sum of seven hundred pounds 
a year, all included) there were but feijr other 
European men and no women. There was the 
man who openly lived to drink, who was very un¬ 
interesting ; there was the man who had taken to 
opium, who was worse ; there were seven other 
men with no particular vices, except the great 
one of being utterly commonplace; and finally 
there was the Portuguese who believed that 
Gimoens was the greatest personage who had ever 
lived, and that beside the Lusiad the Odyssey was 
as nothing. The Portuguese was the most 
interesting of all these eimes, because he had 
always immense grievances to air, and because, 
when he could be distracted from them by being 
enticed into reciting the Lusiady he was almost the 
funmest man in the world. He believed in 
Camoens ; he understood Camoens; Camoens was 
his god. He was not so very Portuguese either. 
Originally his stock may have been of that race of 
old-time conquistadores ; but much residence in 
Macao, and much intermixing with that which was 
pure local-bred, had given his early ancestors a 
curious saddle-colour, which had become more and 
more accentuated from one generation to another, 
as the white blood was gradually bred out and the 
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yellow blood, reinforced by the climate, asserted 
its predominancy. 

For all this the Portuguese, with traditions as 
his most precious assets and poetic grievances as 
his pastimes, was more interesting to Black 
Henry than the other men, who had quarrelled 
with one another in years past to such an 
extent that two Clubs had been organised in 
this community of twelve white souls. The roll 
of one Club contsuned nine names, and that of 
the other seven (there were four neutrals who 
frequented both) ; and it depended on a truce 
among the warring members to have Club quorums 
at those dreary general meetings which decided 
what brands of liquors should be bought, and 
whether the great p'ings (shade mattings) reqxiired 
renewing. The situation was amusing at times, 
but more often it was merely dull; and Black 
Henry felt that had it not been for the Hakka 
^rl and the shooting and the Portuguese (who was 
so moved by the spirit of the past and his few 
precious drops of white blood that he became a 
theatre in himself), he would have so wearied of it 
that he might have become like the man who 
openly lived to drink or the man who smoked 
opium. Time spent itself very slowly as the few 
river-steamers, which gave the port its raison ttitre, 
waddled up and down stream, and brought the 
mails and the market-prices and the news of the 
outer world. There were only these few things for 
the men to discuss, as they leaned up against their 
little Club bars. Below them, on the river, so 
many hundred or so many dozen miles apart, were 
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other river-ports with bigger quotas of men, because 
they were the results of earlier treaty-making and 
because, in their case, time had actually worked an 
improvement. These lower ports the twelve men 
spoke of enviously, wondering aloud when their 
turn would come to go lower down. They had 
even movements of anger against the luckier men 
of the lower ports, and thinking of them made 
everybody drink more heavily. 

It was not strange. The months and years 
were interminable, and in the beating heat there was 
a last argument against respectability and virtue. 
It was stagnation pure and simple—stagnation in 
the very middle of a sluggish world of yellow. 


Ill 

One day the Hakka girl sat talking with her 
mother in the cool of the evening. Far beyond them 
the river moved onwards in a great flood of muddy 
waters towards the distant seas ; but near by were 
only paddy-fields with their thick, feverish smells. 
The house was well rrised on brick arches, designed 
to give long life and happiness to the fortunate 
occupant; but it was in vain, for those smells reached 
up to the heavens. The Hakka girl was moody, 
and fanned her half-naked body with a palm-leaf 
fan in irritable jerks which stopped as suddenly as 
they had b^un. She snapped at the sand-ffies, 
too, as if she had been a white woman unaccxistomed 
to such things; and she drank, not the hot tea 
that cools, but the fiery whisky and soda which is 
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not good for sluggish Eastern systems. But she 
did not care just then what was healthy or 
unhealthy, as she emptied the glass and rolled it 
idly up and down the verandah floor. She was 
moody ; and she wished to indulge her mood. 

Her wizened mother observed her with a tolerant 
eye, and waited patiently for her to begin. There 
was no need to hurry, and time, being of no special 
value, might be allowed to pass unheeded. The 
Hakka girl continued to roll her glass along the 
floor, and to snap at the sand-flies ; and then, as 
if at last she h^ made up her mind, she asked 
suddenly, ‘ Why not with chopped bamboo, pre¬ 
pared in the old way which so few know? ’ 

At this strange question the oM woman shook 
her head as if she were still reflecting, and then : 

* Child, child,’ she answered in a mumble, ‘ do 
you not remember that when they die like that 
their doctors chop them open by official order to 
see the cause ? Do you not remember Soomittoo ? 
(She pronounced Smith thus.) They dug him up 
after he had been buried, and the doctor found 
opium juice so clearly that Li-fa had to run. 
Bamboo is as bad, even given in the old way. 
They would find it, be sure ; they would find it.’ 

She paused a minute, shaking her old head 
and looking at her child curiously. Then she 
continued : 

* There is another way, but a slow way, which no 
man can know of here. It is the way of our own 
people. But we must wait until they dig the 
rice-fields. Then I will tell you this other way. 
But beware of the Canton cook and the Kiangse 
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boy. It was the Canton cook who told you that 
the master was soon going far away and would send 
us home. Perhaps it is not true. Beware, beware. 
You are too young, and you show that you could 
hate Black Henry and be unfaithful. Beware, 
beware.’ And rising from the verandah floor the 
old woman went back to the servants’ quarters, 
where she lived, leaving the girl in the master’s 
house, which was hers. 

The girl sat on thinking. Did she hate her 
master P Oh no, excepting when he threatened to 
beat her. But she hated the new idea which the 
Canton cook had put into her head—that she was 
soon going to be left alone. She knew that such 
things happened, that after years and years of 
quiet life these foreigners suddenly made a decision 
and went home. What would happen to her then ? 
She did not wish to go back where she would have 
to work ; she had acquired a right to her ease. If 
Black Henry were never to go away. . . . 

Then she crept to bed. 


IV 

There are some things which come on men 
suddenly in the East. Fever is one of them. 
For no reason you may have fever; or again, 
you may have fever for a very good cause. Black 
Henij, salted to unhealthy spots, awoke one 
morning with fever in his Mood, fever hot and 
strong, and forthwith was very angry. The dogs, 
loafing in from the verandahs as they heard him 
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stir uneasily on his bed, wondered and could not 
understand why he struck them away ; neither 
could they understand why he lay so very quiet 
without getting up. Surely this was not their 
master? They licked his hands in doubt as he 
rolled on the bed, and they looked into his eyes 
in mute imploration. What was this new strange 
happening ? 

Black Henry, at let^h convinced that it was a 
dose of fever and nothing else, got up and called. 
It was the Hakka girl who appeared—the Hakka 
girl, with bare feet and a freshly ironed suit of 
grass-cloth. 

‘ I have fever,’ sidd Black Henry shortly. ‘ I 
have it bad, too,’ he continued, as he felt his 
burning head and then stretched out his hands 
to the girl. The girl looked at him and gripped 
his hands above his wrists without speaking. 
She did not show surprise or any other feeling; 
she only seemed to seek confirmation of what he 
said. 

* Yes,’ she sud at length, ‘ you have fever, hot 
and strong. You had b^t tdce your quee-nee,* 
pronouncing the word without the final n. 

Black Henry did not trouble to answer, but 
walked shakily over to a table and sat down. He 
wrote rapidly with a pencil for a while, then 
folded up a chit and called again. 

* I have sent for the doctor,’ he said laconically, 
as a barefooted coolie bore away the message. 
His head was too hot for quinine; it required 
something else. 

The Hakka girl bit her lip and said nothing ; 
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yet as she moved from the room there was an 
angry gleam in her eye, and her lithe body 
stiffened like that of a dog that prepares for battle. 
She did not like this new complication; she feared 
doctors with a great dread. 

The doctor soon came, and sat on the edge of 
the bed swinging his legs, with a grin on his face. 
He was not very sympathetic. For the doctor 
happened to be the man who smoked opium, and 
he possessed for all fevers a contempt which was 
very outspoken. He could not get it, not if he 
tried, he ssud, because he smoked the drug, and 
fever does not enter a system that is so impreg¬ 
nated. So the doctor prescribed quinine too— 
after the fever had been dragged below lOO 
d^ees by other means—and told his patient to 
lie still and to eat the usual things, which meant 
nothing at all save weak soup. And each day 
that the doctor came filled the Hakka girl and 
the Hakka girl’s mother with more rage and 
alarm. They stupidly feared that if Black Henry 
were tempted to opium, gone would be their 
plans. But the doctor was a wise man now, 
and never suggested such a thing even in foolish 
jest—as he once had done to a man who lived 
on a hulk and was always sick from the germ¬ 
breeding stench around, and who had forthwith 
become an immoderate opium victim whom no one 
could save. The doctor stuck to quinine and 
starvation, and the drug which pulled the fever 
down ; and one morning, when Black Henry had 
been so hot in the night that he had shifted himself 
to a long cane chair on the verandah, he woke 
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up cool and fresh. The fever had gone for the 
time being, and weak but contented, Black Henry 
started off that very afternoon for a two days’ 
shoot and a change of air. 


V 

When he returned, the Hakka girl was stand¬ 
ing at the door awaiting him; and the Hakka 
girl seemed in high spirits. She led him in by 
the arm with joy on her face; and the Canton 
cook, whose life Black Henry had saved years ago 
from the grip of furious creditors, followed after 
them with a curious look in his eyes. To him 
there seemed to be too much joy, and in his 
kitchen he forthwith showed growing resentment 
to the Hakka girl and the Hakka girl’s mother 
whenever they came near. He talked, too, to the 
Kiangse boy, who pretended to be his friend, and 
said that perhaps they should warn the coolies, 
who were local people, that if they listened to the 
Hakka .girl or the Hakka girl’s mother there 
would be open trouble and open beating. 

The next morning Black Henry woke up with 
fever again. And as his reason slowly understood 
that this time it was worse, he silently put a 
thermometer into his mouth and counted four 
minutes. He tried to guess as he counted how 
high it was—perhaps 102, perhaps 103 ; but as he 
took the little instrument from his mouth, and 
gazed at it with aching eyes and splitting head, 
he whistled. It was now 104, good and fiur. 
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The fever had returned with a vengeance. He 
must act speedily. 

So he filled himself up with the white powders, 
and injected a dose of morphia into his arm, in 
order that he might sleep. Then he slept, and 
when he woke again, his temperature was only 
just above lOO. It was then time for quinine, 
and measuring himself a double dose he swallowed 
it down. 

Had he been more observant, he would have 
noticed that the Hakka girl now bothered him 
but little, and that the Hakka girl’s mother, who 
had not the freedom of the house, sometimes flitted 
rapidly to and fro. But he observed very little, 
for when a man has fever badly he hates the world 
and longs only for quiet and coolness. So the 
Kiangse boy, bringing him ice and chicken soup, 
sometimes had to speak to remind him that he 
was there, and the Hakka girl could have totally 
disappeared for all he cared. The fever went up 
and down for several days, with Black Henry 
fighting it himself; and then Black Henry collapsed 
again and sent for the doctor, whom he had never 
liked. 

This time the doctor was more serious, and 
did not grin and swing his legs as he had done 
before. He questioned Black Henry minutely, 
and also the servants and the Hakka girl. You 
cannot have fever off and on like that ^thout 
wasting, and Black Henry had begun to waste 
suddenly and rapidly, and to show bad signs. But 
the doctor could learn nothing. There were paddy- 
fields around the house, it was true, but the paddy- 
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fields had always been there, and yet only the usual 
kind of fever had been known hitherto. The 
doctor, not understanding the case at aU, even 
wandered vaguely round the house in a fit of 
energy, sniffing hard, with the dogs accompanying 
him. But he was a listless man, having been 
turned yellow by climate and environment and 
the great drug, and he smelt nothing that he did 
not always smell. It seemed a great mystery, this 
fever, and the best thing would be for Black 
Henry to go away. And so when he came back 
again he merely counselled a speedy change of air. 

But Black Henry was obstinate and refused, 
perhaps because the little Portuguese who came to 
see him in quite a sad mood had already told 
him that they were betting at the white-washed 
Clubs whether he would peg out before he went 
away. That made him angry. They had further 
proposed to toss for the Hakka girl (who was so 
shapely that any one would have taken her), and 
this added another reason why he did not intend 
to move. 

Yet the fever was doing its work—there was 
no doubt about that. The strength of Black 
Henry’s arms had become as nothing, and the 
colour was so rapidly disappearing from his dark 
face that his nickname was becoming absurd. 
Such things are the fever-marks which every man 
knows, and the Hakka girl and her mother knew 
that if it could continue like this for a week or 
two more. Black Henry could die one night for 
very simple reasons. And so they spun their 
threads in a dialect which even the Canton cook 
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could not understand; and the Hakka g^rl, because 
she was beconung vicious, drank whisky and soda 
as her master used to do, and roiled the glass 
along the verandah as if it were a plaything. 


VI 

Black Henry made the discovery one dark 
night when it was about two or three o’clock. 
He had waked hot and weary (and yet not so 
weary as he used to be, for he was now much 
weaker), and gazed faintly around him. There 
was peace and quiet, and he felt that he might 
even have enjoyed it had it not been for a certain 
smell. At night such fevers spend themselves in 
the first six hours, and then, were one not so weak, 
life becomes lazily pleasant again in a dreamy, 
vague way. You must have experienced it to 
understand that bitter sweetness; it cannot be 
described. But Black Henry’s pleasantness was 
disturbed as he became more and more conscious 
that his nostrils nauseated him—that something 
was stenching badly; and as he peered through 
his mosquito-net a little blindly, he thought he saw 
a shadow fade away. But it was too dark in the 
room to be certain about anything, and he was 
too weak to see; and so, settling himself again, he 
attempted to sleep. 

It was no use, however. He was cooler now 
and not at all drowsy; it was foolish to attempt to 
sleep. He raised himself on his elbows, and once 
again he thought he saw something. This time 
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he called, but there was no answer ; and, forgetting 
all about the doctor’s instructions and the night 
air, he boldly lowered himself from his fever bed 
and crawled to the closed windows. He had 
really become weak, he thought to himself; he 
moved best as children and weak people do. 

Once outside on the verandah he drank in the 
damp night air in great gulps, with a sense of 
acute relief stealing over him. His nostrils no 
longer tickled and nauseated him; he would lie 
here and attempt to sleep. He sighed to himself 
as he lazily stretched out his arms. With only a 
blanket around him he lay on the bare matting all 
night, sleeping as he had not slept for weeks. 

In the morning his fever had gone again. At 
first the discovery gave him no joy ; he was used 
to such ups and downs. But as the day passed on 
and still his temperature did not mount, he became 
more confident. Yet that night in bed he thought 
he had terrible dreams. He saw all sorts of things 
happen around him which he was powerless to 
prevent. People came into his room and looked 
at him, and wandered round and round his bed. 
There was the sniffle of a dog and some hissed 
curses. Then he heard a scuffle and a faint moan, 
and he thought he heard the Hakka girl gently 
laugh. He moved and attempted to rise, but his 
head was now whizzing with fever. His brain 
was so distorted and disturbed that he found him¬ 
self going round and round in a yellow mist; and 
in this yellow mist there was a thick yellow smell 
which once more hurt his nostrils and seemed 
to numb him. He longed to struggle and call 
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out, but this time he could not move as he had 
done the night before. From one nightmare he 
wandered to another, deriving a sick man’s loath¬ 
some pleasure from the foul suggestions of his 
poisoned brain. He saw in his dreams visions of 
naked men surrounding a woman he once had 
loved, and saturnalia followed which caused him 
to wrestle and to shriek aloud. He wished to be 
up and awake, yet he could not move. 

With the coming of morning he was better 
again—cleansed a little by the sweat of the night— 
and he insisted on being carried to the verandah. 
Then he sent for the doctor, and he told the 
Hakka girl she might go out now if she pleased, 
and get the youngest temple priests with the 
twelve newest burnt spots on their shaven pates 
(marks of recent sanctity and purification) to pray 
for him as she had longed to do. He also sent 
away the Kiangse boy and the Canton cook to do 
various things; and so when the doctor came 
only the local coolies were about. He wuted 
until the doctor had felt his pulse and looked him 
up and down and questioned him; and then he 
pulled the doctor towards him and whispered, so 
that no one should hear, a strange theory about 
a fever bed. 

The doctOT did not answer him imtil he had 
assured himself agun that he was sane, and then 
he only sat down and chuckled to himself in a 
way which was hard to explain. But presently 
he got up again, and going into Black Henry’s 
bedroom crawled around on his hands and knees 
looking at the floor. He was so long about it 
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that the Hakka girl returned before he had 
finished, and looked at him in the queerest way. 
Then the doctor came out and sud in the presence 
of the Hakka girl that it was all right, that there 
could be nothing wrong unth the room; and he 
concluded by writing out a new prescription which 
he handed to Black Henry, and which curiously 
enough was just this : * Writ.’ 

So all day long Black Henry waited on the 
verandah ; and in the afternoon a parcel came to 
him with a note, and the Hakka girl was dying 
to know what the one said and what the other 
contained. But Black Henry put the parcel under 
his legs and the note in his podcet and said nothing 
until nightfidl, when he announced that he was 
very tired and would sleep. As soon as he was 
alone he read the note, and then opened the 
parcel and b^n blowing out Japanese rubber 
cushions, which he arranged in the form of a 
man between the sheets on his bed. Then he 
crept out to the verandah once more, wrapped 
only in a blanket, and prepared to watch. He 
realised that he had no fever. He began to 
understand. 


VII 

The Hakka girl was sitting once again with her 
mother in the senu-darkness. This time she was 
in deadly earnest and drinking no foreigner’s 
drinks. She was fingering a thin silver hairpin 
which had a point as shiup as a sword. The 
whole house lay shrouded in darkness, and there 
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was not a sound save for the thick breathing of the 
coolies, who slept in the outhouses behind. 

‘The fever mixtures have failed,’ she said at 
length in the dull, dogged way of primitive peoples, 
‘ and the doctor has seen signs on the floor. It is 
possible that he knows, for his own woman may 
have told him about such things long ago.’ 

She paused and looked at her mother for guid¬ 
ance ; yet the old mother did not speak. ‘ This,’ 
sud the Hakka girl with a sudden hiss, as she 
pushed the long sharp pin at her mother’s arm,— 
‘this through his heart with not even a drop of 
blood to show how it was done. We should have 
tried the chopped bamboo. Now it is too late.’ 

The old woman frowned and muttered to her¬ 
self. She too, as her despair increased, was losing 
her sense of proportion. Undoubtedly Black 
Henry would now go away. They might not 
even have the house-things when he went. There 
would be nothing for them ; they would be driven 
to their own people, where they would have to 
work. She muttered and frowned more and more. 

For another hour they deliberated. Then the 
mother went slowly and creepingly back to her 
own quarters, and the Hakka girl was left alone. 


VIII 

Black Henry h^ fallen asleep, wrapped in his 
blanket though it was devilish hot. He had 
done lus best to keep awake, but his enfeebled 
bnun could not properly control his exhausted 
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body, and so he had slept. He slept as he never 
remembered having slept before, heavily, dream- 
lessly, as if an iron shield separated him from 
everything which had tormented him—as if an 
iron shield protected him from all harm. He 
moved once, he remembered afterwards; but 
speedily he sank away Sigain and became dead to 
the world. How sweet sleep could be! 

To his surprise, when he woke_^ he found him¬ 
self shut in from the dazzling sunlight, which 
filtered through the bamboo blinds of the verandah, 
by a piece of rough matting arranged over him 
like a sampan cover. The doctor was »tting 
beside him in a cane chair, reading; a book and 
sipping a whisky and soda. On his lap was one 
of the rubber cushions which he had sent the day 
before, and which Black Henry had arranged 
between the sheets on his bed. It was not inflated. 
Black Henry lazily noticed as he gazed with half- 
closed eyes; it was limp and flat. 

Black Henry stirred. The doctor put down 
his book and cautiously peered over the matting 
to see if he was really awake. ' Hullo! ’ he 
exclaimed almost jovially ; ' awake at last and well, 
I hope, old boy? I think I have discovered a 
great new cure—a wondrous cure for fevers and 
other ills.’ He threw the rubber cushion down 
beside Black Henry. ‘ Cherchez la ftmm ! ’ he 
said a little cryptically with a high-pitched laugh, 

* Cherchez la femme ! ’ For some reason that laugh 
made the ack man remember an old tradition that 
it was also a woman who had first driven the 
doctor to opium. 
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‘You are still a bit dazed,’ continued the 
doctor. ‘ I will show you the explanation.’ 

His finger pointed out a neat round hole which 
ran clean dirough the rubber cushion. He made 
a vicious stabbing motion with his right hand. 
Light crept into Black Henry’s braiji, and his 
eyes became ominously brilliant. 

‘ No, no ; you must go at once,’ the doctor said 
as he watched him. * 1 can guarantee you no 
longer. There is no use in tal^g any civilised 
steps. Throw a few things into a bag and be off 
to-day. Leave all settling to me. You should 
never have tried a Hakka girl; nobody has ever 
done it before.’ 

The doctor was even then up and rummaging 
about He soon collected a b^ full of clothes; 
he broimht out Black Henry’s despatch box and 
asked if it was all right. Then he made him 
bathe and dress, whilst the^ local chair-coolies sat 
wdting with the chsur on the verandah steps, 
wondering why the deidl their »ck master was 
going out. He should lie still until he got well 
or died. 

‘To my house,’ the doctor sud as the two 
men got into thdr cluurs. He knew the Hakka 
girl and her mother must be watching from 
somewhere. He was too lazy and careless to 
secure them at once, as he should have done. He 
had a theory wluch he thought clever. The chair- 
coolies broke into their rapid swing-pace. *To 
the steamer,’ ssdd the doctor as they reached his 
door. The great ochre-coloured river was now 
within a stone’s-throw, and the river-boat, with 
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black smoke pouring from her one thick funnel 
and her decks choked with sweating humanity, 
was for the third and last time whistling shrilly 
for her papers. 

The sweating chair-coolies insolently pushed 
their way with rough cries through the dense 
crowds of hawkers and loiterers who littered the 
bunding. They banged into people and trod them 
down, knowing well that their foreign master’s 
presence saved them from retaliation. They traded 
on their immunity. Black Henry walked feebly 
up a gang-plank as the hawsers were hauled in. 

‘Good-bye,’ called the doctor, as the river- 
steamer felt her way into mid-stream in a grave 
and ponderous way. He had wanted to say more, 
but he was busy watching the chair-coolies. He 
did not wish any of them to break away. 
He watched the steamer grow smaller and smaller 
until it became but a spot in the vast perspective. 
And as he watched, the native crowds watched 
him. They were only interested in a sheep-like 
way, b^otten of their never-ending surprise at 
the white man’s curiousness. A thousand eyes 
looked, and looked, and looked. The doctor 
didn’t even realise their existence ; he only herded 
the chw-coolies closer to their churs. 

‘ Now, we will go back,’ he said to himself, as 
if he had managed it all very cunningly. He 
walked the whole way to his house, \nth the 
empty chairs swinging in front of him. He was 
taldng no chances with the chair-coolies. He 
would keep them safe. In his house he wrote 
irritable chits which he sent out by the house-boy. 
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who was quite faithful. The chair-coolies were 
very troubled; they were kept locked-in in the 
hall when they were dying to break away. They 
did not know what was happening, and therefore 
they were afraid of punishment. 


IX 

' He has gone,’ called the Hakka girl breath¬ 
lessly to her mother, as she ran wildly up the 
steps of the house. The old woman came out of 
the door and gazed over the endless paddy-fields, 
which stretched in every direction, as if she could 
see some last traces. 

‘He has gone,’ she answered dully, as if the 
words had no meaning. There was hopelessness 
in her voice. Yet there was also relief. She knew 
that her daughter had stabbed on the bed in the 
night; she was perhaps frightened underneath the 
immense indifference of her race for everything. 

‘ He has gone,’ repeated the Hakka girl. 
Strange words fell from her lips in the Hakka 
dialect ; something imknown was happening. 
Swiftly and silently the two women disappeared 
to the back of the house and took up blue cloth 
bundles. They had been ready to leave, and had 
been watching like cats since daybreak. Quietly 
they passed down the path through the kitchen 
garden to the back gate. They passed out and 
gained the maze of paddy-fields. At the Ah-li 
creek they would get a sampan and be swallowed up. 

The Kiangse boy watched the back door close 
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on the two women, and only then called to the 
Canton cook, who was really working in the 
kitchen. 

* Every one has gone,* he called in through the 
window, as he switched his pigtdl round his head. 
It was as if he were clearing for action. He ran 
tremulously into the house, and looked out of the 
front door to make sxire that the doctor was not 
coming back. Then he went into the bedroom 
and ingeniously kicked open a locked drawer 
where Black Henry kept loose silver dollars. He 
was counting them by the time the Canton cook 
had reached him, and as there was an unequal 
number, he * played fingers ’ vnth the cook for the 
odd one and lost. They divided in the same way 
all the smaller silver ornaments, and they con¬ 
trived to be half-way down to the doctor’s place 
mth the alarm, as he came marching up the path¬ 
way with several men whom he had at last gathered 
at the little Clubs. The master having gone, the 
cook and the boy explained, the girl and her 
mother had fled, taking everything of value they 
could find. 

Though he understood that he was too late, 
and that the birds had flown with the knowledge 
he badly wanted, the doctor ripped up almost 
every board of the bedroom flooring, laughing at 
the damage he was doing to Government property ; 
and the little Portuguese, who was very active and 
very faithful and didn’t mind dirt, nosed about 
underneath with a lantern. The doctor was quite 
tired of the whole afl^air, and angry because he 
was so hot He realised that there had been an 
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anticlimax. The other men watched idly and 
picked up Black Henry’s books and skimmed 
them, because it was a bore to listen continually to 
the doctor’s theories as the investigations pro¬ 
ceeded. They only wanted to know what it 
was, so that the same game couldn’t be played on 
them; and so they sat listlessly with their sun- 
helmets on the backs of their heads and watched. 

The little Portuguese found only some long 
pieces of hollow bamboo to which hung a vile 
stench; but the Ginton cook and the Kiangse 
boy, who were now zealously assisting him, got 
a shovel and showed the doctor some curious- 
looking stuff which had been burned to ashes, and 
which set every one coughing. Also the Ginton 
cook and the Kiangse boy, continuing their in¬ 
vestigations, found a narrow passage through which 
the Hakka girl had got in under the house, because 
the house was raised on those archways. It was 
so small that the doctor wondered aloud how such 
a buxom girl could have squeezed through. 

But there was nothing else. The doctor talked 
of sending the ashes and the bamboos to civilisation 
for an analysis; but he was a little vague as to 
what benefits would accrue. It was a stink-pot 
poison and nothing else, and he had heard of such 
things for many years. The Portuguese was for 
laying information with the mandarins and getting 
the Hakka women caught. But it was all too 
much trouble and would lead to nothing, every¬ 
body else siud. The thing was ended. It had 
been nothing very new. Besides, Black Henry, 
being a foreign official, could not be involved. 
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In the evening, whilst the doctor was at 
home smoking opium, content that his nominal 
duties were over, and the released chair-coolies 
were arguing about the whole affair for the fiftieth 
time with the Canton cook (who was really 
fsuthful), the Kiangse boy sneaked out of the 
compound and pitched some odd-looking pots, 
which he had been closely hiding, into the rice- 
fields. He watched them reflectively for a bit, 
and then gazed cautiously around. Perhaps he 
would rejoin the Hakka girl if she found a new 
master. He enjoyed her sleek body; for being of 
a water-people, she was very clean. 
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I 

There was nothing very exceptional about John 
Lynch—at least so far as the eye could see. It 
is true that he was almost six feet tall and rather 
broad; but then there are doubtless many millions 
of men of English speech and ancestry just like 
that. It is also true that there was an aspect 
of hidden strength about him, a promise that if 
his muscles braced tight and he was badly roused, 
he might be a really formidable man. But then, 
again, this might have come merely from the fact 
that he had played much football and cricket and 
other games with very rough people, and that 
consequently he was accustomed to taking fighting 
risks, and knew how to toil slowly up-hill against 
crushing odds until he had reached the desired 
summit. 

Intellectually, John Lynch seemed very much 
as other men; that is, rather lazy perhaps, and 
quite willing to plough along exacuy the same 
furrows as others had ploughed before. He was 
interested, however, half-seriously and half as a 
dilettante, in psycholc^ and sociology and 
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kindred subjects; and, after a good deal of desul¬ 
tory reading, he had come to the not unsound 
conclusion that an ounce of practice is worth a 
pound of theory. In other words, he early 
perceived that hard experiences were the only 
effective measiues of vaunted theories, and that 
before final estimates could be made, things 
required to be studied rather in the work¬ 
shops of humanity than in the studios of the 
learned—which perhaps was not very profound, 
but was eminently practical. He was always 
wondering, after having pored over some in¬ 
genious treatise, what would have happened to the 
writer if he had been placed face to race with any 
one of the problems which he dealt with on paper 
with such facile pen. Where was the real agree¬ 
ment between theory and practice to be found? 
how was it to be found ? who would find it for 
him ?—these were some of the things John Lynch 
was unendingly asking himself—asking and leaving 
unanswered. 

When such a man as this John Lynch finished 
his University coiuse, and announced that England 
seemed too small for him, there was no consequent 
movement of surprise even among his relations 
and closest acquaintances. He was not remarkable 
enough for that; or, if he was, they did not suspect 
it. The truth is, also, that they cared very little 
about such a well-worn statement as he niade— 
they could not see that his presence or absence 
would interest any one,—^and they only supposed 
that he would end by going to South Africa or 
India, or perhaps even farther afield, and that after 
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a few years spent in some place where the sun 
burns one brown, he would be quite willing to 
come back and forget the exact number of square 
miles which happens to compose the total area of 
the country of his birth. 

This was a reasonable assumption ; but when, 
after a few weeks of loafing, varied by constant 
travelling up to London, John Lynch announced 
that it was his intention to go to China, there was 
a good deal of laughter. China of all places in 
the world—that at least was funny. For, without 
being as bereft of all geographical knowledge as 
are the Parisians of Paris—who, it is well known, 
believe that China is almost, though not quite, in 
South America,—it is an undoubted fact that John 
Lynch’s relatives and acquaintances only knew 
that China lay somewhere beyond India, that tea 
and silks possibly still came from there, and that 
the heathen Chinese had long pigtails. This 
knowledge would hardly have qudified them to 
speak vnth complete contempt of the geographical 
ideas of the Parisians of Paris which have just 
been mentioned. Yet doubtless they would have 
been contemptuous. Contempt is one of the 
most precious of prejudices. 

But when John Lynch brought out his third 
surprise, and finally announced that he had almost 
made up his mind to become a missionary in 
China, there was undoubtedly some interest as 
well as amazement. A missionary of all things— 
why a missionary ? Missionaries, it was said, 
taught the Bible and tried to make Christians of 
people who had absolutely no inclination to 
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become Christians, and consequently were apt to 
resist such Christianising attempts to the brat of 
their ability—sometimes so savagely that mission¬ 
aries were chopped up and killed, and very posably 
eaten, although there was no exact information on 
this last point. Why, indeed, in these peculiar 
and uninviting circumstances, should John Lynch 
wish to become a missionary ? 

John Lynch, however, t^ieged with questions, 
said nothing very much save that he had spoken 
the word and that the word must remain without 
any explanations; and as this is the age of tolera¬ 
tion, and John Lynch had Just three hundred 
pounds a year of his own, his mends and relatives 
became in the end only contemptuous, as behoves 
the age of toleration, and pretended that even 
such a wonderful thing as a prospective China 
missionary dwelling in an English country-town 
cannot expect more than eight or nine days’ 
wonderment. So, soon, John Lynch packed his 
things slowly in complete peace, whilst he corre¬ 
sponded a good ded with a certain quarter in 
London, and in reply received many fat envelopes 
to which he seemed to pay no great attention. 
He was very non-committu about it all. Yet 
he confessed—^to a little girl vnth grey eyes—^that 
so far as he was concerned the whole thing was an 
experunent which would cost him nothing more 
than life in England, and which would at least 
interest and possibly instruct him. As, further¬ 
more, the Society for which he proposed to labour 
would be put to no expense, he had no mis^vings 
as to his bona fides. He also explained that it was 
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not necessary for him to be baptized again, or to 
be ordained, or to shave his head and dress like 
a Chinaman as some missionaries undoubtedly did. 
In a word, he did not have to do any of those 
things which might grate on the feelings of an 
upstanding man who belonged emphatically to his 
own century. He was just to go out to learn 
Chinese and to teach some English at an inland 
mission station. That was as far as had been 
arranged. In fact, he would be a sort of glorified 
schommaster; and if, as he quaintly put it, he 
earned a mortgage on a huo, it would un¬ 
doubtedly be one of the most wonderful things 
that ever happened. Men were needed for 
this sort of work, he had been told; and as his 
character had been deemed satisfactory and his 
other qualifications quite perfect, out to China he 
was going. To all of which the little girl with 
the grey eyes said nothing, though she secretly 
hoped that this inexplicable experiment would 
soon prove a complete and utter failure—^which 
was possibly intolerant but reasonably feminine. 
And so, with no great haste (for with three 
hundred a year a man need never over-hurry), 
John Lynch completed his preparations; and at 
length, ready in body and mind for the great 
experiment, he duly commenced it by shipping 
himself on a huge ocean-going cargo-carrier, with 
stumpy masts and countless derricks, which steamed 
slowly away for the far-off Yellow Seas. 
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II 

It is unnecessary to give in detail all John 
Lynch’s observations and reflections as he made 
the immense discovery of Asia. It is sometimes 
said east of Suez, when everything else has been 
said and the foolish have gone to bed, that there 
are two kinds of white men — those who draw 
back with the instinctive shrink of disgust as soon 
as they touch Asia, and those who press resolutely 
forward, determined to find out for themselves 
what Asia really means. It is also said that the 
first kind is redly the wiser kind, since it is best 
to acknowledge at once the limitations of the 
human intellect and never uselessly to court defeat. 
But men of the second class refuse to admit the 
reasonableness of this contention, and doggedly 
persist in believing—perhaps rather foolisMy— 
that if they continue investigating on their own 
account and wearying their brains a good deal, 
they will be keeping aloft the banners of crusading 
Christendom, and in some occult way doing 
valuable work. 

John Lynch, of course, belonged to the second 
kind, because only weak men belong to the first; 
and dthough he was very much puzzled from the 
beginning, he hid the fact as b^t he could, and 
took to observing everything around him more than 
he had ever done before, in order to understand 
why quantities should now have changed values, 
and meanings be quite different. Also, at the first 
port of decent size at which his steamer stopped, 
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he searched out a bookseller and bought some 
books which he thought might have a good deal 
to say on the question. These happened to be 
the works of a brilliant but somewhat unappreci¬ 
ated student, in which, principally in the com¬ 
parisons between Europe and Asia, John Lynch 
was pleased to find an amazing amount of truth 
and instruction. And his enjoyment was con¬ 
siderably increased by turning up the name of 
the aforesaid writer in a little encyclopedia, 
edited by a parson, where he found that this 
brilliant but somewhat obscure student was treated 
with open contempt and derision, because he had 
begun to explain things about which very few 
people still knew anything. John Lynch, in fact, 
laughed a good deal as the days went by and 
rationalism was brnned into him by the sun ; and 
he vaguely wished that the editor-parson could be 
set down somewhere well east of Suez, and left 
there till he understood more about certain first 
truths which are never very evident in temperate 
climes. 

In due course John Lynch reached China. He 
landed at a big place that was almost half- 
European, and was taken in hand by the agent of 
the Society for which he proposed to labour. By 
this man he was slowly initiated into his future 
duties in a manner which somehow did not wholly 
please him, and he slowly realised that he had 
embarked on a strange venture. Perhaps he had 
begun to think too much, not suspecting that 
really intelligent thought shatters all dc^ma. It 
seemed to him at once that this agent, and the 
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others of his cloth with whom he was thrown into 
contact, belonged all to the first kind of men—the 
men who should never have come into Asia; men, 
indeed, who only came because they had under¬ 
taken to come, and who, bang too poor to be 
their own masters, had perforce to lalmur as per 
their contracts. They lived, also, in a dull little 
world of their own ; they had but little intercourse 
with the other men forming these outposts of 
Europe. These were sad and somewhat discon¬ 
certing discoveries to make, but very natural ones ; 
for John Lynch, in common with most young 
Englishmen of England, knew very little about 
anything of real value in the work-a-day world, 
and he had to learn many things all in a rush. 

John Lynch consequently felt his enthusiasm 
for his strange experiment cool somewhat, before 
the experiment had really beg\m; and it was 
very fortunate, in these circumstances, that the 
agent of the Society in question, skilled in the 
mechanics of proselytism, should have astutely 
discovered that John Lynch was urgently needed 
at a point more than a thousand miles inland, 
which could only be reached after nearly two 
months of very hard and very convincing travel. 
That journey, indeed, had proved a wholesome 
corrective in more cases than one; and so in due 
course John Lynch resumed his pilgrimage by 
voyaging up a vast river which never seemed to 
end, and which indeed eventually landed him 
almost on the confines of Tibet. Here he foimd 
a little mission-house and many mission-buildings, 
together with just two other wlute men ; and here 
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he heard for the first time that his nearest European 
neighbours would be some French Roman Catholic 
priests who were exactly one hundred and sixty 
miles away across the towering mountains. And 
for some months, in the labour of finding his 
bearings and in acquiring a working knowledge 
of one of the hardest languages in the world, 
John Lynch for a time forgot the writings of that 
brilliant but somewhat obscure student, which had 
so delighted him on his outward voyage, and was 
content not to speculate too much on things about 
which he could as yet arrive at no very lucid 
conclusions. 


Ill 

At the end of the first year, John Lynch had 
made such immense progress in Chinese that he 
had begun to think in that language. He was 
therefore obviously unfitting himself by a fresh 
handicap for the work which he would soon have to 
undertake. For once you can think in the ideo¬ 
grams of Asia—unless you are an iron-clad bigot 
—you become mechanical, and without convictions 
as to a very large number of things about which 
men are dogmatic and intolerant in Europe. 
Your inherited priggishness has been made clear; 
you are inclined to view the visible and the in¬ 
visible world in a new light. Indeed, your faith is 
shattered in a dozen directions, and a hundred 
things which you had thought essential fall away 
from you. Yet at the very same time as this 
comes about, you confidently believe that you are 
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one step nearer perfect knowledge than you were 
before, perhaps in much the same way as the man 
who says he can understand the foiuth dimension 
exalts himself above his fellows. This shows that 
man rids himself of a few conceits only to adopt 
a still greater one. Still the greater conceit is 
necessarily the better. 

John Lynch’s first stage was certainly a 
painful one; for, without being a very profound 
believer in any of the dogmas which he had 
supposedly come to teach, he had that respect for 
those dogmas which is only natural in men brought 
up in rigidly Christian countries. That is to 
say, without having overmuch faith and without 
understanding why he should believe, heredity, 
environment, and early training had done their 
usual work, and he believed that he was a Christian, 
and would have resented being called anything 
but a Christian. This was in itself ridiculous and 
illogical. But the study of the most difficult 
language in the world, coming after his other 
discoveries, had opened a new window for him, 
out of which he could gaze on an absorbing scene ; 
and now he knew how really ignorant he bad been 
before — how small, how foolish, how bigoted. 
And although he felt that this conviction would 
be fatal to him in his future work, yet as the days 
went quickly by in the coloiu'less life of that far- 
off inland station, with nothing to distract his 
thoughts and with his new knowledge spurring 
him on, he became more and more absorbed in 
attempting once more to recast his ideas—to see 
where he stood and what he believed, in the hope 
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of arriving at some first definite conclusion on which 
to base his future speculations and investigations. 

There was also so very little work going on 
around him to interest him^ that he wondered 
whether he had not really been guilty of false 
pretences when he agreed to travel twelve thousand 
miles for the specific purpose of finally sharing in 
such work. The two other men were not bad 
fellows in their way ; but one was too old and too 
rigid and was clinging to what he had learnt as a 
boy, whilst the other was simply yoimg and there¬ 
fore foolish. The two had a system on which they 
worked, and on which they based their entire 
conduct of life. Briefly, it was the system of the 
chartered accountant. ^ much of everything was 
credited to a particular heading, and so much 
time and money and worry could be expended on 
each particular task. Machine-made Christians 
should be produced—according to the account- 
books—at so much a man or woman, and at so 
many hours of preaching, teaching, and exhorting. 
It was a cruel way to put it, John Lynch admitted 
to himself, but it seemed, nevertheless, quite true. 
So far, the results had been somewhat meagre; 
but then this far-off mission-house was compara¬ 
tively new, and as every one who handles com¬ 
mercial books knows, the results of the first few 
years’ working very often form no criterion of 
what may happen later on. 

John Lynch at once recognised, however, that 
system—that is, system as it is understood in 
Europe,—whilst it is the saving of the white 
man in A»a, and is indeed the life-buoy which 
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prevents him from being submerged in the ochre- 
coloured floods surging around, is at one and the 
same time his grievous limitation—the stumbling- 
block of the white man, the expression of the 
white man’s conceit and pride of race which all 
other men must resent. The study of the 
most difficult language in the world, together with 
the sun and the wmate, had already taught John 
Lynch that; and he wondered at times whether 
the French Fathers, living one hundred and sixty 
miles away, who pushed their system still further 
by immediately baptizing all still-born as well as 
ail live-born babies of their communities, by 
elevating the Host to the sound of fire-crackers, 
and by doing a dozen other strange Oriental 
things, were not right in their theories—theories 
which were, nevertheless, sternly denounced by his 
two companions. 

For to John Lynch it seemed plain that the 
first Roman Catholics who had come to China, 
and had instituted these things, must have passed 
through the same mental s^ool as that through 
which he himself was now passing ; and that, wise 
in their generation, they had agreed to do away 
with everything that grated—^mat clashed—^that 
showed the gulf—except the mere questions of 
blind faith, and certain outward observances which 
could be so arranged as to minimise racial, mental, 
and climatic differences. Indeed, they had made 
compromise everywhere. Instruction—excepting 
light instruction in matters of ritual and dogma— 
was made as little of then as now by the Roman 
Catholics. They had aimed always at securing 
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adherents who, if not themselves, at least in 
the persons of their descendants, would become 
thoroughly accustomed to the idea that they were 
Christians, and that Christianity was an organisa¬ 
tion as well as a religion. 

Arguing in this way, the whole matter seemed 
stranger and stranger the deeper John Lynch went 
into the question; and the longer he pondered 
over the future of this missionary work, the more 
puzzled did he become. For as there were con¬ 
siderably more people in the world, in spite of all 
allied reform, giving allegiance to Rome than to 
the tenets of Protestantism, it was impossible not 
to assume—from the window of a lost missionary 
house—either that the older form was the more 
suitable to the mass of human beings in view of 
its tenaciousness, its homogeneousness, and its 
imaginative qualities ; or that both had very little 
to do with the original Christianity, and that it 
was simply the superior organisation of the first, 
and the lack of the diffusion of real knowledge in 
the world, which still permitted things to remain 
at the dawn of the twentieth century much as they 
had been for a very long time before. 

The more John Lynch pondered over it, the 
more did he slowly become possessed of an alarming 
idea—that Christianity had not made Europe, but 
that Europe had made Christianity. That is, 
whilst, of course, the knowledge had been entirely 
drawn from the brooding East during the curious 
times of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, 
it had been the white man’s vigour and the white 
man’s climate which had permitted a borrowed 
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idealism to become enshrined—which had built 
vast temples to that idealism—which had in the 
end systematised and stereotyped it. It had been 
a necessary step in the forward march of rude and 
uncultured frir-skinned barbarians. He felt now 
in a hundred different ways that if Christianity 
in the first centuries of its era had attempted to 
move south-east instead of north-west —that is, into 
the sweltering lands of Asia — it would have 
perished, and would have been shrivelled up by 
the mere action of the sun and by encountering 
certiun elements against which it could never have 
struggled with success. He began to believe that 
Christianity in its first state was possibly a com¬ 
parative rationalism, that is, the nearest approach 
to rationalism that was possible in the superstitious 
East at a time of intellectual, sterility ; and that 
the founder—if there had been one founder—had 
really been much misrepresented by his disciples in 
their after-life, simply because they were super¬ 
stitious Easterners carrying a greater load of 
inherited bigotry and inherited traditions than ever 
Europeans would have borne. It was plain to 
John Lynch, indeed, even in those early days of 
his schooling, that Christianity had been simply 
the Protestantism of Judaism—or the revival or 
reform of Judaism when Judaism was politically 
dying,—and that even marking the intellectual 
advance it did, it was forced to borrow and rely on 
many of the superstitions of the creed which it 
imitated. 

John Lynch confessed to himself that he had not 
begun to understand Christianity until he had come 
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to China and studied Chinese and opened his mind; 
and when he had admitted as much to himself, he 
became curiously depressed and dissatisfied, and full 
of doubts as to the wisdom of such excesave intro¬ 
spection. Nevertheless, he kept on with his constant 
mental inquiries and his heart-searchings and his 
desultory reading; and as his knowledge of the 
most difficult language in the world increased every 
day, he was able to t^in the study of curious texts, 
and to penetrate the mysteries of Buddhism and 
other cults explained by the most erudite scholars 
of past ages. He compared religions not in a 
dry-as-dust study, but in a workshop; and this is 
sufficient to admit, to those who know something 
about such matters, that John Lynch, so far as 
mission work was concerned, was a lost soul. 


IV 

It was precisely at this stage of his develop¬ 
ment, in one of his long rambles over the hills and 
mountains which could be reached by a few hours’ 
hard walking from the mission-station, that John 
Lynch came across his obvious fate. 

He had climbed a hill to get a good view of the 
surrounding country, when he heard a sudden cry 
of alarm; and down in the valley below he saw 
a little flutter of blue. Without a thought, he 
raced forward in huge strides over the rough 
ground and gained the flat. As he ran he under¬ 
stood what had happened. A little native girl 
had fidlen off a carved stone bridge into a shallow 
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but rapidly flowing stream, and was now being 
swept along amid frantic cries for help. It was 
the work of a moment for him to plunge into the 
water, which was only up to his waist, and to pluck 
the little girl out 

As he squeezed out the child’s sodden clothing 
and comforted her, there was a great sound of run¬ 
ning feet and calling and shouting, and to his surprise 
he saw an elderly and handsomely dressed Chinese 
gentleman leading in a race towards him, whilst 
behind the elderly gentleman were a crowd of 
ser\dng-people armed mth ropes and poles, as if 
the rescue was to be one of immense difficulty 
and every means would have to be employed to 
accomplish it. The old gentleman rushed up 
breathless and speechless, seized the little girl and 
pressed her to him with some incoherent words. 
With his own hands he tore off her wet jacket 
and under-coat, and ordered a serving-woman to 
take hers off and dry the child quickly. Then, 
turning round, he dropped on his knees before 
John Lynch could stop him, and was bowing with 
his head almost on the ground and pouring out lus 
thanks in a stream of exaggerated phrases. Em¬ 
barrassed beyond measure, John Lynch pulled the 
father to his feet as quickly as he could, protesting 
that as the service haid been absolutely trifling, no 
thanks were necessary; and he was delighted to be 
able now to cap his reply with the great Emperor 
Kang-hi’s Ninth Commentary on Confucius, which 
seemed appropriate :—‘ Exhibit clearly propriety 
and yielding courtesy in order to make manners 
and customs good.’ 
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The old gentleman, puzzled yet charmed at 
such a strange find as this—a foreigner who did 
good acts, and could then quote from the great 
Sage,—b^ged that John Lynch would follow him 
to his unworthy house ; and John Lynch, nothing 
loath to take advantage of such a chance as this— 
for he had hitherto been thrown in contact only 
with the commonest classes, and knew but little 
of the polite life of the country,—gratefully 
followed. 

Round the hill, half hidden in dense groves 
of shady trees, lay the old gentleman’s country- 
house—a pleasant place such as John Lynch had 
come to imagine almost impossible in a land 
nuunly distinguished for the sordid surroundings in 
which the bulk of its inhabitants live. But there 
the pleasant country-house was, undeniable and 
attractive ; it was possessed of that air of outward 
refinement which can only come from well-being 
and leisure. Beautiful green glazed tiles decorated 
the fantastic roofs; the compound-walls were 
covered with gaily-painted frescoes portraying the 
life of China during the golden age; and every¬ 
where in the numerous courtyards there was an 
air of studied spaciousness designed to bring ease 
and coolness in the torrid days. The ploughed 
fields around this country-seat; the cows, mules, 
ponies and donkeys which roamed at ease up the 
hill-side; the well-fed and numerous serving- 
people,—all bespoke a life about which John Lynch 
knew very little, although many months had now 
gone by since he had first arrived at his inland 
mission-house. 
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It was a fresh and great discovery for him. 
He had been accustomed to the enforced narrow¬ 
ness of a mission compound; to the doubtful joys 
of a life by rule of thumb ; to dealing with a 
generation of lower-class people who were fast 
beginning to lose the graces of their old life, and 
who, half torn from ^eir environment and their 
natural conditions by the acceptance of aliens as 
their guides, were secretly ill at ease in spirit, 
and therefore dnctuous and unnatural alike in 
speech and conduct. How different was it here— 
how extraordinarily different; and as his host 
pressed on him tea and sweetmeats and native 
wines, and ordered the servants about in search of 
suitable clothing whilst his own could be dried, 
John Lynch secretly and unaccountably felt that 
his real experiment was only now beginning and 
that the rest had been merely disagreeable schooling. 

Fresendy the old Clunese gendeman’s wife and 
womenkind came in, leading the litde girl who had 
so opportunely provided this introduction; and 
their gentle courtesy and their genuine gratitude 
were such as to embarrass lum further, and yet to 
charm him still more. Thus the afternoon spent 
itself in most pleasant intercourse; and when 
John Lynch went home, it was seated on a high- 
stepping mule, possessing an upholstered saddle 
of mediaeval aspect, and a bridle \nth many 
handsome tassels of red. The old man had 
insisted that John Lynch should ride home, and 
further, that he should always requisition the mule 
whenever he could find time to visit him. And 
in this way John Lynch’s experiment really began. 
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A winter passed away, and the fretfiil Chinese 
spring—^which, as is well known, is not really 
spring, but only a threatening menace rather 
than a herald of summer—^was at hand, when 
John Lynch’s acquaintance with his host of the 
country-house beneath the hill had at length 
deepened into a warm and curious friendship. 
The old Chinese gentleman was amazingly erudite 
in the books of the East, and would smile 
good-humouredly whenever John Lynch mentioned 
die explanations of the mission-writers regarding 
obscure texts. For a CHn Shih, a man who 
has passed his doctor’s degree and has even been 
prepared in his youth for the great Palace 
Examination of Peking, can afford to be critical, 
as all who have some inkling of these things 
well know. So the old gentleman at first smiled 
good-humouredly at John Lynch’s meditations, 
and then, later, took to correcting and amplifying. 
Soon he showed that in some matters the Chinese 
had arrived at very definite conclusions somewhat 
more than twenty centuries before the scientists 
of Europe had dared to do so; and that in certain 
other matters Europe has not yet caught them up. 

Yet of John Lynch’s particular vocation he 
never spoke a word. Indeed, he never gave a 
hint as to what he knew or what he did not know. 
It is true that he had inquired—in conformity 
mth the canons of the imwritten law of the 
land—^how old John Lynch might happen to be ; 
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and whether his mother and father still lived; 
and if he were married; and how his honourable 
country was named. But these are things which 
are part of the essential formulae of ue East, 
and mostly mean only that polite interest which 
Frenchmen so well know how to assume. Yet 
no further progress had ever been made; of John 
Lynch’s companions no word was ever spoken. 
The old man seemed often to imply that be¬ 
tween gentlemen intellectual intercourse is always 
possible, without troubling too much about 
unnecessary or debatable things, or without going 
off into those bypaths which are the high-roacb 
of the millions. 

Still, in spite of his silence, as a matter of fact 
the old gentleman knew every possible detril 
about John Lynch, down to the fact that although 
he was nominally the fellow-worker of the other 
two white men (whom, be it remarked incidentally, 
he had not the least inclination to know or see), he 
was really a man with a little money who seemed 
to have nothing in common with blank mission 
walls and the ugly and unpoetic outlines of a 
conduct of life ordered after the manner of the 
chartered accountant. This may appear clever 
on the part of the old man, but it was really not 
so ; since the Chinese easily learn aU they wish to 
know, and are singularly shrewd in making general 
deductions from very small sur^ce indications. 
They have, furthermore, a genius for induction. 

Therefore the old man kept silence on such 
things. He sat in his spacious and handsome 
courtyards, and talked to John Lynch on many 
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subjects, and showed that he was keeping pace 
with the strange new times by producing>raitions 
of those books which were being translated by the 
thousand in Chinese centres of learning. His 
modern library wascuriously assorted,and con^>rised 
Comte’s Positive Philosophy and Spencer’s works, 
together with Victor Hugo’s Misirabks and La 
Lame aux Camilias, and even some English novels, 
the names of which most people in England have 
quite forgotten. The old man displayed these books 
with some pride, since, though he was a good deal 
more than a thousand miles away from the nearest 
coast-line (and in Asia the coast-line means a great 
deal), he did not like it to be assumed by a mere 
European that his only learning had been culled 
from crabbed classics and metaphysics which dated 
back to several centuries before Christ. 

But one day in that fretful Chinese spring the 
inevitable happened, as indeed both men had felt 
it would one day happen, and the subject of Christ 
and Christianity and foreign missions presented 
itself in such a nuhion that it could not be evaded. 
John Lynch, who was curiously uneasy and even 
oppress^ with the idea that he might prove 
himself disloyal (not so much to Ms religion 
as to his race), nevertheless boldly commenced the 
discussion, and asked the old Chinese scholar what 
was his opinion. And the answer he received left 
him thunderstruck. 

* It is not so very much different from yours,’ 
sud his old Chinese friend, with a curious smile 
playing round his lips. * It is only different,’ he 
continued slowly, * b^use we start from oppoute 
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directions. You assume something and then prove 
—^to those among whom real knowledge is but 
slightly diffused—that what you say must be 
correct. We assume nothing (I speak only of 
those who are literate and not of the illiterate, who 
need not be counted), and because we assume 
nothing we are content to follow certain simple 
rules of life. But the reason why you and I are 
so much alike, though, as I have said, we start 
from opposite directions, is this. Our intellects 
tell us that what have grown up to be common 
practices in the various countries of the world are 
suited to the needs of the masses, because symbols 
and physical fear are necessities. Your people bow 
down in one way, and say they believe in such 
and such a thing, because they tiiink in the words 
of others which have been handed down to them ; 
mine bow down in another way, and are more 
childish because they are nearer Nature and are 
nearly all cultivators or the descendants of culti¬ 
vators. The soil is the most slavish of masters. 
But you and I cannot really believe in Buddhism 
any more than we can in Christianity, although we 
may accept the morality of both. We believe in 
what is true to the intellect, and we can believe in 
nothing else.’ 

To this long speech John Lynch made no 
immediate reply, but sat thinking deeply. Then 
he took up the cudgels as best he could, and in 
less than an hour he was defeated by the rationality 
of one whom he recognised as his intellectuu 
superior. In vain he repeated all the old arguments, 
insisted that there must be something which could 
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not be accounted for by the intellect alone, and 
which, if taken away or universally scofiiKl at, 
would wreck the world. Yet without the old 
man’s answers he knew that what he said was really 
begging the question—it was not discussing, so 
much as attempting to discredit those who dis¬ 
believed ; and he asked himself how it was possible 
to class—as bigots would class him—this old Eastern 
gentleman, who led a model life, as a heathen and 
a sinner. The thing was obviously absurd—it was 
an intellectual monstrosity ; and as he floundered 
along, with a growing conviction in his mind 
that he was making himself absurd in the presence 
of this intellectuu superior, he suddenly ceased 
arguing and sat mutinously listening to the steady 
stream of words which fell rhythmically from the 
lips of his host. 

Whilst he listened he also thought, and what 
he thought was very peculiar. He tried to analyse 
why he should feel angry; why he should be put 
out of humour, as undoubtedly he was, by a re¬ 
petition of arguments which he had heard so often 
before in his University days. Then it was that 
he slowly realised that internationally—that is to 
say, as between Europe and Asia—^Christianity with 
its various symbols may really mean as much to 
the white man as his distinctive clothing, or his 
manners, or his system of morality. Europe had 
largely made Christianity by adopting and system¬ 
atising it; that was the secret, and that was largely 
why Europeans resented Asiatic scepticism. 

Ever since the time of the Crusades, when con¬ 
verted Europe had been cemented to Christianity 
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by making the Cross a militant and national symbol 
—a symbol of the unity of the idealistic white 
races,—this feeling which he now felt had been 
strong in man, and had been responsible for 
counuess cruelties. It was irrational, foolish, 
Ugoted, yet historically it had been inevitable. 
John Lynch pondered, more and more puzzled, 
whilst aU this was surging through his brain. Then 
suddenly he made up his mind; he would give 
this sage of Asia a copy of the Gospels, and ask 
him, as an Aaatic, to explain logically and tersely 
the whole meaning of these books, and how it was 
posnble that the vast &bric of the European 
Churches had been built up if the foundations were 
so entirely fidse. 

It was a fatal step, this last, to take; for John 
Lynch should have been sufficiently well grounded 
in Eastern lore, after his really painstaking study 
of the most cUfficult language in the world, to have 
known that in all the dc^mas of Christianity there 
is nothing to arouse surprise or resentment in the 
Eastern mind, since the Christian beliefs are pure 
products of the imaginative East and appear again 
and again in earlier creeds. But he was not 
prepared for the delight which the old Chinese 
gentleman showed at ^ving a really good text in 
JVen-li (classical style) over which to ponder. And 
neither was he prepared for the time his friend 
would spend on scrupulously comparing each of the 
four accounts; and neither could he answer all the 
erudite questions which were put to him regarding 
the Old Testament and the part it played towards 
the New, and the extent to which was acknowledged 
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in distant Europe that Judaism was an essential 
part of Christianity. And when in the end the 
old man ceased asking questions, and seemed to 
be taken up with deep and unending reflection, 
John Lynch thought vaguely, in those hazardous 
moments when the emotions rule the intellect, 
that perhaps he had begun a wonderful conversion, 
and that the impossible was going to happen, 
proving the salvation of two men. 

It was on a blazing summer's day, when the 
sun’s rays, smiting the steamy, rocky hill-side, 
brought damp [odours out of herbs and stones, 
that John Lynch rode into the cool courtyards of 
the Chinese country-house and found his friend 
sitting expectantly in a black carved-wood chair, 
^th a few long ruled strips of Chinese notepaper 
spread out before him, whilst he lazily moved the 
air with a fan of fine goose feathers. John Lynch 
suddenly had a curious presentiment of evil, 
something which he could not explain. He sat 
down in silence, as soon as the usual greetings had 
been exchanged and tea had been served in 
beautiful porcelsun. He tried to argue with 
himself that his feelings were absurd, and that 
after all it could not matter to him very much 
what decision the old Chinese gentleman had 
arrived at. He was after all his own master. 
But still the presentiment of evil remained, and he 
waited silently for a commencement to be made, 
yet hoping a little that the great subject would not 
be touched. He would have liked that day to have 
sat in the cool courtyards quite silently, soothed 
by the gentle brooding of the summer world. 
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But the old gentleman soon b^an, and John 
Lynch saw that he was bent on delivering 
judgment. He sighed a little and prepared to 
listen. 

‘ As you see,’ the old man said, ‘ I have finished, 
though it is very little 1 have been able to do. I 
find after much examination that these sacred 
books, which you so kindly |;ave me, are very 
incomplete, and that but few things can be sud of 
them. I cannot understand how all has been 
built on them—how your creed is what it is. 
From what the books say, this Teacher was most 
evidently a good and a very wise man, but he was 
nothing else. Such things as his miraculous birth, 
and the miracles he performed, occtir again and 
again in other creeds I have read of, and are partly 
symbolical and partly real. It is well known that 
an ordinary birth is looked upon as impure in 
many religions. Thus Buddha, too, was miracu¬ 
lously born, and miracles may be performed 
among the credulous even to-day. Yet though I 
find me moral code excellent, in all else I see that 
your religion must contun but borrowings from 
older traditions. You have yourself explained 
something of that to me. It is, however, in the 
last phase that I find the greatest interest; for 
there I can clearly understand and realise why it 
all happened. Thus, for instance, it is easy for us 
Chinese to picture and to believe all that occurred 
from the time your Teacher aroused the hatred of 
the Jewish Church until he was condemned to 
death. It had been determined that this agitation 
would still further disturb a country already con- 
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quered by foreigners—a country already decaying 
and of no strength. The Roman judge of these 
books was like too many of our Chinese officials— 
anxious for a compromise, and willing to do 
anything so that no disturbance should be made ; 
and he wished that the Teacher could be persuaded 
to go away and leave the country. But it was 
impossible. The Jewish Church was determined 
that he should be killed; they were determined to 
stop at nothing. And so he was condemned 
and crucified. But here we come to a point 
about which we Chinese may suspect more than 
you Europeans.’ 

The old man paused and moistened his lips 
with a sip of his fragrant tea, and as he fanned 
himself with his handsome feather fan, he carefully 
turned over his notes and sought some passages on 
which he appeared to place great importance. Far 
away John Lynch could see the hills and mountains 
of this upland country, looking half glazed in the 
shimmering heat; but in the spacious courtyards, 
sprayed with water and shaded with trees, it seemed 
good, and cool, and pure. To John Lynch it was 
a very curious scene, and he wondered what his 
relatives and friends—and also the Society which 
had sent him out—^would say and think of him 
sitting here, so many thousands of miles away from 
home, listening to the reflections of an old 
Chinese scholar and gentleman on the romance 
of Christianity. But now his commentator looked 
up expectantly, and John Lynch brought back his 
wandering attention to the matter on hand. 

* As I see it,’ continued the old man in his soft 
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and pleasant voice, * the matest thing about your 
Teacher was his death. To complete his religion, 
to make it finally true, it was necessary that he 
should die—and die as was appointed. Had he 
not done so, the whole example of his life would 
have been spoilt to his followers, and they would 
have been scattered. It is well known amongst us 
Chinese—and withother Eastern peoples it is thesame 
—that nothing binds men so fir^y to a cause as the 
sacrifice of a ufe or many lives. It is the supreme 
test of self-abnegation and of a resolve to convince. 
In this case it was more than necessary. I find, 
then, that this is the most probable explanation of 
all that followed. The Teacher was led out and 
was crucified, as has been narrated, and the crowds 
driven away by the Roman soldiery. In the 
night the Romans took down the body and placed 
it in the tomb, and bound the wounds. And now 
I must say what I can well believe. Your Teacher 
was not dead. He was perhaps unconscious, but 
that is all, for it is not easy to kill a man by 
crucifixion if he is young and strong. Of this I 
have certain knowledge. This slow death has been 
practised amongst us and is well known. By the 
ling-chihy or slow-cutting process, a man may live 
many hoius; by the hanging in a cage he may 
live four days; by the starvation process, seven 
days; by the suspension process, one or two days. 
If no blood is lost, it is very slow; many years ago 
in the prefectund city during the Taipings 1 saw 
such endurance as you would not believe. Men 
do not quit life willingly. 

‘ I believe that your Teacher was taken down 
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by the Romans ; that he was hidden for a few days 
in the tomb and then released. He appeared once 
or trtdce to his friends, and then disappeared for 
ever, bdng forced away by the Roman Governor. 
That is how we would have done it here. And 
thus from this whole curious story, with a moral 
code which is very excellent, you have built up 
miracles which you come to preach. I cannot tell 
you all that you asked me to explun, save that as 
you in Europe had but little religion and hardly 
any moral code, except nature-worship and a 
few rules, when Christianity was brought to you, 
you accepted it blindly, and it has served a useful 
purpose. Such a religion is not for me, and I 
believe it is not for you. I can say no more.’ 

The old man concluded as calmly as he had 
begun, with a kind smile playing about his lips, and 
with his long, refined han^ slowly moving his 
papers and his fan. As far as he was concerned, 
he had only been speaking of obvious things, which 
must be quite plain to all, though he lived amidst 
one of the most credulous and superstitious popula¬ 
tions in the world. Yet to John Lynch there 
was something amazing in the cold rationalism of 
this man who was not hampered with traditions 
and inherited beliefs as he himself was hampered. 
It was curious, also, that whilst his old fnend 
should have brushed carelessly past many of 
the essential details in the lire of Christ, he 
should have fixed on the death, with its accompany¬ 
ing circumstances, in such a surprising manner. 
Evidently it was in the death—the orders death— 
that the Oriental mind saw how the torch of faith 
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had been lighted—^how this religion had been 
created and perpetiiated; the other things were 
looked upon as fsury-tales. And this curious 
Chinese explanation, coming on the top of all 
John Lynch’s growing disbelief and the seeming 
impossibility of a logical and sane reasoning 
accepting the crudities of unscientific imaginations, 
made him feel, for some strange reason, half dazed. 

The old man saw that his guest was not himself, 
that he was troubled and a little excited, and with 
rare skill turned the discussion into other channels. 
He sought to distract him with some old fables he 
had just been reading in an ancient text. He said 
that they had talked too much. But John Lynch 
soon rose to go, and promising to return very 
shortly with some new broks, he strode away home. 

As he walked, however, a conviction began to 
grow on him that he was being not only untrue 
to himself but to others as well. It was impossible 
that a situation such as he had created for himself 
should last indefinitely. Sooner or later there 
would be trouble, serious trouble, for he could 
never permit himself to be a hypocrite, nor could 
he ever permit others to build false hopes on him. 
He remembered now that he had come out as an 
experiment only, and that even if so much time 
had passed as to make it appear that he had accepted 
the situation, it was still possible to draw back. 
In fiict, he must draw back; it would be monstrous 
if he continued to allow any one to believe that 
he could become a missionary of Christianity. 
Though he did not wish in any way to make himself 
appear exceptional in a world accustomed to the 
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commonplace and distrustful of the uncommon, in 
this case he could only move along his line of least 
resistance. It was absurd to suppose that he could 
be so unthinking and so mechanical as to take 
up and teach broks which were to him too much 
like mere literary variations of certain traditions 
rescued from oblivion at the time Judaism was 
being blasted. By now, having bwn intensely 
interested in the whole question, he had read 
sufficiently to understand that the cult of the 
Messianic Jews might have been sufficient to furnish 
the whole nucleus -of Christianity; and he knew 
too that Mithraism, which anticipated Christianity, 
included the burial and the resurrection, the 
mediator, the saviour. Not only that, but in 
Mithnusm there was the coming of the saviour as 
an infant, the rock tomb, the sacrament of bread 
and water, not to speak of many other similarities 
which had never been properly explained. As for 
the main doctrines of the Trinity and the Sacrifice, 
it was known and acknowledged by good Christians 
that these had existed long before Christianity ; 
and that rimilarly Communion and Baptism were 
mere survivals of pagan ritual, of theophagy and 
lustration. Around him he could see, in this very 
country, temple services winch strangdy resembled 
the offices of Roman Catholic churches. It was 
possible to trace the origin of a hundred Christian 
rituals—from the garbing of priests to the burning 
of incense, from the chanting of orisons to the 
counting of rosary beads. 

The more John Lynch thought of all these 
things, as he strode along moodily, the more did he 
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become convinced of the correctness of his earliest 
theory—that in a certain sense Europe had made 
Christianity far more than Christianity had made 
Europe ; that the temperate climate and the white 
skin had played very great parts indeed. John 
Lynch could not exactly state his case with full 
clearness and logic, but he understood sufficiently 
well to grasp certain features. After all he was a 
white man, a European; he wondered whether 
people in Europe understood fully what that meant 
once Asia has been entered. He was sorry that he 
had left his country; he was sorry for many things. 
John Lynch became suddenly angry as he thought 
of the mental tangle into which he had thrown 
himself: he would be first and last a European. 
•Yet how ? His mind became more confused and 
chaotic than ever. 

As he reached the white-washed mission-houses, 
the sun was throwing a few last rays which cast 
gigantic shadows of ^ntastic shapes across hill and 
due. To his surprise his two companions were 
standing anxiously at the main gate, surrounded by 
a little group of those whom they had gathered 
into their fold. They were obviously waiting for 
him. A wave of colour crossed his face. 

* Hurry up. Lynch,’ called the senior of the two, 
as he came within earshot; ‘ hurry up, man, hurry 
up.’ And as if to give meaning to these calls, the 
junior of the two waved a piece of paper in the air. 

John Lynch came up at a trot and took the 
paper whidi was stretched out to him silently, 
though his heart jumped high. It was a telegram. 
He read hastily. It was signed by a Consul 
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officially, and ran as follows, in the curt language 
of officialdom:— 

‘ General rising is anticipated in all the valleys 
west of this. Rebels have already seized a number 
of market-towns and are gaining adherents far and 
wide. Chinese officials have pointed out to me their 
helplessness effectively to protect distant outlying 
missions^ and Government peremptorily orders all 
occupants of out-stations to fall back on river. I 
notify you accordinglyy and beg that you will make 
arrangements at once to come in by the Suifu route 
without a moments delay. If possibky notify the 
French Fathers a hundred and sixty miles from you. 
The matter is very urgent. Replyt 

Without a word John Lynch handed back the 
telegram and grimly waited. A new purpose crept 
into his mind. He became calmer and his brain 
clearer. The head of the mission sighed deeply. 
‘ Of course we must go at once,’ he said at length. 
*It will probably be the same as in ’78, when 
Russell, Brown, and Stokes lost their lives, twenty 
miles from where I was, and 1 escaped with this ’— 
showing the hideous scar running down the whole 
side of his &ce. 

* Of course,’ replied the younger man with an 
alacrity which somehow did not please John Lynch. 
The new purpose took more definite shape. Just 
as the system—the chartered accountant’s system 
—showed itself more pliable, he became more 
unbending. He drew himself up a little stiffly, 
and then : ' I am not going,’ he said roughly, with 
a sudden irritation. * I have not the sl^htest in¬ 
tention of going. I mean to remmn.’ 
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* But, Lynch,’ protested the older of the two, 
* it is an order—^it is official; if you disobey, 
not only will you involve us in trouble, but you 
may be deported.’ John Lynch smiled. At that 
particular moment the possible vengeance which 
the operation of the principle of extra-territoriality 
might bring on his head if he disobeyed his 
country’s representative was a matter of some 
indifference to him, and it seemed childish to 
mention it. But the other two men were in 
deadly earnest, and much alarmed and excited. 
Leaving the question of what he was to do, they 
forthwith began their preparations, and decided how 
their converts should scatter until calm returned. 
And presently in the evening came another tel^ram, 
marked * Urgent.’' It was brought by a native 
runner, bathra in sweat, from the telegraph station 
seven miles away, and its tone was more ugly 
than the first one. It ran :—‘ The ukgraph lines 
were cut last night in all directions fifty miles from 
this. I am attempting to reach you by the circuitous 
Tonkin route with this message. If you have not 
left already, leave at once by the Suifu route. Other¬ 
wise, I disclaim all responsibility. Communicate with 
the French priests and urge them to move quickly' 

There was no rest that night in the white 
mission-buildings, and lights flickered like will-o’- 
the-wisps from room to room. A thousand things 
had to be attended to as the hours too rapidly passed 
away; and it was not until the damp night had 
passed into the surly morning that the last steps 
had been taken. In those hours John Lynch found 
that there was a system even in the matter of 
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retreating from a distant mission ; that his older 
companion seemed to know exactly what to do 
and what not to do. Certain things might be 
abandoned, certain other things might not; it was 
all cut and dried. 

At length the two who were going to obey 
orders stoM ready, and with them their converts, 
who would be scattered in a safe manner during the 
retreat. It was a curious scene, and John Lynch, 
with his imagination afire, thought of many 
things. Then the young man came up to John 
Lynch for the last time, imploringly. * Come,’ 
he said, ‘ before it is too late. Come, before the 
crowds have come. You do not know what it 
means,’ he entreated with a break in his voice. 
‘I know because of what happened years ago to 
my uncle and his wife,’ and coming closer he 
whispered certain details of the two deaths which 
may not be told. 

But John Lynch stood calm and indifferent, 
and slowly shook his head, with a frown on his 
^e. He was remaining—about that there was 
not a shadow of doubt. He would not go. The 
purpose had taken definite and final shape, and 
as his companions waved him a last good-bye 
from the road beneath the hill, he came back, 
slowly and solemnly, to the main gate and b^an 
bolting and barring with the greatest care. He 
was left alone, absolutely alone; and as he com¬ 
pleted the closing and locking of every entrance, 
it seemed to him that he was shutting himself into 
a tomb. Would he ever come out suive ? 


X 
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VI 

There was not too much time to think about 
such things, for, as he contemplated the buildings 
around him and realised the desperate nature of 
his task, his mind became absorb^ with one idea 
—^how he should defend it all. It soon became 
apparent to him that it was useless to attempt to 
hold the whole place, since one man, however 
well armed, can do nothing agunst thousands. 
He was quite new to this sort of work; but his 
good sense and his instinct helped him much, and 
he argued his way slowly forward. He therefore 
decided on a little house which stood somewhat 
apart tiom the rest of the buildings, and which 
was built not of brick but of rough pieces of 
granite deftly cemented together. That would be 
a good house to defend, he thought. And strip¬ 
ping off half his clothing—for the blistering sun was 
alf^y high in the heavens—^he set earnestly to 
work. He saw now that there could be nothing 
quixotic about it all. It would simply be deadly 
work, and in that new spirit he toiled on. 

By night-time he was exhausted but almost 
elated. Thanks to his great natural strength, he 
had succeeded in carrying such an immense 
number of bricks from some half-completed build¬ 
ings near by, that he had made a secure dtadel of 
his outhouse ; the windows were now completely 
bricked in with barricades of enormous strength ; 
he had broken up every scrap of woodwork he 
could find, to guard agunst fire ; and in addition 
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to accumulating great reserves of bricks, he had 
brought stores or provisions, and all the wooden 
buckets full of water he could find. As far as 
he could see, he was safe against incendiarism. 
Unless they smoked him out, or were willing to 
lose dozens of men in rushes, he was unable to see 
how the most desperate crowd could ^ at him 
for a number of days. They would have no 
firearms, he thought, and mthout firearms they 
could do little. But then John Lynch did not 
know much about the country in which he lived ; 
nor did he realise the ingenuity of men who are 
much accustomed to battle, murder, and sudden 
death, and who fight with nothing at stake. 

Several days after this passed by very quietly. 
Although the neighbourhood certainly seemed more 
deserted than usual, John Lynch could not dis¬ 
cover any ominous signs. At r^ular intervals, 
to break the monotony of his confinement, he 
scoured the country with his field-glasses from 
the roofs of the deserted mission-houses; but he 
could see nothing. Sweltering in the heat 
of the growing summer, the distant villages 
and the country aroimd seemed quite inanimate 
and deserted. Perhaps all the alarm had been 
foolish and unnecessary 1 

But on the fourth day he saw something, and 
on the fifth and sixth days he could no longer 
delude himself. Bands of men had now b^un 
continually to pass through the villages, and on 
the seventh day- he saw nags and banners in the 
distance. By the ninth day every village had 
those flags and banners; but still no one came 
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near the mission hill. Perhaps they really believed 
the report which John Lynch’s companions had 
promised to spread far and wide as they retreated 
—that every one had fled with everything of 
value, and that if the mission were burned, the 
villages would sooner or later have to pay for 
the rebuilding, according to official promises which 
had already been made. In any case, the outer 
world appeared to be willing to leave him severely 
alone in his self-enforced isolation; and this, for 
some curious reason, added to John Lynch’s feding 
that he was despised and rejected. Men think 
very curiously when they are left alone, quite alone. 
They dream, they fear, they hate; indeed, they 
are dmost woman-like in their shifting fancies. 

John Lynch sought to hide all this from him¬ 
self by banning the digging of a broad trench 
round his outhouse—^work which was very severe 
for a white man in that suffocating temperature. 
He would make an immense trench, a great 
work, he thought. Yet he became more and 
more gloomy. But with his gloom his imder- 
lying determination became ever grimmer. He 
would carry it through. 

On the twelfth day he woke stiff and sore from 
his labours, with an ominous feeling in his heart. 
He felt that the crisis had come; and no sooner 
had he mounted his ladder and caught a glimpse 
of the country below than he gave a grim whistle 
and ran down again. Something was undoubtedly 
on foot; for far and wide between the villages 
there were numbers of blue dots which signified 
men, and numbers of flashes which signified swords. 
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He hastily fed himself, and, rifle in hand, climbed 
to his roof once more. Yes, something was 
undoubtedly on foot. For the blue dots had 
massed together, until in the shimmer of heat they 
seemed to make little irregular lakes of blue ; and 
over these lakes flaunted many flags. And then 
grimly John Lynch saw the lakes spill forward. 
They moved due west—^which was towards him. 
So everything was really coming to pass as had 
been appointed. 

He slid rapidly down his ladder and began 
certain last preparations. He put on a shirt which 
he had coloured as nearly as he could to the neutral 
tints of his improvised fort; he rearranged all 
his weapons—^fortunately he had a number of many 
sorts; he placed food ready so that he could eat 
in gulps ; and he tucked something carefully done 
up into a bundle into the back of his clothing. 
Then he went up again with a grim intent in his 
heart. He must be a killer of men, or he himself 
would be killed. 

By now the bands of men were drawing rapidly 
nearer; and their confused murmur, rising clearer 
and clearer like a growing storm, was borne up 
to him in hot angry gusts, that by some strange 
magic dried the ^iva in hb mouth. It seemed 
to John Lynch just then that these men were very 
typical of the country—of the uneasy heat—of 
the great ugly distances—of the isolation which 
makes men mad. It was not really their fault; 
nothing was anybody’s fault—it was Nature’s. He 
pushed out his lower jaw and threw out his rifle 
in front of him to stop his thinking. He had 
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decided what he was going to do. He had 
forgotten everything except that he meant to 
have first blood, if there was to be any blood. 
He was coming back to first instincts, and the 
greatest of these is self-preservation. 

At the bottom of the hill the mission property 
b^an, and here there was a crazy little ^cket- 
gate which had been placed across the road in 
former times merely to prove possession. On 
this gate John Lynch had, days ago, hung a large 
piece of tin, which now flashed in the sun like a 
ball of fire; and as the crowds drew nearer, 
\fnthout any concern he fired a sighting shot, and 
to the echo of his rifle was added the sharp clang 
of the pierced mark. He would b^in there, he 
decided; the first man who came through would 
be drilled just as he had drilled that piece of tin. 
There was no other course. * 

The sudden report of that rifle-shot crackling 
down the valley, and the answering sun-flash 
which the shield of tin gave back, caused a 
temporary halt on the roads below. The rebels 
were in doubt. Perhaps they had known that some 
one had been left behind; perhaps they had not. 
For there was now much excited shouting ; but with 
a rush fanaticism asserted itself, and opening up at a 
nm, many hundreds of men, armed with swords 
and bearing banners, suddenly filled up the near 
distance in a rather mii^ulous way. John Lynch 
wondered idly who the first man would be, and 
as he wondered his fingers and brain mechanic¬ 
ally performed their appointed office. A ruffian 
armed with a pole had led the rush. With a 
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tremendous blow he had beaten in the feeble 
wicket-gate and had sprung through. But he had 
done no more. The first bullet took him fair and 
square and spun him to the ground; and as the 
others pressed forward there was a second shot and 
a third shot and a fourth shot, and John Lynch 
only woke fully to the situation to find that he 
had refilled his magazine and had again begun 
firing rapidly. In all he had made some fifteen 
shots and no misses that he could see, and then he 
found that his first line of defence had become the 
first line of attack. For the scattered rush and 
lus rapid firing had spurred every man of the 
many hundreds forward in a ragged-edged flood- 
tide, until they had stopped under the protection 
of the mission walls ; and now, with the exception 
of the stricken, who moved and tossed in an 
irregular line as if they had fallen from mere 
fatigue and restlessly awaited succour, there was 
not a man to be seen. John Lynch could only 
guess where they were clustering, from the pole- 
tops he saw occasionally above die high wall-line. 
The first act had been played, and now for the 
second. His roof had become both useless and 
dangerous; he cautiously descended and hauled in 
his ladder behind him. 

For some time he heard nothing but a con¬ 
fused and growing murmur of voices. The men 
appeared a^d to shout, as they had previously 
done, lest that death-speaking rifle should search 
them out. But as they apjpreciated the strength 
of the sheltering wall, their caution turned into 
open rage, and ^e storm of cries, unearthly in its 
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suggestiveness, again grew loud. The rebels were so 
near now, that it was easy to distinguish the very 
words. They were the old words that were always 
used. * Kill and burn, burn, bum 1' the cries said ; 
it was the ordeal by fire. John Lynch vaguely 
wondered what he would do when it became dark, 
for then what was now easy work would become 
wholly impossible. Who knew what might not 
happen in the dark ? And John Lynch suddenly 
shivered as he thoi^ht of that, because he was just 
one man alone by himself, and because men are 
by nature gregarious in danger as well as in 
pleasure. Then he stiffened himself and tightened 
his belt. It had to be played out to the end ; let 
the drama proceed. 

It was his nose which told him what happened 
next. A pungent smell arose, together with a 
little smoke, and then there was a mighty chorus 
of triumphant yells. They had swarmed over a 
distant comer of the wall behind some houses, and 
the first building had been fired without any 
attempts at plundering. That was because the 
crowd was very angry, thought John Lynch ; and 
as he thought, he remarked how very silent is an 
Eiastern crowd even in its noise. Apart from the 
shouts and yells bursting out suddenly and then 
dying down, there were no other sounds—no 
sound of feet—no clumsy bungling — nothing. 
There was just the silent intent to destroy, which 
was announced in discordant yells that came in 
great angry gusts only to sink away again and give 
place to a brooding sQence. 

Dense columns of smoke now began to pour 
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from the roofs of the houses, which were being 
methodically fired, for the mission property was 
spread out over a large area; and then, suddenly, 
not a hundred feet from where he was watching, 
John Lynch saw a tongue of flame shoot out 
from the nearest house without his having noticed 
so much as an enemy’s hand. He reflected that 
he had to deal with cunning devils who were 
determined to hide themselvjes so cleverly that he 
could make no more hits. He would see. He 
laid down his rifle and tx)ok up a shot gun. Then 
he quickly gave a right and left shot through the 
mndow of the nearest house. There were some 
howls of rage and psun, and as he ejected the 
empty cartridges and a vision of furious faces 
flashed for a moment where he had fired, he 
smiled grimly. 

Next it was his ears which gave him the alarm. 
He heard a series of dull thuds, and looked in 
vain for an explanation; then, with panic in his 
heart at his forgetfulness, he rushed to the other 
side of his fort and peered out. He stood amazed. 
The compound wall had been quietly breached in 
the interval, and now steadily and silently advan¬ 
cing on him was a low barricade. Already it was 
not more than eighty or ninety feet off; in a 
few hours it would be under him and he could do 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to stop it. Angrily 
he fired shot after shot at ^s advancing demon, 
and with the idea strengthening in his mind that 
at all costs he must stop it, he kept discharg¬ 
ing more and more shots. But soon he paus^ 
disheartened. It was no use, he was only wasting 
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ammunition; nothing could stop it. And with 
ti’esh anguish in his heart he walked to the other 
side and peered out there. Yes, it was as he 
thought. They had begun to advance on him 
from the other side as well. It would take a long 
time, of course; but in the end he would be 
reached quite safely, and then he would be brutally 
murdered. 

All through that long day he paced from 
window to window watching the oncoming lines 
of brickwork, and sometimes savagely firing a few 
shots, which only splintered brick chips high into 
the air and did no more. Only once, this with his 
shot-^n, was he rewarded vnth some fearful yells; 
but as answer for that, he saw more energy dis¬ 
played, and the lines advanced yet more rapidly. 

Night-time found John Lynch with a burning 
body and head, as if a fever had bitten into him 
and wished to consume him before he was done to 
death by more violent means. He knew what a 
real test meant now. Yet he was still undaunted. 
He tried to sleep, safe in the knowledge that they 
could not break in without arousing him; but 
sleep was impossible. He saw those advancing 
lines of brick as he closed his eyes—he thought 
only of what was to happen to him for his foolish¬ 
ness. Perhaps they would torture him. No, they 
would never do that, for he meant to kill himself 
first. Perhaps, however, if he were not quick 
enough, they would prevent him. 

Bkar-ey^ and haggard, John Lynch was at his 
post as soon as the first streaks of golden dawn 
gladdened the skies. The devUs had made sub- 
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stantial prepress in the night. On one side they 
were now only fifty feet off; on the other, seventy 
perhaps. He thought how difierent this was from 
the story he had read in his youth of a grenadier 
of France who, left alone in a castle, had tied 
scores of muskets round the parapets, and by act¬ 
ing as if these were a full garrison within, had 
kept the enemy at bay until he was relieved. 
Here they were too ingenious for that; and there 
was no possible relief. 

All day long on this second day John Lynch 
tried in a dozen ways to arrest the methodical 
advance. He fired many dozens of shots in 
different ways. He even mounted to the roof, 
armed with bricks, and sought by a return to 
primitive warfare, and at an immense expenditure 
of muscular power, to make of himself a human 
catapult and to batter down the advancing lines. 
But it was no good, and sunset found them so 
near that he dared not expose himself at all. He 
now noticed that flags and banners had been posted 
all round, as if to proclaim that a regular siege 
was in progress; and ben«ith the hill, in the nr 
distance, great masses of people, munly women 
and children, had collected to watch the valour 
of the men-folk. In,any case, John Lynch thought, 
with that grovnn^ indifference which comes from 
physical exhaustion, it was to be a battle i 
Voutrante ; as in olden times, the spectators would 
see the anguish of the defeated and the triumph 
of the victors. For this he had sailed ten thousand 
miles and displayed Christian incredulity in learned 
argument. 
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Night closed down on the second day with 
Nature in a glorious mood. The great sun-ball 
disappeared over beyond Thibet to leave the 
skies suffused with mystic tints; and as the 
solemn moon quiedy rose to shed its pitiful rays 
across the world, cooling breezes sprang up and 
lightened the labour of living. The brick lines 
were very close now — in the moonlight they 
loomed very near; and for an hour or two John 
Lynch fired slowly to show, if nothing else, that 
he was wide awake and that they had to deal with 
a resolute man. Then suddenly he decided that he 
had better sleep—that it would be really good to 
sleep because he was so tired. Just as a con¬ 
demned criminal is allowed a last hearty breakfast, 
so John Lynch felt he must allow himself the 
luxury of sleep, even though it proved his undoing. 
He felt lazy, curiously lazy and inertj and his 
body appeared ugly and bulky to his soul, which 
now looked out yearningly through his eyes. 

He awoke suddenly. It was dead quiet. It 
was very dark. The moon must have disappeared. 
A thick smell greeted his nostrils; and as 
he wondered about the name of that smell, 
it suddenly spelled itself into his brain. It was 
the smell of sweating Eastern men, which lies 
strong on the nostrils of the white man and can 
never be quite forgotten. They must have got 
in whilst he was sleeping. They must have b^n 
very quick. He must be very cautious—oh, so 
cautious. As he raised himself quickly he heard 
a quiet patter of feet and deep breathing all around 
him. Then he sprang up like a trapped lion. 
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With a shout he tore a revolver from his belt; 
he fired one blinding shot which crashed in the 
little room like thunder ; he heard a roar of voices 
around him. As he struggled and showed him¬ 
self by the revolver-flashes, a tremendous blow 
fell on his head, then another and yet another, 
and suddenly he pitched forward like a cleft 1(^ 
to the ground. 


VII 

John Lynch was not really dead. For a 
moment, as they lighted lamps, the sweating men 
around, roaring with excitement, had thought it 
was so. Then they had examined him carefully, 
as men do animals which have market value, and 
to aid their hopes, they had even staunched the 
blood flowing from the wounds upon his head. 
They found at last that he was alive, faintly alive ; 
and having carefully bound him, they carried him 
out and pitched him on the compotmd ground. 
He was needed not dead but alive. They would 
soon see whether he was as brave, lying hdplessly 
bound, as he was when rifle in hand he had tried 
his very best desperately to shoot them all to 
pieces. 

So like a cleft log John Lynch lay there on the 
ground, for the time being unheeded by all. The 
drama had been played desperately and recklessly 
up to the very last act; and now that the climax 
had come, the stage seemed curiously empty and 
crude. In the growing light the ruined and 
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blackened houses of the imssion compound looked 
gaunt and hideous—they were a protest to the 
heavens agdnst the foolishness of man; and as 
the morning mists were swept away and ^reat 
vistas of distances opened up, it seemed irrational 
and absurd that there should have been all this 
pother in one unimportant little comer such as 
this. It was almost unthinkable. 

The men around, soon reinforced by hundreds 
of others from the villages in the rolling valleys 
below, now noisily cleaned themselves, and with 
coarse jests built fires right in the very centre of 
this captured place, so as to cook their early morn¬ 
ing rice. John Lynch’s little fallen citadel was 
looted clean, and everything that he had gathered 
there—rifles, cartridges, fo<M, and valuables—^was 
distributed impartismy. Then, when they had 
had enough of this, a man sprang up, and seizing 
a gong and a thick stick, he walked round and 
round striking it violently and cunningly so as to 
send great echoes over the fields. This he con¬ 
tinued to do at intervals, until more and more 
people flocked in; and John Lynch, half-recover¬ 
ing consciousness, heard in his dreams hideous 
voices which seemed to tell him that he was to be 
tortured, and perhaps crucified. 

At length one of the rebel leaders cried, 

* Enough, enough. Wake him up a bit; let us 
commence. It is only one man.’ A wretch 
seized some burning embers, and tearing John 
Lynch’s boots and socks from his feet, applied 
them to the soles. As if a dagger had struck him, 
John Lynch started up with an incoherent cry. 
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wrung from him in that agony; for, as is well 
known, it is on the feet and the hands that it is 
cruellest to torture. They beat him down again 
with the fierce lust of the animal East, and then 
they did to his hands what they had done to his 
feet, only leaving him for a moment, to begin 
agsun with other things which can never be 
mentioned. 

A half-hour had passed, or an hour, or perhaps 
two hours—who knows how long, for time was 
made for sanity and not for madness ?—^when the 
great nlent crowd around John Lynch, watching 
him with their eyes and their mouths and their 
bodies (for in lusts men watch and drink in with 
all these things), suddenly shook with fear, and 
with great cries attempted to scatter and break away. 
Yet though the alarm had been quickly given, and 
though all attempted to flee fast, it was no good. 
There must have been treachery, or else they 
could never have been surprised so quickly. For 
on all sides squalid native soldiery were now 
advancing with long awkward jingds and rusty 
Tower muskets. Walking in a knot all together 
there were also some French priests with absurd 
white sun-helmets crowning their bodies, which 
were clothed in faded black cassocks. They also 
had firearms in their hands; for they were of the 
Church militant which, as is right, defends itself 
in adversity and knows no fear. And near the 
priests, shouting directions to his own men and 
clad in a semi-martial garb, was the old Chinese 
gentleman—vigorous, alert, spitting with rage. 

‘ Cut them down I ’ he cried, ‘ cut them down I 
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I am of Hunan and 1 still know how.’ For 
he had fought with the Typings when he 
was very young, and was it not the men of 
Hunan who deflected and defeated the Taiping 
rebels in their great victorious march from the 
south ? 

Jingals and Tower muskets and ugly iron 
swords did their work clumsily but unendingly. 
The ring of men steadily closed in and herd^ 
within the compound walls the trembling rebels 
who were lucky enough still to be alive. ‘ B^in, 
begin,’ said the old Chinese gentleman, as one in 
authority, testily to the military mandarins. ‘There 
are so many of them, it will take time. B^n, 
begin.’ 

In strings the wretched men were beaten to 
their knees and bound; and then with pigtails 
stretched taut, the iron swords began their play. 
Head after head was unceremoniously chopp^ 
oflT, and the headless bodies pitched aside. The 
French priests noted this as they knelt praying 
beside John Lynch. Once more it was found that he 
was alive. How he had lived no man knew. But 
they bound his wounds and forced brandy between 
his clenched teeth. They soothed the torn flesh 
as best they could, as men do who have much 
knowledge in such matters. 

Then the old Chinese gentleman came up and 
called, ‘ Oh, my friend, my friend! ’ and perhaps 
even let fall a silent tear. He pushed the French 
Fathers gently aside, muttering to himself, ‘ Clumsy 
work, clumsy work ; the work of ignorant country¬ 
men who have no skill. The nuls,’ he went on 
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muttering; ‘ yes, some of them have gone ; and 
they had begun the bamboo test and had worked 
with needles. Yes, he has been rescued from the 
grave, from the tomb. Ah! ’ he gave -a sudden 
cry as he half-lifted John Lynch and saw the dark 
stains on his back. ‘ Did the dogs dare the slow 
process Mrithout opiiun ? ’ 

The French Fathers pushed their heads down 
until their sun-helmets formed a sort of white shield 
above the stricken man. It seemed a symbol of 
purity and forgiveness of sins, as they murmured 
prayers. The shrieks of a wretch who was refusing 
to die and who struggled violently as the soldiers 
pressed him to the ground, made the air hideous, 
and a minor mihtary mandarin strode up apolo¬ 
getically to where the anxious little knot of men 
bent over John Lynch. The old Chinese gentle¬ 
man was running his moistened fingers with the 
manner of an expert down John Lynch’s back, and 
muttering to himself with delight as he found no 
traces of the slicing process (for it is in the back 
that the dread torture is commenced). Then he 
gave a sudden exclamation, and pushing his hand 
down, began to tug at something which would not 
come out. The minor military mandarin who had 
joined the group became really rude in his 
curiosity. He pushed his head forcibly through 
the shield of French sun-helmets until he could 
see. At last he understood that his venerable 
compatriot was pulling out something all stained 
and clotted with blood. The heads pressed so 
close that the old man irritably complained. He 
could hardly get the thing out. 
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‘ Ch'i-tzu,' murmured the minor military man¬ 
darin in a curious surprise. 

‘ Seigneur, le drapeau, le drapeau! ’ exclaimed the 
French priests, with pathos in their voices, as they 
understood. For there, half-tied to John Lynch, 
so that nothing could shake it away, stuned with 
dirt and unseemly with the agony of his bloody 
sweat, yet torch-like in its message, was a rolled- 
up flag. It was the flag of England. 





THE ENEMY 


I 

Cyril Longfellow was not only a good 
Slimmer—he was a very remarkable swimmer. It 
is true that he had never managed to attract much 
public attention, except in a small and local way, 
when he was quite young, by travelling at a 
phenomenal speed over the shorter distances. At 
the age of sixteen he actually did the hundred 
yards under sixty seconds (fifty-nine and two-fifths 
was the stop-watch time), long before the world’s 
record had been mark^ down below the one- 
minute limit. But just when he was at his early 
prime and quite unbeatable, something prevented 
him from coming before the notice of the public, 
and his marvellous records were never taken note 
of officially. Drifting round to the opposite side 
of the world, his chance of fame was quickly lost; 
for he came to places where swimming is some¬ 
thing more than a mere amusement, and where 
indeed men, when they take to the water, generally 
have some grim or profit-making purpose clearly 
ahead of them. In this wise nationally, or inter¬ 
nationally, Cyril Longfellow quickly ceased to exist. 
Whilst they remembered him, his friends would 
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have staked their heads that there was nobody in 
Europe to equal him ; they could have even quoted 
true records from one hundred yards to ten miles, 
which were really phenomenal; but nobody would 
have believed them. 

Lost though he was on the other »de of the 
world, Cyril soon became accustomed to all kinds 
of swimming in all kinds of weather and in all 
kinds of water—that is, he constantly improved. 
Indeed, he became so much better all ^e time that 
he was at last acclaimed as a marvel even by water- 
loving natives. It is well known that some men who 
are really good in coast waters or in placid rivers 
are really not swimmers in the truest sense of the 
word. To use a vulgarism which is curiously 
apposite, they have no stomach for it. Knovdng 
only the mechanics of swimming, they remain 
artificers all their lives; they never suspect what 
are the real attributes of the fish. Such men could 
probably earily outstrip a South Sea Islander or a 
river Indian of South America in mere pace in 
artifidal or placid water; but in real swimming 
(which is in deep surf-laden seas or in great 
rivers with currents and undertows that fight 
you from start to finish), they who know only the 
mechanics are laughable. They would be lost in 
an hour or two. Aliens, strangers, intruders, such 
men never know that swimming, in the last analysis, 
is not an art but a temperament. That is, they, 
the mechanics, never know unless they are push^ 
up against some final test. After that they gener¬ 
ally give up swimming, like many other diings 
on earth, swimming is a divine gift. 
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Cyril Longfellow was quite diflerent from all 
these—indeed, so entirely diflb'ent that people 
wondered at times whether he was really wholly 
man in his aquatics. As has been said, he became 
more and more marvellous. 

He had begun very early, so that everything 
was in his favoiu*—to be exact, he swam at the 
tender ^e of five. At that age he had been taken 
home to England by his fond parents from some 
place below the equatorial belt, where his father 
happened to be the official ruler of a few millions ; 
and he had immediately been handed over to the 
tender mercies of an enormous swimming-master 
at a funny place called Gill’s Baths, in order to be 
taught everything from A to Z. It was in the days 
when everybody was saying that it was a good thing 
to know how to swim. 

As a matter of fact, the small boy of five could 
already swim in a jerky, shrimp-like way. But 
from the age of three to the age of five he had 
managed to conceal this great accomplishment with 
the aid of the negro servant who had specially 
watched over him in the place below the equator!^ 
belt. He had taken to secrecy because there 
were either alligators or sharks (I forget which) 
in the water in which he first joyously splashed, 
and had he not been secret he would never have 
been allowed to splash again. Also, the negro 
servant aforesaid had always kept him in a depth 
of about twelve or fifteen inches, jerking him back 
with a string tied to hb big toe whenever he 
struck out too boldly for deeper water. But as it is 
written that even the smallest white child shall com- 
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mand dusky-skinned natives just as he wills, Cyril 
had generally reached deep water when he wished, 
and soon knew his gift. Of all this his fond 
father and mother were entirely ignorant, and so, 
officially, up to the age of five, he had only paddled. 
But then neither his father nor his mother knew 
much about water—except, perhaps, the tepid water 
in which they cooled themselves several times a day. 

So when Cyril Longfellow was handed over to 
the big swimming-master at Gill’s Baths, who was 
promised an extra five-pound note if he was made a 
really first-class swimmer in the next six months, 
he concealed a secret which was his joy. And no 
sooner had his father and mother gone away, and 
the big swimming-master had begun to busy 
himself getting out some gear strangely resembling 
fishing-tackle, which he proposed to affix to the 
small boy before tossing him callously into deep 
water, than the small boy silently and coolly got 
down the steps of the bath till the water was up to 
his neck, and then with a little splash he was off 
like a daring shrimp. How the big swimming- 
master had roared with vexation when he saw 
that; and how he had roared with laughter when 
the little boy paddled back crestfallen, only to 
climb out and tender him a big toe! 

Fortunately no harm was done, for the fond 
father and mother had already gone ; and whilst 
the small boy was explaining how the nigger had 
always tied him thus and jerked him back, the 
swimming-master was tossing his gear away and 
stripping his outer clothing from his own great 
shoulders. He only did that for the good \ns. 
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as he put it; he never wet himself for the duffers. 
He knew that good ’uns averaged very low; he 
only got one every year or so. And so presently 
he was swimming round the bath with little Cyril 
paddling alongside (like a baby tug accompanying 
an ocean liner), and all the while the swimming- 
master softly muttered to himself and watched 
with joy the way the child used his legs and feet— 
for in the legs and feet lie the secret of the born 
swimmer. In the end he had called out loudly 
that the young ’un had got his gills (that was the 
hoary jest of Gill’s Baths); but from Cyril’s parents 
he closely concealed the fact because of its menace 
to the five-pound note. 

After six months, that is, when Cyril was 
exactly five years and six months old, the great 
testing of the five-pound note duly took place. 
Cyril’s fiither and mother, because they themselves 
only knew tepid bath-water (as has dready been 
described), were determined that their son should be 
a most proper swimmer. So they had demanded the 
most rigorous tests. The swimming-master had 
obligingly complied, whilst he secretly grinned 
because he knew that little Cyril was a good ’un 
and had got real fish’s gills. 

On the appointed day Cyril Longfellow, aged 
five years and six months, stood fully dressed in 
an old knickerbocker suit at the top of the six-foot 
ladder awaiting the word. And on the word 
being given, he did not jump off with foolish cries 
as the other little boys always did, but silently and 
solemnly he dived as neat a little header as a little 
fellow ever took. 
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That was the first surprise, and the small crowd 
standing around the edge of Gill’s Baths, in order 
to please the big swimming-master who could roar 
like a bull, siud that they turned out fish all right at 
this establishment. Uttle Cyril then paddled round 
in half-a-dozen ways, with qurint little phantasies 
of his own thrown in to show how buoyant he 
was. He swam like a dc^, and like a steamer, 
and like an alligator, and like many other things; 
but mostly he swam like a fish because he was a 
fish, and all the while the giant swimming-master 
grinned quietly to himself. 

Then, without any warning, Cyril began 
undressing in the water. That was the swimming- 
master’s pikce de resistancCy and he changed his grin 
to an anxious look. The child was so small that 
the test seemed hardly fair. 

All went well until Cyril came to his boots, and 
as every one knows who has happened to try it, 
boots need some taking off in water. Cyril had 
never tackled this before, and so he had to learn 
just how on the spur of the moment. It came to 
him like the rest—^by instinct. He found soon 
enough that it is b^t to deal with them, with 
your lungs well filled, under water; and so the 
child buckled himself up, and as he struggled with 
the laces, with a deep breath he went down like a 
stone. Whereupon Cyril’s mother thought he 
was drowning, and shrieked so loud that for a 
second the swimming-master himself doubted, and 
so plunged in with a mighty splash to haul 
him out. 

Yet the swimming-master soon came back 
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ruefully rubbing his head, and when he stopped 
rubbing he began to grin again. Cyril had kicked 
him a good one under water to sheer him off; 
and presently Cyril himself came to the surface for 
the last time, with his little boots firm in his little 
hands. He had done it. That fetched them 
ail, and everybody cheered so enormously, because 
he was only five and a half, that Cyril’s mother 
was soon quietly crying from joy and pride and 
excitement. For if there is one thin^ people like 
it is pluck, and when it is shown in the very 
young, even stern men can behave like the 
mercurial Latin peoples. And it was something 
in this wise that little Cyril officially learnt how to 
swim. He never told any one save his friend the 
giant swimming-master about the alligator pools 
below the equatorial belt That remained the 
secret of his childhood. 


II 

Those events were soon forgotten by little Cyril 
as he rapidly grew up. He went back once more, 
whilst he was still a lambkin, to the place below 
the equatorial belt, because his mother could not 
leave him behind; and then, with the traditions of 
Gill’s Baths behind him, and with visions of the 
giant swimming-master (who, because he was so 
strong, was engraved in his youthful mind as the 
embodiment of unconquerable courage), Cyril had 
attempted terrible things, whilst his guardian 
niggers wept behind him. He even struck up a 
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warm friendship with the shark-man, who had only 
one leg—^the other had been snapped off in his 
trade; and he tried to learn from him how to 
swim in and down, and stab into the shark’s soft 
white belly just when the creature turns over to 
snap. 

But the shark-man would not tell (because the 
other negroes threatened to kill him if he did), 
and in the end Cyril had to make up his mind to 
wait until he was quite grown up before he could 
try this most difficult game. But he learned to 
swim in the ugliest chow-chovo water (which sucks 
you round and round, and down and down), and 
he could pick up as many shells and stones from 
the sea-bottom as a full-blooded Arab diver. 
Also, before he was twelve he could dive from 
almost any height, which is more than fish can do. 
And in this way, swimming here and there, by the 
time he was twenty he had learnt everything 
mortal man can know—that is, all except the 
shark-trick, which he never learnt. 

Well, after he had left England for the outer 
world, nothing very much happened until he was 
twenty-five, or maybe thirty. Because his father 
had been an official, in the natural course of events 
he should have become an official too. But it was 
just the other way. He became a trader, merely 
because the life pleased him, and he scoured the 
seas of the Southern Pacific in a schooner which 
was his own property. And whilst he traded he 
swam and swam and swam, until there was not a 
South Sea Islander who could rival him in surf¬ 
bathing, or in standing upright on a narrow plank 
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and shooting in at railroad speed on the top of a 
roller. That is the last thing of all—better even 
than the shark-trick, which is not really so hard. 
Amonpt a thousand men who are good swimmers 
there is hardly one who can learn that. And in 
the South Seas, even among the surf-born islanders, 
this plank-work is becoming a lost art. 

It was just then that he went north for a 
holiday until he reached Japan; and in Japan, that 
country of holiday-makers, he came across an idle 
woman with green eyes, who had nothing better to 
do than to make love to the first-comer. Cyril 
Longfellow, clean and upstanding, was grist to her 
mill; and being possibly in want of diversion and 
tired of South Sea Islanders, Cyril allowed himself 
to be ground. It lasted quite a long time—about 
two months, to be accurate ; and then the green- 
eyed woman, being tired of him and anxious to 
see India, looked for a way to cast him off. 

She was a clever palmist and a cleverer student 
of human nature, and so one day she elected to 
tell Cyril’s fortime. She knew all about his 
swimming, and as for some strange reason she 
herself hated water (maybe because she had green 
eyes), she decided to sting him hard before she 
left. So first she told him his character, which 
was very good; then she dealt rapidly with his 
past, which had been rather uneventnil; and when 
she came to his future she gave a little cry of 
surprise, and asked him if he could bear to hear 
the truth. 

When she had received his assent, she chanced 
it and began ingloriously to lie. She sud 
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that water was his secret enemy, and had been 
lying in wait for him for many years. She felt 
bound to warn him. He had bran nearly caught 
twice; the third time the signs were quite plain. 
He would be surprised and ambuscaded (she 
used exactly this expresaon because she was 
sporting and her previous friends had been 
soldiers)—^in other words, he would die by water. 
Then she closed her mouth and refused to divulge 
any more. Cyril begged her hard, but she was 
obdurate ; and shortly afterwards she said good¬ 
bye. 


Ill 

Now this story may seem passing strange, but 
it was a fact that Cyril had had just two escapes 
from a watery grave. The woman with green eyes 
therefore could possibly read something. 

The first time had been when he was very 
small. He had been towed out by an under¬ 
current and rescued when he was practically gone. 
The second time had been in the South Seas only 
two years before, when he had overrated his strength 
and had gone out swimming with the rollers 
mountain high. That had been more serious. 
After an hour he had been completely exhausted, 
and after another hour he was virtually beaten 
by the waves. Had things taken their proper 
sequence, he would then have been quietly drowned. 
But like the thin red lines at Waterloo, he refused 
to understand what defeat meant; and when his 
body was beaten until it could really do nothing 
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but float here and there like a bit of flotsam, his 
heart kept him alive and made him believe in a 
BlQcher. It was after this that he understood 
properly the story of the native woman from a 
neighbouring island, who had kept her half-white 
husband alive all through a long night when he 
was willing to die, after a tidal wave had swept 
them out to sea. The woman’s heart had done 
that because behind her heart were many genera¬ 
tions of water-people. And just as had b^n the 
case with this woman and her man, so in the end a 
miraculous boat had picked Cyril up. After this 
he believed that there must always be a Blttcher 
for every Wellington. 

Yet Cyril had not thought too much about 
such things until the spiteful woman with green 
eyes had read his hand. Then he b^an to think 
a good deal. Possibly this was merely because he 
hsid reached the age when (in brown and yellow 
countries) if you do not think you must drink, 
and if you do not drink you must think. 

Now thinking is very bad for those whose 
bunness makes them remain much alone in ener¬ 
vating climates, without any exhausting physical 
labours to restore the equilibrium. It often leads 
to suicide or even worse; for suicide is sometimes 
very excusable, and is often the lesser evil. So in 
the end Cyril b^an to attach great importance to 
the spiteful woman’s forecast, and from that it was 
but a step to believing that the forecast was true, 
and that, if he wished to be wise, he must spend 
his time in defeating fate. This was the height of 
foolishness, and the only possible explanation of it 
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was that after consorting too much with golden- 
bronze women who swam like fishes, a white 
woman mth green eyes assumed undue import¬ 
ance. 

So Cyril began to study water in every possible 
way. Sometimes he would sit for long hours star¬ 
ing at the sea and watching the lapping waves fold 
and unfold ; and sometimes he would hesitate over 
a bath-tub, because he remembered vaguely that 
somebody in history had been drowned in that 
way. Once—to show that he was unbeaten, and 
because he remembered the giant summing-master 
in Gill’s Baths, whose courage still appeared un¬ 
conquerable—he plunged from the rigging of his 
own schooner into a boiling sea that hissed and 
roared in the anger of a storm like a myriad of 
demons. In that sea he swam as he had never 
swam before. He was a shark, a whale, the 
human embodiment of all the fierce and mighty 
dwellers in the deep. He was unconquerable, like 
the giant swimming-master; water would never 
claim him. He was bruised to pieces when 
he had enough, and his men hauled him out 
thinking him clean mad; but he had been 
exultant, triumphant. For a short time he believed 
that the sea could not defeat him. Perhaps fresh, 
clear, running water was the enemy ; the sea surely 
never. 

Yet that was only a mood, a sporadic rebellion 
against fate. He admitted that openly. Gener¬ 
ally, he believed that the woman with green eyes 
was right, and that he would die by water. 
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IV 

A year or two went by, and Cyril Longfellow 
did not improve with the slow flux of time. He 
grew more obsessed with the idea that he must 
be ever watchful, ever on his guard, ever ready ; 
and consequently water became his nightmare, 
his bugaboo. Even on land was this the case. If, 
when he was walking, he came across a pool of 
water, or some gentle, harmless stream mu«cally 
running past the cocoa-nut groves, as often as not 
he would stop, and, glancing cautiously around 
to see that he was not observed, would carefully 
seat himself very near the water, and spend hours 
looking at it and wondering how he was to be 
drowned. He tried to make all water a looking- 
glass, so that he could see therein a shadow of 
things to come ; and thus he watched and learnt 
how everything swam, from the tiny tadpole to 
the vicious fourteen-foot shark. 

He saw, too, how everything in the water lived 
on other things in the water; and he grew so 
accustomed to this idea that it appeared only 
natural that an alien such as man should be offered 
up from time to time as a sacrifice to the water- 
gods for his calm invasion of the surface of the 
waters. He had the strangest theories and the 
strangest arguments. Yet even at this stage he 
showed that he was still sane by becoming in¬ 
ordinately angry when one day some copper- 
coloured natives brought him a bronze vessel full 
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of clear water, and prayed that he might read 
their fate. 

That pulled him up a little. It showed him 
that he was being observed. Indeed, all the 
islanders now thought that he was in com¬ 
munion with the water-gods and might soon 
work them miracles. At mt Cyril, remembering 
his pride of race, made great efforts to conquer 
himself, and began swimming cautiously ^ain in 
the deep water. He watched very caremlly to 
see that nothing surprised him, and he generally 
swam with an old brown fellow, with webbed toes, 
who could have lived through any storm. The 
old fellow gave him confidence; he was like a 
boat to Cyril, and Cyril slowly became ashamed. 
Then one day he decided to do the wisest and the 
cleverest thing he could possibly have thought of; 
he decided to go home. It was not only wise and 
clever—it was marvellously sane. And determined 
to act before the obsession came back, Cyril sailed 
in his own schooner for that devilish cape. Cape 
Horn, which is still cursed by all old sailor-men. 


V 

Round Cape Horn the legend ot the Flying 
Dutchman was born. If you sail at the wrong 
season and the trades are against you, you are lost 
—not properly lost, but lost for a season or two. 
You may attempt to beat up against the wind 
week after week and month after month, and you 
may never shift your position more than a mile or 
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two. It is damnable beyond words, and in the 
end you may have to go all the way back and 
encircle the world in the opposite direction. They 
tell you, down where shines the southern cross, 
that that is what has often happened. And it is 
from this that has sprung the s^or-man’s legend 
of the Flying Dutchnoan. 

Cyril was more lucky than many men, for he 
only spent three weeks in creeping round the most 
desolate land’s-end in the world. Those three 
weeks, however, did him a world of good. He 
was ^ enough away from the Orient and the 
warm seas fitly to appreciate his own great foolish¬ 
ness; and as his s^ooner gained the narrower 
Atlantic, with its many passing steamers and its 
bracing air, he b^an to feel a man again. The 
fu'ther they sailed to the north-east, the better 
did he become, until his nightmare of the Pacific 
was only a hazy dream. It might come true, 
Cyril thought whenever the thing crossed his 
mind, but ror some strange reason it ceased to 
trouble him; and when he looked at the rolling 
sea it was only to bless the never-ceanng winds 
which carried him so swiftly forward. 

One night, however, a gale thickened to a 
storm, and the storm became such a hurricane that 
no one could doubt that there was the acutest 
danger. The schooner was beaten and thrashed, 
and the masts came tumbling down, and slowly 
she commenced to split and sink. The boats 
were useless, and in the end the mixed crew of 
brown and yellow men b^an to tie themselves to 
bits of wreckage and prepare to meet their gods. 
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If they did not die by drowning, they would die 
of starvation. 

The storm was almost past when the schooner, 
for some strange reason, fmally thrashed over like 
a drunken thing, still floating flush with the water, 
because she was built of stout timbers; and Cyril, 
sheering off suddenly with a bit of boarding, 
shouted to the panic-stricken crew to be of go<M 
cheer. He was going to bring them help, he said. 
He had a queer idea in his head. Yet because he 
had been so strange in the Pacific Seas his crew 
believed in his occult power, and watched him 
swim strongly away, as if he were a messenger, 
with his piece of boarding hauled behind him. 
He swam all night mth faidi strong in his heart, 
resting every hour or so on his board as they do 
in the Southern Seas. And when morning came 
and the haze cleared away, he glanced around him 
and he saw that two wonderfm things had really 
occurred. The water-gods had been placated. 
For there, near by him, was his water-logged 
schooner, slapping up and down with the rise and 
fall of the waves—she had not moved away from 
him ; and towards the schooner, with black clouds 
pouring from her smoke-stacks, was steaming a 
big steamer. 

Even as Cyril looked the steamer put up her 
helm and lay to; and then a boat was lowered and 
headed strmght towards him. The boat’s crew 
caught sight of him before they saw the other men 
clinging to the wrecki^e; and when they under- 
sto^ that he was swimming, they set up a re¬ 
assuring shout to give him courage. With one 
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leg over his plank and with his body rocked by 
the waves, Cyril watched the boat approach with 
very strange feelings, and before it had reached 
him he shot his plank away. He waved the 
astonished boat’s crew off and pointed to his 
unfortunate companions. The most he would do, 
in s|Mte of all ailments, was to clutch hold of 
the rudder and be hauled through the water after 
the boat. And when every one had been picked 
up he still refused to come out of the water until 
he reached the steamer; for he wanted to make 
qmte sure that this was the third and last time of 
which the woman with green eyes had spoken. 
And it was in this wise, clutching to the rudder, 
with the mate swearing at him all the while for 
acting the madman and the fool, and with his 
native crew gazing at him with awe-struck looks, 
that he reached the steamer and cast himself loose. 
Though all feeling had left his body, he could still 
float. He was ttmy saved. 


VI 

Later on he told the whole story to some one 
on the ship (she happened to be a girl). Perhaps 
the easy living and the release from fate made 
him unduly orotinate; for he now openly held to 
the opinion that the woman with green eyes had 
spoken something which in a way was funda¬ 
mentally true, but which had been made inexact 
by a mere c^ce. Cyril could not understand 
why the girl became so argumentative and so 
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cross, until he remembered that perhaps his life 
had been too free and easy, and that in lands 
where everybody is coloured in different shades, 
insufficient importance is attached to what the 
quaint Chinaman has called look-see. 

The girl was only calmed after much prevari¬ 
cation, and the last night on board, whilst he was 
wiping her eyes and they were arranging their 
future, Cyril deverly admitted to her that he had 
invented most of the story to excite her interest. 
For was it not obviously absurd that what had 
been his greatest friend could be his enemy ? Of 
course. 

And the green seas, rushing past the ship’s 
sides and eavesdropping as they were spurned 
away, rippled with unending laughter. 


I 




DRUGS AND THE MAN 

I 

The street was long and very narrow, and 
from a thousand houses hung a multitude of 
enormous sign-boards, adorned with wondrous 
characters gmly punted in gold and red, and 
swinging so far out over the roadway as to make 
the open street seem even narrower than it really 
was. The thousand houses were all curious and 
ill-assorted. Some towered three stories high— 
three stories of gay little verandahs with much 
painted woodwork and much open space between 
the latticed doors and windows. It was just as if 
theatres had purposely been constructed to look 
out on to the g^y street, and as if only as an 
afterthought they had been turned into ordinary 
houses of entertainment, where in the heat and 
excitement of the evening great crowds might 
noisily enjoy themselves uter their usual wont. 
There was nothing quite like these houses in any 
other part of the world. 

Kde by side with these high structures of mere 
ftamework were other little houses of brick and 
cement, entirely different of aspect, with oblong 
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holes in the walls for doors, in and out of which 
women were continually running as soon as the 
tedious and well-slept morning had given place to 
the waking noon. Far down the street, where it 
debouched on the broad sweep of road facing the 
slowly flowing ochre-coloured river, there were 
European houses, ill-kept and sullen with the 
hideous sordidness of old age. There was some¬ 
thing dispiriting in the mere sight of those 
buildings; they were a funeral service said in 
brick and stone. But such houses were few in 
number and of no importance. They were just 
the introduction to the real street, which only 
b^;an with the high theatrical tea-houses and the 
swinging sign-boards and the little houses with 
holes in the walls for doors, in and out of which 
ran women in the trousers and short jackets of 
indecency. 

All the morning there was nothing to be seen 
except a few sleepy people slowly waking to 
the spending day; and in the sweetmeat ^ops, 
where red sweets and green sweets and yellow 
sweets stood stacked in red-brown wicker baskets, 
and most of all in the ^hionable shops, where 
rich robes of wondrous silks and satins were 
perpetually displayed, and round which cunning 
touts clustered in the business hours of night, it 
was hard to see more than a man or two. In the 
morning the roadway was bare in all truth; and 
it might have seemed even lonely had it not been 
for the groups of sweating water-carriers, carry¬ 
ing their ugly wooden buckets and chanting in 
suppressed half-tones that trembled and quavered 
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under the weight, as they brought their heavy 
burdens endlessly from the river and poured the 
cool water into the brown earthenware kang placed 
in the comer of each house. As the fresh morning 
breezes swept down the street, the thick Eastern 
smells which had collected during the previous 
night’s carouse were gradually dissipated ; and the 
atmosphere, stripped of its characteristic odours, 
seemed curiously dead. Marauding dogs, squat¬ 
shaped and covered with long discoloured hair— 
with the street to themselves, save for these water- 
carriers and a few yawning shop apprentices,— 
wandered slowly up and down and scavenged far 
and ^de, sometimes even fighting lazily among 
themselves. They fought like cowards when they 
fought—^six or seven banding against the weakest 
and savaging him on the ground. There was no 
one save the water-carriers to kick them away. It 
was morning; and therefore the waking hours 
had not yet arrived. 

As the day wore on, however, and the sun, 
passing the meridian, slowly sank, the scene 
graduuly changed. The street, though narrow, 
was a ‘horse road,’ and carri^es might pass 
here mthout let or hindrance; and so, from 
adjacent streets and from the street itself came 
patrons of European carriages, at last alive to the 
fact that another day had really dawned. Dressed 
in the extreme of fashion, they yawningly drove 
out, waving their fans and puffing their Manila 
cigars in each other’s faces. By four or five in 
the afternoon, adth more and more people coming 
out, business had fairly b^pn. The women had 
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ceased running in and out from thdr little houses 
in much the same disordered clothes as those in' 
which they had slept. All were busy painting and 
rouging, and combing and oiling their hair with 
thick evil-smelling pomades—some sitting non¬ 
chalantly at their doors and performing their 
toilets in full view. Cunning tradesmen, adepts in 
that peculiar Chinese massage and joint-twisting 
which eases all aches and reposes the exhausted 
body, were being pestered by the calls of little 
ptinted slave-girls, sent out by their mistresses to 
Mch such precious men, and were exclaiming that 
it was vain to suppose they could serve the whole 
town at once. In the high theatre-like tea-houses 
instruments were even being tuned; whilst the 
cheap-jacks with their packs of cloth on thtir 
backs, crowding in all tc^ether from the dense 
city beyond because they knew that the hour had 
arrived, joined their growing choruses to those of 
the shopK-touts of the street itself. 

It was not until the first lights had been lighted, 
however, that the great life really b^n. The 
afternoon was mere preparation, just as the de¬ 
caying European houses at the river end of the 
street served as a careless introduction to the 
street itself. The afternoon crowds were mainly 
inexperienced people wandering aimlessly to and 
fro. They were wai-hang-H — not of the 
business, not habitues ; indeed, as often as not, 
they were just country bumpkins and country 
cousins clothed in common blue cloth and not in 
silks — men who gazed almost awfully at this 
renowned promenade of pleasure, and perhaps 
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dreamed wonderful dreams about the lily-footed 
women who had made the Fourth Horse Road 
something of a household name from the borders 
of Mongolia even into the Red River, which is 
very far. Who indeed does not know the Fourth 
Horse Road ? 

But mth the first lights all that was changed. 
No sooner was the first glow of electricity seen, or 
the first flare of gas or smoking oil-lamp, than in a 
moment, as if by some well-understood signal, 
thrice ten thousand lights sprang up and blotted 
out the ^ing day. How gay it became! It was 
a 'street of lights and nothing else — a street 
lighted as if to proclaim the belief that all men and 
wom^n were merely moths and needed only the 
sight of lamps to crush forward and lose themselves 
in a hundred pleasures. Far up the sides of the 
three-storied houses, until the very roofs were 
reached, these lights now blazed—electricity, gu, 
and mineral oils sharing their favours with gaudily 
painted oil-paper lanterns, in which sputtered thick 
native candles of grease, perpetually smoking and 
stenching. Every landlord vied with his neigh¬ 
bours in such lighting effects; and as from the 
ndghbouring European quarter all modem con¬ 
veniences were obtainable, it was not rare to find a 
dozen electric bulbs, coloured in pink or lemon, 
shining tranquilly side by side with ancient horn 
lanterns—^the very new and the very old meeting 
and yet never coalescing. Far beyond the town on 
dark nights you could see that glare lighting the 
skies. G>untry people as they went home to bed 
muttered to themselves with envy in their hearts 
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as they looked and saw—‘ It is the Fourth Horse 
Road 1 ’ Oh yes, everybody knew it. 

With myriad lights blazing down the long, 
narrow street the world was at last awake, and 
a growing clamour greeted one’s ears. The tea¬ 
houses and the restaurants filled up ; tottering old 
men and vigorous young men, mainly robed in 
deliciously coloured silks, walked slowly with the 
left-to-right Chinese paunch-swing of elegance and 
refinement into their favourite haunts; and, warm¬ 
ing to the attractions of the hour by the infectious 
gaiety around, they caUed loudly for heated wine 
and appetite-g^ivers, whilst they invited bedizened 
courtesans to amuse them with the gossip of the 
day. The tea-house drawers, hurrying obsequi¬ 
ously to and fro, called down their orders ever 
faster and faster to the cook-shops below; and 
the sweating kitchen-men, stripped to the waist 
and with pigtails tightly rolled about their heads, 
soon had scarce time to think, much less to talk. 
Outside in the street the crowds grew thicker and 
thicker and noisier and noiner, and such carriages 
as still ventured through had perforce to proceed 
at a walk, with all cursing them for trespas^g on 
a roadway which had now become—by a custom 
stronger than law—the walker’s very own. 

Little sedan-chairs, beautifully finished in silks 
and as light as feathers on the shoulders of their 
sturdy bearers, hurried along, each containing a 
precious flower whose presence had been hurriedly 
requisitioned by some admirer, and who, for three 
thousand caihy would shrilly sing a song or two 
accompanied by her own twanging and then 
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hurry away to her next appointment. Smaller girls, 
mere children in fact, but robed as women the 
better to attract, and covered with seed pearls 
worked into their h»r and dress, were swiftly 
home along the street on the shoulders of serving- 
men, who shouted to the people to make way so 
that they might the more quickly reach their 
patrons. These were changsan —singing-girls of 
the first class. They sat primly and quite un¬ 
concernedly on the right shoulders of their bearers; 
they were accustomed to it. Other girls dressed 
as boys, with only a single ear-ring in their left ears 
to show their real sex—this by order of the un- 
poetical European police,—walked demurely along 
on their tiny feet to show this latest fashion. 
They, too, were quite impassive before the in¬ 
quisitive looks and remarks that followed their 
every movement; they were tickled only by the 
grossest comments. 

The silk-shop touts shouted louder and louder, 
and reduced their prices vnth every breath. The 
clang of native guitars and the clatter of native 
castanettes added to the hubbub. The thick 
smells grew again and hung on the air ; laughter 
and ribald jests broke out in a perpetual under¬ 
tone ; and in out of the doors, which were mere 
holes in the wall, men and women now hurried 
unconcernedly together mth the coarseness of 
matter-of-fact vice. The Fourth Horse Road 
was alive, joyous, humming. For it was night, 
and the business of the day was in full swing. 
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II 

The old man came out into the glare of this 
gay scene from a side<street where the booksellers 
are — that quiet, clean side-street where each 
shop is full of neatly arranged books placed in 
glass cases, each book having a long tag of white 
rice paper attached to it, so that at a glance, with¬ 
out having to open the clumsy Chinese ^tening, 
purchasers can find what they seek. All the gora 
books were there, in costly editions of many 
volumes each ; and each series was fitted into the 
same sober blue-cloth cases, so as to make a 
compact bundle in the hand. You could have 
philosophers as old as Mencius, or Buddhist texts 
done into the stiff classical language which is now 
so very hard for the ordinary man that the 
ordinary man has given up reading it. They 
were w there. You could have very modern 
books, with gaudy paper covers modelled after 
those made in modern Japan, covers ugly enough 
in their newness to make any old scholar angry. 
There were also the lewdest publications, such as 
the Ching Ping Meiy which endlessly compares 
women’s backs to the whitest ivory, and their 
lips to the lush of scented wines. There you 
could also find the more innocent Dream of the 
Red Chamber^ and the historical romances which 
teach the Chinese so much of their mythical 
history; and also those other classics which have 
been read by thirty generations and* still sell. 

The old man knew them all and, therefore. 
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loved those shops. How many years had he not 
spent in the literary delight of those who are born 
for the study of books! How many years indeed! 
And now as he came blinking and shambling into 
the joyous Fourth Horse Road, he had to confess 
to himself that finished were those days when 
he could sit for quiet hours in the cool of long 
afternoons, poring over texts through his great 
horn spectacles, and reflecting on the perfect times 
of the great Yao and Shun. Yes, such days were 
finished, completely finished ; for now he could 
dream and think only in the coughing, biting 
fumes of the drug, the great drug 1 As he lighted 
pipe after pipe, slowly and with the skill of the 
practised smoker, his life would come back to him 
and it seemed go^ to live. His brmn leapt back, 
became young, was joyous, alive and alert, and the 
miseries of real life quickly disappeared. He 
could forget the harshness of his relatives, who, 
willing and anxious to fawn on him and com¬ 
pliment him on his many virtues whilst he was 
rich, now begrudged him a few miserable strings 
of cash a month because he had become poor. 
D<^ indeed were his relatives; and all those 
shrill-voiced women, packed into the family house 
and disputing all day and even half the night 
about each other’s affiurs and the aflairs of every 
one else, made of his life a veritable nightmare— 
when he was not away lying down on the 
cushioned benches where he could dream. 

He thought of all these things wrathfully as 
he shambled forward in his faded pantaloons of 
green silk and his seedy coat of plum colour, 
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pinching in his left hand a half-burnt dgarette of 
the foreign factories. The joyous crowds bumped 
and jostled him as they sauntered along; and 
from the great theatre-like tea-houses came the 
shrill songs of the singing-^rls and the clash of 
cymbals and the rippling notes of reed-pipes. 
The great volume of sound seemed almost harsh 
and discordant. Yet all these things he loved and 
liked. Here were people who knew what life 
was; here were people who had no vain r^rets 
and no oppressors. And as the sin^ng-girls 
paused and (Quavered on impossibly high notes 
and slid their voices up and down in queer 
intervals, the joy of life almost returned to him 
even without the ud of drugs. Who would not 
love such things ? No wonder people were remark¬ 
ing that the street was fast being so overrun and 
spoilt month after month by mere coolie crowds, 
attracted in ever greater streams, that in the end 
such men as he—who knew and understood such 
things as they should be known and understood— 
would be outnumbered ten to one. 

Paunng in his shamble again and agun to greet 
such acquaintances as were willing to remember 
him, the old man slowly progressed up the Fourth 
Horse Road until he had almost reached the end, 
where there were only, save for a few three-storied 
buildings, those low-lying brick and cement houses 
with little holes in the wall for doors, and many 
women always scuttling in and out for sole tenants. 
There he stopped and quavered a good-day. He 
had reached the end of his walk. 
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III 

‘ It is old Pang,’ said the chief drawer of the 
mun tea-room (which was on the ground floor) 
with a coarse laugh, full of Chinese disrespect, as 
the old man shambled in. * It is old Pang,’ echoed 
the second drawer and the cub apprentices with the 
same derision, because they loved to fawn on thdr 
head-man and also loved to jest and sneer. * Have 
you the money, old Pangr continued the chief 
drawer with such veiled insolence in his tone that 
everybody laughed delightedly so as to egg him 
on. ‘ We hope you have the money, because your 
account is very old, and perhaps you may not even 
smoke in the back-room below.’ That is what 
the chief drawer said. 

The old man paused mth rage, and even more 
terror, in his heart, and moved his lips to inartic¬ 
ulate sounds as the crowd of customers seated 
at the square wooden tables sneered and laughed. 
There was no pity in them. The back-room 
below—^was it really meant in earnest ? He hated 
even to think of it, for one had little enough 
enjoyment in the secondary rooms where Patna 
is mixed with two-thirds of native drug, and 
where it takes five pipes to do the work of three 
on the topmost floor. Ah, for the topmost floor 
where Malwa, pure Malwa, with just a pinch 
of the native cake added thereto so as to give a 
little more profit to the keepers, was to be had! 
Delicious Malwa, strong and violent in its action 
—^the heavenly drug strught from the plains of 
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Hindustan! Yet such a thing was not to be 
thought of. For weeks and months he had been 
forced into the secondary rooms where they mix 
for sheer profit and nothing else, because his 
wretched relatives would pay but half the account. 
And now they taunted him, and perhaps even 
threatened him with the back-rooms—the back¬ 
rooms where there was but the re-smoke to have— 
ashes that taste hideous in the mouth except in the 
case of the coarsest men—cashes soldered over with 
the Szechuen cake to make it brown and to allow it 
to burn. It would be gall and wormwood to him. 

As he stood there blinking and he»tating, with 
the roar of the joyous street still sweeping in 
through the wide-open doors and windows, the 
drawers made as if they would bar his way upstiurs. 
Then a flood of customers, raw men from the 
country, carrying their jackets in their hands and 
showing their bare brown backs to their betters 
Mnth the utmost unconcern, broke like a wave 
between him and his tormentors; and, being 
temporarily foi^otten, the old man crept upstairs 
to the secondary rooms, where, pushing a quarter¬ 
string of cash into an attendant’s hands, he b^ged 
quicUy for a pipe and a couch. The attendant 
count^ slowly and obeyed. 

But he had hardly settled down, lying on his 
left side and rolling the cake into small balls on 
the tray of the tiny lamp, when there was an angry 
voice, and the master of the establishment entered 
and cuffed the whining attendant. 

‘ Out of it r he cried ; ‘ out of it, old Pang 1 
We told you that we would give you until to-day 
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to make a half-account settlement. Nothing has 
been paid, not a cash. So out of it, out of it! ’ 
The master shouted angrily—he had enough of 
this ; he would not lose more money. 

In a quavering voice the old man pleaded for 
mercy, as he slipped one little baU of opium 
cunningly into his sleeve; but the master of the 
establishment was irate, and in the end it was 
only out of charity that he pushed the old man into 
the lower back-rooms and let him smoke there if he 
willed. That was the master’s decree, and his 
decrees were law, for he was very rich. 

The dread ^ck-rooms, where mere common 
coolies, stripped to the wust, lie stenching in their 
malodorous fumes—had he come to this? The 
old man climbed on to a settle with rage in his 
heart, but with the drug habit forcing him to obey. 
There were four other men already on this bare 
bamboo settle—two already asleep, with wide-open 
mouths and whistling breathing ; two still working 
with their pipes and inhaling deep and strong with 
the powerfm lungs of those who ‘ sell strength ’ and 
are mere muscle-bound coolies. These last two 
looked for a moment with vacant eyes at the 
late-comer who crowded them so. Yet they did 
not object. Did they not belong to a common 
brotherhood—^were they not votaries at the same 
shrine ? 

Old Pang pushed for himself bare lying-room 
on the bamboo settle, muttering incoherently to 
himself the while, and thankful indeed that he 
had one little ball in his sleeve to commence with. 
Five on a single couch—^what an end indeed after 
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having; had a rich Canton black-wood settle all to 
himseV! He did not mind the lack of cushions, 
nor yet the lack of privacy, so much as the lack 
of refinement. To lie down in this fashion, thick 
together, like so many roped pigs in a sampan 
going to market, seemed to him the worst He 
chuckled a little to himself in open derision, as he 
gazed feebly round and saw how many more there 
were in this dark room lying so quiet. There 
were dozens of silent men. The murky atmosphere 
was lighted by a single oil lantern swinging from 
the ceiling. Spiders spun their webs in peace 
everywhere; and the soot and grime of ages lay 
undisturbed. The old man, nodding and muttering 
to himself, rolled his little ball tightly into the 
tiny bowl of the metal pipe, lighted it, and inhaled 
deeply. He had b^un. 


IV 

It was no use—absolutely no use. Slowly, as 
his brain awoke to the fact, he became alarmed, 
and a feeble terror gripped his heart. For listen 
what had happened. He had slowly smoked his 
first little ball with that double inhalation—the lung 
and stomach movement—^which only the oldest 
smokers can properly make. Deep into his frail 
body the narcotic had at first seemed to be wafted, 
sending pleasant waves and thrills through his 
brain and his whole nervous system. Then, just 
as he was beginning to get relief, the little ball had 
smoked out, and he had sucked a hot taste of fire 
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which cut like a knife into his throat. That 
comes in the end when one is over-greedy. 

He paused some time before attempting the 
measure of ashes, caked over with the coarse 
native-grown stuff, which was set at his side. He 
did not like the idea of fouling lus mouth with 
such filth after his pipe of secondary mixture. 
Yet soon, fearful that he would lose what he had 
already guned in his brain, if he delayed too 
long, he b^n rolling once more ; and then, as if 
he were plunging into cold water, he quickly 
in-sucked. 

Yet it had been no use—entirely no use. 
Sixteen pipes he had tried, which made seventeen 
in all with that first good pipe; and yet for sole 
result he had but a dizziness and an uneasiness 
which were qmte new to him. Never before had 
he been so dizzy, or so uneasy—never, never, 
never. He tasted, too, an acrid taste in his 
mouth as of real gall and wormwood ; whilst his 
system, left for years only partially nourished and 
merely buoyed up temporarily by his smoker’s 
debauches, now seemed to shrink within him. 
He looked around feebly in the dimly-Ughted and 
evil-smelling back-room ; the stale, rank smell of 
the drug aroused in him a burning desire such 
as he had never felt before—even on those evil 
days when his relatives had carried him away, 
and kept him, by force, from smoking. He 
now lusted after the drug with an animal craving 
which gripped him from his head to his feet, and 
angrily he spumed the remains of the third-class 
stuff from him. He was being deprived of his 
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rights. He was so violent that one of the four 
men alongside him half woke and incoherently 
moved his lips. The old man quavered an apology, 
and then carefully, with infinite cunning so as to 
still the creaking of the coarse bamboo settee, he 
crawled to his feet, stealthily, as a thief does in the 
night. Though he was very decrepit and very 
weak, he made his way to the door, and opened 
it bit by bit with the craft of the murderer and 
crept outside. He had made up his mind. He 
was going to risk it. 


V 

The stairs, like the stairs of all such houses, in 
spite of their gay street frontage, mounted to the 
next floor in a mean and humiliating way. The 
steps were high and narrow, greasy and dirty, 
and pushed upwards slinkingly ; it was as if an 
afterthought had alone caused them to be added 
when the rest of the building was complete. Also 
it was as much as a man could do to squeeze 
past another on the way; and as old Pang, 
with a last crafty look around him, risked it, 
the horrible thought entered his head that if he 
encountered any one belonging to the house he 
would be , flung down again cruelly, as they 
did with the dogs. He paused for a moment in 
doubt. But the hour was already late, and both 
inside and outside the gay, hot clamour of voices, 
which he loved and knew so well, was gradually 
dying down. It was lucky for him, very lucky. 
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he thought; for those drawers were coarse fellows, 
only too anxious to curry favour with their 
master by blindly obeying his behests and follow¬ 
ing whatever lead he might give them. So old 
Pang crept upstairs quickly and quietly, with an 
immense relief in his heart at the growing stillness. 
It would be all right now. 

On the first floor he stopped and almost gave 
way to his immense longing for a speedy taste of 
the drug. He knew every inch of this first floor 
—where the smokers lay, where the cake was 
stored, and where the attendants slumbered. It 
would be so easy for him to slip into these rooms 
—with every one deep in their dreams, immovable, 
log-like on their couches—and to steal from the 
cupboards a two-man allowance. It would be 
easier here than on the other floor. But he at 
last conquered his first inclination, after he had 
stood awhile wrestling with himself in the deep 
shadows; and then, slowly and even more care¬ 
fully than before, he edged towards the second 
flight of steps which lead to the top floor where 
Malwa—delicious Malwa—Malwa that was quite 
pure save for the middleman’s slight adulteration— 
was always smoked. He would have Malwa 
to-night or nothing. 

The second flight was easier to climb than the 
first; for the staircase was broader and more 
elegant, as if it were an avenue leading to the 
Nirvana of all good men. There was even the 
Red Cloth of Happiness on the hand-rail to prevent 
one from soiling one’s hands. On the top floor 
he knew that there were only smokers of elegance, 
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lying in pairs, on those broad black-wood couches 
which he used to know so well. It would be 
much quieter up there, old Pang reflected, because 
rich men demanded their ease and quiet even in 
this land of noise, and because the attendants were 
very obsequioxis. It would be more dangerous. 
Here the attendants hardly slept; if they did, it 
was with one eye open so as to be always ready 
for their patrons’ calls. He would have to be 
very cautious. 

Old Pang gained the level of the top floor 
with his wind softly whistling through his teeth, 
for he was now really fsunt and weary, and the 
craving had become terrible. He listened with 
his ears wide open, as they had never been opened 
before. They seemed to be stretched to the top 
of his head; and he picked up every sound as 
a burglar picks up signs of life in a sleeping 
house. The craving h^ made him very crafty. 
But all was well—he understood that at once. 
Deep breathing came ftom every direction, with 
only an occasional scraping of a foot on the 
uncarpeted floors. He knew even what that 
last sound meant. It was the attendants three- 
quarters asleep in their chairs, fidgeting a little 
in their dreams. But that was no danger; they 
were really asleep, although their 1^ were 
awake so that they might m ready to move if 
there were calls. He understood aU such things 
very well, for he was a man of learning, a man 
who could watch and pick up all manner of 
things, a man who could reason and explain. 

He waited a little, and then moved gently 
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forward; and, standing on tip-toe, carefully and 
slowly he turned down a lamp so that it might be 
dark—very dark. Then, satisfied that the game 
was in his hands, he pushed his loose sleeves 
quickly fim up his shrivelled arms, bound his thin 
wisp of a pigtail tightly round his head, and crept 
forward. Like a mere shade he entered a big 
room on the right, passed, two sleejnng men on 
a couch, then two more men on another couch, 
then the attendant; and at length reached the 
cupboard where were stored the tiny scales and 
the neat tins of the drug. His fingers twitched 
with greed as he pushed open the cupboard and 
felt in the semi-dark. Ah 1 he had found a tin ; 
he had opened it; he had a cake in his hands 
without a single sound, when to his horror he 
heard a thick Chinese whisper in the direction of 
the nodding attendant. ‘ I have followed up old 
Pang in the dark—^where has he gone ? where has 
he gone ?’ the thick whisper said; and he heard 
the attendant stir, and try to seize the meaning 
as sleeping men do. It was awful. Old Pang 
crept behind a ch^, shrivelled himself up and 
waited. He knew that they would not dare to turn 
up the lights for fear of waking and offending 
the four deeping patrons lying here in purs ; for 
opium-smokers understand no excuses when they 
are disturbed. He knew this, and so still hoped 
that he was safe. 

The whispers continued for a while and then 
ceased, after some moving of feet. Old Pang 
knew that the attendant must have sworn that he 
had been awake and that no one could posdbly have 
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passed in; for the moving feet were now going 
in the (hrection of the other rooms ; and from 
those rooms soon came the same cautious whispers. 
They were debating amongst themselves what to 
do. Now was his chance. 

With his head and neck pushed out far in 
front of him like a vulture, the old man crept 
back; came out on the bare landing; saw that 
there was no one there ; and now, with the slink 
of the beaten dog, he made for the staircase. A 
few seconds and it would be all right. A few 
seconds- 

He woke to the fret that he had been gripped 
from behind, as a man awakes to the fret that he 
has been stabbed. His mouth remained open 
trying to frame articulate prayers and beseechings, 
yet he could say nothing but '•Ah! Ah / ’ in a faint 
whispering screech. They had trapped him ; they 
had caught him, and his chance was lost. He 
would not have his Malwa, his blessed Malwa 
for which he craved ; and in an agony of fear he 
clutched his cake tightly in his hand. The men 
pulled him roughly but quietly across the landing 
to the little balcony overlooking the flaring street. 
Here it was light enough to see plainly ; and so, 
calling him dog’s droppings and other obscene 
names in raucous whispers, they felt him over and 
over to see what he had taken. 

They could And nothing, absolutely nothing. 
His belt was empty of every cash ; he had no watch, 
no valuables, not a thing with which to bribe their 
silence; and, as the little knot of drawers and 
attendants realised that they were dealing with a 
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wholly broken and b^gared man, who could not 
even pay a squeeze, they became rougher and 
rougher. One pinched him; the other pulled 
him ; they called him endless names. Then they 
slid their arms up their sleeves to see that he bad 
not cunningly taken advantage of them; and. 
once more finding nothing, they pulled at his 
hands. 

It was the drawer who had followed him 
upstairs who first saw his clenched left hand 
and bade him open it. Whiningly old Pang 
protested that he had nothing. But that made 
no difference; oh no, in a country of lies the 
denial is the confession, and so they demanded to 
see. There was nothing, he protested—nothing— 
nothing—nothing. Suddenly they became angry 
as they realised that he must have a stolen cake 
in his palm, and that they would be charged with 
the theft. Now they understood him. 

‘All right,’ muttered the drawer. ‘You will 
not open ?—then we will see ’; and whilst he roughly 
held old Pang’s shrivelled ears in his hands, he 
whispered something to his comrades. When his 
ears were released, the old man heard with dismay 
that they were all chuckling, chuckling grossly with 
an immense pleasure. They were Tike the dogs 
on the street preparing to sav^e, after their 
custom, the weakest one. 

‘ There is nothing ? ’ asked the drawer for the 
last time. 

‘There is nothing,’ answered old Pang in a 
piteous whine. 

‘ All right, all right,’ said the drawer. ‘ Ti shih^ 
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all together,’ he exclaimed to the others, and with 
one accord they seized old Pang more tightly 
and forced him back until he lay in their arms 
with his face upwards. As he realised what they 
were going to do, he tried to shriek; but there 
was a hand on his gullet and another over his 
mouth. With quick cunning they forced his own 
left hand to his mouth, and with a fierce jerk 
that nearly tore his fingers away, they pressed it 
open against his teeth. There they held it 
tight, whilst they swung him backwards choking 
and coughing. They pressed in his stomach and 
lungs as hard as devils, and then, suddenly releasing, 
they slammed him down on the ground. They 
knew that he would gulp for breath—^they knew 
it—^they knew it; and as the wretched man sank 
faintly to the ground, a dark trickle of saliva came 
from his lips. He had swallowed. 

With a last effort he raised himself, and fell 
against the crazy balcony rail trying to call aloud 
the crime. As his cracked voice filled the air the 
men became nervous. * Finish, finish,’ said one. 
They banged him down ; he tried to escape them; 
the rml cracked—the devil of a drawer added a 
push, and with a despairing, smothered cry, old 
Pang fell headlong on to the street below. 

‘He ate and then jumped,’ they expluned 
casually to the curious pe<mle in the street, whilst 
one hauled out a piece of matting and threw it 
over him. ‘Perhaps he was mad,’ they further 
added. In a few hours an official would come 
and see all for himself—till then the corpse must 
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not be moved. They almost b^;rudged the 
matting. There were four witnesses, and old 
Pang owed much money. It was quite plain. A 
few exhausted women came yawningly out of the 
street brothels and gazed for a little. The lights 
in the gay street were fading out, and you could 
even hear the wooden buckets of the water-carriers 
being bumped together as the toilers prepared to 
toil. Back in me opium-house an angry voice 
demanded where the devil every one had gone; 
and the drawers, as they answered in their hoarse 
voices, savagely kicked a sniffing yellow d(^ who 
was creeping up. It would soon be day, and then 
they might sleep. 
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The eight Norw^ian captuns had gathered 
together in the very early morning, and all day 
long deep-chested S^dinavian laughter had rung 
out over the ship. The eight captains had come 
in the usual style, the slothful East not yet having 
corrupted them, each man swinging alongside in 
his own little skiff and climbing on board with a 
shout which told of many coming things. The 
eight had breakfasted tc^ether, taking three hours 
and more to the meal. Then the eight had 
tiffined together, and the hours had become as 
nothing. And because they felt very patriotic, 
they had mainly eaten Norwegian ship’s biscuits 
that nearly break one’s teeth, and Norwegian 
herrings which are so salt that it takes a Norwegian 
stomach to bear them all; and they had washed 
down these strange repasts with Norw^ian spirits 
that make one weep. Yet all these things seemed 
inexpressibly good to them in distant Asia because 
their monarch was now thdr very own ; and as 
they looked out of the cabin and caught sight of 
Noige’s flag, their love of country increased in leaps 
and bounds until—^with the aid of those strong 
spirits—they roared unendingly, and wept as well. 
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It had been OlaPs idea to celebrate the day in 
this great style; everything, in fact, wsls due to 
Olaf. Olaf was very young and very enthusiastic, 
and Olaf had a head of such light curly hur that 
it seemed almost white—as if the snows of Norway 
had bleached and bleached the heads of his 
ancestors until Nature had at last accepted the 
situation and ordered that wintry tint for all time. 
Olaf’s head was indeed a wonder. 

Olaf had explained to the others how seldom did 
eight Norwegian ships lie together in such far-off 
latitudes on such an ausfucious day as this; and 
Olaf had proved to them that, this Ixing so, it was 
necessary that they should celebrate the occasion in 
right royal style. For it was the first anniversary of 
good King Haakon’s coming to the throne, the 
first anniversary of Norway’s real independence; 
and they—mere seamen beating far and wide in 
their tramp steamers—were at heart doubly joyous, 
because they knew that at last they would no longer 
have to share their gains with Sweden. Henceforth 
Norway alone should profit by their efforts in 
distant climes. Norway had many ships in the 
East; Sweden almost none. It was a just retri¬ 
bution which had overtaken Sweden. Having 
been wronged in the past, they now felt a savage 
gladness. They would certainly celebrate in Bv- 
serker style ; and so they drank and drank with a 
constant roaring. It may be remarked that perhaps 
their reasoning) was a little confused and even a 
little foolish; but then men are only men, and 
sometimes their most precious possessions are mere 
prejudices based on misleading and distorted ^cts. 
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The eight Norwegian ships lay scattered far 
and wide over the b^utiful sparkling harbour— 
though sentiment linked them now so close,—and 
one little fellow with a stumpy smoke-stack and 
most ugly lines was so distant as to be almost lost 
to the naked eye from OlaTs deck. But every 
ship was covered with bunting and gay streamers, 
displayed in every conceivable way, so that, as Olaf 
had just said, even the landlubbers could to-day 
make no mistake between Norway’s ships and the 
other foreign ones. And Olaf, elected commodore 
of this fleet of tramps because his ship was the 
finest and the newest and the largest, and his 
father the richest man, generally und^tood what 
he was talking about. And so they drank and 
drank, and then at length, quite drunk, they 
clambered to the deck. 

It was Olaf who remembered it first. With a 
great shout of lauprhter he went forward for his 
telescope, and bringing it to bear on a distant ship, 
he grunted and exc&med until the other seven 
clustered closely around him. It was the Swedish 
ship that he had been looking at; the single 
Swecfish ship in port, which h^ been so wroth, 
when it had learnt that this celebration was 
afoot, that it had sheered off and sought the most 
distant anchorage. There was not a flag on the 
Swedish ship, not a angle piece of bunting, not a 
thing ; and as if to show his contempt for the day, 
the Swede was now calmly coaling. 

As the Norwegians dowly realised this their 
humour changed, and they cursed and shook their 
fists at th«r late compatriot in an ominous way. 
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They at least had not felt any teal resentment 
until now; they had even cordially invited the 
Swede to join them. But the Swedish captain was 
a morose fellow whose only answer had been to 
steam away to a new anchorage; and now, to cap 
all, he was coaling. Truth to tell, it was the coal, 
and not the absence of all bunting, which hit them 
hardest. Perhaps to tramp colliers coal is a bit 
of a sore point; and in the eyes of the eight 
captmns it seemed just then like donning sloppy 
overalls on a gala day. 

Olaf drew his whistle from his pocket and blew 
a sharp blast, making the other captains grin in 
anticipation. Olaf was a sharp fellow, and to a 
quartermaster who appeared a few curt orders 
were given which delighted them yet more. Olaf 
had oumly ordered the Swedish flag to be taken 
down everywhere and rehoisted upside down, 
draped in black; and Olaf had also ordered the 
quartermaster to stand by with the signal-book 
and be ready for a message in the International 
Code. They would first warn the Swede that he 
was to be taught a lesson that he would never 
forget At night, Olaf said, they would board 
him in a body, with their crews behind them, and 
they would loot him cleaner than a bone. They 
would teach him a great lesson, and as they talked 
excitedly together they arranged exactly how it 
should be done. It would be very easy; they 
were eight ships against one. And with that 
Olaf read out the warning signal. 

Just then they heard the rise and fall of a gig’s 
oars; and as they rushed in a heap to the ship’s 
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side, a boat pulled alongside and some one shouted 
a * skoll ’ to Norway. ‘ It is Green the English¬ 
man,’ ssud Olaf, as the newcomer clambered on 
deck to be greeted vociferously. The captains 
pulled him bdow and plied him with drinks, and 
at length told him how they would shordy handle 
the Swede. It was not yet dark ; it was too early 
to b^in. When they did b^in they would strip 
the Swede’s ship from end to end—^loot him, they 
meant—and the next day they would sail away. 
Olaf had enough revolvers and guns for half a 
dozen Swedish ships, and Olaf would head them, 
and the loot would be divided. 

Green said nothing but quiedy listened to the 
bubbling talk, and saw how drunk they were. 
Perhaps a sober man would have noticed a curl 
on his lip; but as nobody happened to be sober 
just then, the curl remained unseen. A little later, 
as it was getting dark, and they still seemed serious, 
the curl left Green’s lip and he asked them if they 
would be bored with a true story about loot. 
It might give them some points how to act and 
who to kiU, for the Swede would not take it lying 
down (the captuns winced and stirred uneasily) ; 
and it might also help them to reckon the costs. 

It was Olaf, their leader, who recovered himself 
first from the surprise which Green had thrown 
them into. He looked at his watch and calculated 
the time. He was not quite so drunk now, but he 
was still determined. Tnen in a gruff way he sud 
that they would like to listen, for they would not 
b^in until late. Olaf also said a little sneeringly 
that Norwegians were not Englishmen and did not 
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reckon out costs ahead. The Englishman only 
smiled, and then the curl returned to his lip. He 
seemed in no haste to begin ; he let every captain 
urge him before he spoke. He sat almost stiffly, 
buried in his thoughts. The past was slowly 
rising before him; he wondered, also,'what the 
captains would think. 


II 

*You must all of you remember,’ he at last 
began, ‘what occurred in China some years ago. 
It was almost inexplicable. A great peasant 
rebellion suddenly broke out, and for some reason 
rushed like ^d-fire over the country, until in a 
few days it had completely cut off the capital of 
the Empire from the rest of the world. Hordes 
of savage men flooded the northern provinces, 
burning and slaying, and the one island in the 
midst of this revolutionary sea was Peking. 

* For many weeks no one knew what was going 
on there. People were only told that inside Peking 
there were a thousand Europeans and a few hundred 
guards, and that probably every one of these was 
being butchered. I happen to have been one of the 
thousand who were inside, and so perhaps I do not 
properly appreciate what people thought of it all in 
the civilised world. 

‘ Within the capital, whilst the strange rebellion 
raged, it was very gloomy. Entrenched within 
our lines, we fought in a desultory way, some¬ 
times very hard and sometimes very litde, week 
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after week ; and at last, when our best men had 
been killed and we were banning to think that 
we had been utterly abandoned by our own people 
and would still be butchered after that long sus¬ 
pense, news came that tens of thousands of soldiery 
belonging to half the nations of Europe were really 
marching to our relief, and that it was only a 
question of days for us to be saved. 

* 1 will not trouble you with unnecessary details. 
I will go strsught to the point. In good time 
these soldiers marched in, and all Peking and the 
country round was occupied by armies of half a 
dozen rival nationalities. These relieving soldiers 
had not done much fighting. It had msunly been 
a question of marching. Nevertheless they were 
in a savage humour, because it was summer and 
baking hot, and because everybody was scrambling 
for loot. There had been heavy looting from the 
moment the troops had been landed from their 
transports, and it had grown worse and worse as 
the armies came inland. 

‘ At first—that is, for a day or two—^we who 
had been inside during the si^e were merely glad 
that our skins had been saved, since most of us, to 
tell the truth, only possessed our skins, having lost 
everything else in the fighting and confosion. Yet, 
being in the midst of an enormous city abandoned 
by most of the inhabitants, who had now fled in 
panic, with great palaces and rich shops full of 
precious things all ready for any one to walk into, 
it was too much to expect that the strange infection 
of the relieving soldiers should not spread. It did 
spread quickly enough, and soon from the highest 
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to the lowest everybody became mad, quite mad, 
for loot. Everybody desired boxes full of valuables. 
To salve their consciences the more timid ones 
purchased for a mere song things which had been 
picked up far and wide. But this was only a 
form ; to be nautical, the purchasers were in the 
same boat as the others, since they were practically 
hiring people to search for them. Sometimes one 
was able to buy strings of pearls, or sable coats, or 
bars of silver or gold, for a few dollars, because 
the soldiers were all anxious to get rid of their 
private spoils before they were put into a common 
nmd in which all were to share alike, from generals 
to camp-followers. But a good many who had 
been through the siege commandeered horses and 
carts, and openly set out to recoup themselves 
for all they had lost. 

.*lt was no wonder, then, that soldiers and 
dvilians alike, as I have said, should soon go 
nearly mad in this hunt for treasure, for there was 
a curious glamour covering the dty of Aladdin’s 
wonderful Tamp. There were many strange stories 
of millions being buried in the soil of Peking. 
Everybody dreamt of fortunes being unearthed ; 
and as soon as the siu'face wealth was exhausted, 
people became miners and dug under courtyards 
and other likely places, always believing that 
cunning Chinese owners had buried their riches 
under the floors of their houses before fleeing. 
It was really very curious; it was a return to the 
Middle Ages, the most prosaic age the world 
has ever known. 

‘ Up to a certain point I had been modest, and 
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had merely seized what was obviously placed in 
my way. It was a strange enough medley of 
things ^at I gradually got together. Thus 1 had 
a few horses, a few dozen bars of silver, a collection 
of jade and porcelain, a flock of sheep, the contents 
of a silk shop, and several tons of copper slabs. 
One collected these things in a desultory way as 
one went out and foraged. In that city of looted 
bullion and art treasures these few things were 
nothing. Yet to hold all safe it was necessary to 
fortify one’s quarters, to gather native servants to 
protect them, and to be always on the look-out; 
for the soldiers who had been good enough to 
relieve us in our hour of peril were also good 
enough to wish to relieve us of all our private 
spoils—possibly with the idea of dissuading civilians 
from poaching on what they considered their 
own preserves. • 

* I soon had a dozen servants around me, all 
brawny fellows; and as every one followed the 
practice of those forgotten civil wars, when soldiers 
and civilians could scarcely be distinguished from 
one another, these fellows were armed as a pro¬ 
tection against robbery. Those were marvellous 
times, 1 say, in which for a few brief weeks, during 
which order was slowly restored, we acted as if we 
were back in the old days. Every man was for 
himself; every man did much as he pleased ; those 
who did not like it could go away. 

* Well, it went on like this for a long time, until 
in the end things lost the novelty which they had 
at first possess^. As time went on, the ruin, the 
panic, the disorder grew little better. Openly 
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there was order ; secretly there was none. There 
had been too much anarchy for things to become 
rapidly changed. Hundreds of streets were re¬ 
duced to ruins; thousands of houses were gutted ; 
and at night it was never safe to venture out. Yet 
with all this, the habit of action and adventure 
being as strong as wine, I very soon found myself 
chafing at constantly sitting with folded hands, and 
ardendy wishing to be active once more. I felt 
that it was impossible to try to take up a normal 
life in such surroundings; after all the storm and 
stress we had gone through, such a course would 
be mere make-believe. 

* One mornii^ these thoughts became so strong, 
as the sun rose ror a beautiful day, that I could no 
longer resist them. So I made ready, called my 
men, and, saddling our ponies, we were soon 
cantering along the streets, looking with interest 
around us. Waggons full of loot still passed down 
the principal highways, and such European soldiers 
as one met as often as not carried the pickings of 
deserted houses in thdr hands. 

* 1 went first to some friends to learn if anything 
of importance had happened since I had last seen 
them, but there was nothing fresh. The bulk of 
the first relieving troops had now been marched 
away to other places, some new troops had come 
in, and thousands more were ssud to be camped 
on all the roads leading to Peking. 

* Much more fighting having been anticipated by 
the Governments of Europe, the sudden collapse 
of the rebellion after the occupation of the capital 
was a real embarrassment. There seemed to be a 
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sort of unhealthy stagnation now, after the first 
energy of the march-up from the sea, and things 
remained as they had been from the b^inning. 
The Imperial City and the Inner Palaces of Peking, 
from which the Emperor and all the Imperial 
Family had fled when relief had come, had been 
penetrated only up to exactly the same point; and 
every entrance to these Imperial residences was 
now so closely guarded by so many thousands of 
troops of many nationalities that free movement 
inside this forbidden area was becoming more and 
more difficult. In the first days, 1 must tell you, 
everybody had been mad about sacking those 
Inner Palaces. They were said to be full of art 
treasures and gold. But as this would possibly 
have led to fighting among the relieving troops, 
who were very jedous of one another, a thick 
cordon had been quickly drawn round the great 
pink walls of this precious area and the Emperor’s 
valuables had been preserved. Thus, with a great 
calm in the very centre of this immense capital, a 
storm of loot and rapine had whirled round the 
rest of the city. To^y the situation remained 
exactly as it had been before, and my fnends could 
tell me nothing new. 

* I fistened to this and then rode away in a grim 
humour, choo»ng a direction which would lead me 
to a distant part of the city so far removed from 
inquisitive eyes that anything might be happening. 
I felt that day that I would hke to see something 
strange, and that to find it I would go far afield. 
The European troops were only camped round 
the Imperial City—^the inner city of Imperial 
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Palaces ; beyond this there were great districts 
miles and miles in extent before the high-standing 
city walls were reached, which had scarcely been 
penetrated. Even quite recently, European soldiers 
had been stabbed to death at night in these wilder¬ 
nesses of trusting lanes, for they were full of dis¬ 
banded native soldiery and many other kinds of 
rascals in temporary hiding. It was a remarkable 
situation, and you could get a bellyful of 
adventures, I promise you. 

‘For a mile or two, full of my thoughts, I 
cantered merrily along, skirting the pink walls of 
the Imperial domain's called the Forbidden City, 
and now doubly forbidden. This immense area, 
enclosed in enormous walls, which had for centuries 
sheltered only the Imperial Family and the Imperial 
clans, I could see for myself was now as jealously 
guarded as if the Emperor himself were within, 
though the guards were hated aliens. Picquets 
of European soldiery indeed stood at every gate 
and gazed at me with curiosity as I passed ; but 
apart from these there was no one to Iw seen. As 
far as the eye could reach, sullen houses with barred 
and barriered fronts stretched away. Sometimes 
there were signs to be seen that a house had been 
recently forced by marauders. But the inmates or 
the neighbours, whoever they might be, had in 
every case lost no time in setting to work and 
restoring, as best they could, the improvised 
barricades. They knew instinctively that if such 
marauding traces were left they might attract other 
raiders as soon as night fell; and that these, in 
their rage on being disappointed by sacked houses. 
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would probably turn on the next-door neighbours 
and exact vengeance from them. The times were 
passing strange, as 1 have s<ud> 

*At length, riding in this idle yet inquisitive 
manner, we passed the end of the pink Palace 
walls, and striking boldly away, we were soon 
lost to all help. Yet I was glad of it, for I felt in 
a more and more savage and adventurous temper. 
Perhaps it was that my self-enforced confinement 
had not agreed with me ; perhaps it was something 
else. In any case, no matter what the inspiring 
motive may have been, where we soon found 
ourselves was almost virgin territory, so far as the 
avenging European armies were concerned ; for to 
my surprise people were here to be seen walking 
afaiout quickly in some numbers, and instead of 
fleeing in panic on catching sight of white men, as 
they had done in the first few days, they drew them¬ 
selves up in a sullen and even menacing manner. 
A reaction was already beginning, and before long 
there would be bloody reprisals, that I felt sure. 
T wice, indeed, we passed men, armed with swords 
and spears, lurking in doorways, who looked upon 
us so savagely that we were glad we were excellently 
mounted. The rebellion was not yet dead, in spite 
of all deceptive appearances. The whole vast capital 
was still in terrible disorder beneath an apparently 
calm surface. And as we came on to one of these 
great barren spaces which are so often found in this 
strange capital, I was not surprised to see a sight 
which in ordinary times would have been impos¬ 
sible. Since it was this little incident which set 
things in motion that day, I will quickly describe it. 
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‘ Two men, stripped to the waist, thus show¬ 
ing that they were of the lowest class, were 
parleying with one another, each being arm«l with 
a short iron sword; and as their rancour rose, they 
commenced threatening one another with ugly 
movements. They were so wholly absorbed in 
themselves that to us they pmd not the slightest 
attention. Then, with that sudden Chinese 
paroxysm of rage which is so strange, one struck 
the other savagely and treacheroudy, as he was 
speaking, across the head with his blunt weapon. 
With a cry the wounded man half feU, recovered 
himself, and b^an running swiftly away, dodging 
and trying to ward off with his own sword the 
blows which were being rained on him by his 
infuriated assailant. Thus, slashing and fencing, 
this curious pair sped along; and anxious to see 
what the end would be, we slowly followed. We 
had nothing to do; anything was a diversion. 

* But some one else had seen this aflair as well. 
For suddenly behind us as we trotted there was a 
thunder of hoofs, and, like a flash, a tiny English 
officer in the tur^n of the Indian cavalry galloped 
past, shouting wildly as he rode, revolver in hand. 
He went on shouting to us as he passed, but in 
the whirlwind he made what he said was lost. 
The next thing was that he had begun firing at the 
men as he galloped, and the sharp crack I crack I 
crack of his revolver made the tingles run down 
one’s back as he emptied chamber after chamber 
vnth lightning rapidity. 

* That sound caught us up and carried us after 
him at top-speed ; but we arrived only to find that 
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the little Englishman had pulled up his sweating 
mount disconsolately in front of a pile of rubbish, 
and was now softly swearing to himself as he 
loaded up. 

* “ Gone, disappeared,’* he said quite casually as 
I reined in. Then he added in the same curious, 
jerky way, “Devil of a city—fighting, killing, 
looting, adventures every minute.” He seemed to 
like it, for he paused and drew a long breath, 
smiling to himself the while and slowly shaking 
his head. He did not even trouble to ask why I 
was wandering about in this dangerous and 
deserted locality. He merely looked up very 
casually, as if we were all holiday-makers who had 
met by chance, and then suggested that we should 
ride back. In return 1 did not ask where; I 
merely followed. There was nothing else to do. 

‘ In the shade of some trees I found that a troop 
of Indian cavalry had been halted, waiting to learn 
the upshot of this street affair which by chance 
they had seen. There were two other officers, 
both very young, and as we approached they 
looked eagerly towards us. Perhaps they 
thought that I was some prize of war ! 

‘ “ No luck, Harry,” cried the little officer to 
one of them ; “ no infernal luck.” He must have 
mshed to test his revolver badly, or else two 
rapscallions fighting in the streets could not have 
interested him. Yet it was to this little circum¬ 
stance, as you will see, that we owed a great 
deal. 

* The officers now explained to me, by way of 
introduction, that they had been sent out from 
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their cavalry-camp to learn whether Russian troops 
had seized the Emperor’s Summer Palaces, lying in 
the hills beyond Peking, and that they had just dis¬ 
covered that it was so. They were now returning 
by this road to see if there was anytlung worth 
picking up, and they had only been halted by the 
sight which had sent one of them galloping away 
and firing like a madman. Their horses, weedy 
Indian animals, looked buckled-up from the heat, 
and, finding this deserted place cool and shady, 
they all now dismounted, loosened their girths, and 
invited me to join them in devouring me slender 
contents of their saddle-bags. They called this 
impromptu repast an Indian word which I did not 
catch. We were soon quite gay. 

* We had finished munching biscuitsand chocolate, 
and discussing things in a desultory way, and I 
had got up to stretch myself, when I heard the 
three officers b^;in whispering behind me. They 
laughed a bit, and then their whispering re¬ 
commenced. Presently the youngest of the 
three got up and approached me, saying in a 
curious, half-apolc^etic manner that they would 
all like to go to a place where there were plenty of 
good things, piles of good things worth taking, and 
that as there was the whole troop behind us there 
was nothing to fear. All of them srid that they 
had had hard luck during the first few days, and 
had got practically nothing, wlulst many others 
had piled up litde fortunes. My men, being local, 
must know if anything remained worth having. 
The other two officers joined the first, and they 
talked on for quite a time like this, whilst belund 
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m the Indian troopers stood by their horses, 
pricking up their ears in open curiosity. 

* As I listened, I turned the thing over in my 
mind for a while, and then calling the big fellow 
who was the leader of my own men, I showed him 
\(nth a wave of the hand,-'like the devil in the 
Bible, the silent world around us. I explained in 
a few words, without subterfuge, that we wanted to 
loot—all together in a big hand. It was cool, you 
may say, but those were mad times. 

* My man listened as if 1 had merely said that it 
was hot, or that we wanted a drink, or something 
equally unimportant, for he turned at once to 
the others and b^an arguing with them as to 
where we should go. They made suggestion after 
suggestion to one another, until they at last all 
^reed that there was only one princely palace left 
They repeated the name again and agun. Without 
doubt it was the last remaining treasure-house, 
they sud. As 1 caught this name, 1 made up my 
mind finally ; we would sack this pdace, no matter 
to whom it belonged, from top to bottom. We 
would do the thing thoroughly and with audacity ; 
we would care for nobody. It would be a final 
coup. 

* I expired bluntly to these reserved officers 
that there was apparently only one place left just 
here, and that as it would probably still be securely 
held, it would require some nerve and even some 
loss of men to carry the matter through. Yet 
they agreed without hesitation. They said they 
were game for anything. They felt like it. The 
die was cast. Deliberately we were going to loot. 
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And that is an exact account of how this thing 
began.’ 


Ill 

‘ As we were moving off together, with my own 
men fraterni^ng with the Indian troopers, the 
senior officer suddenly pulled up and told us to 
hold hard for a minute. Then he took out an 
army notebook, and, writing rapidly for a short 
time, filled a sheet with notes. The little officer 
finished his scribbling quite placidly, and, turning 
to us quickly, read ‘in a quick mumble what he 
had written. I will confess at once that it was 
most sound and well-connected lying. Briefly, it 
appeared that as his troop was returning from 
reconnaissance duty in the country, they had 
reached the north of the city, when they came on 
a large band of Boxers, or banditti, attacking with 
swords and spears a European who was only 
accompanied by some Chinese outriders. He, 
the officer in command, had promptly ridden with 
his men to the rescue, and the banditti, taking to 
flight, had sought refuge in a Chinese palace, from 
which, strongly reinforced by the inmates, they 
had begun firing heavily. In such circumstances 
he had felt it his duty to carry the place by 
assault, which he was succeeding in doing after 
much trouble. This note was written in case he 
should meet with an accident later. That was all. 

* We had burnt our boats now and grinned in a 
new-found friendship. Without a further word 
we went forward with a great jangling of swords 
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and spurs. This in all truth was to be a good 
and proper enterprise, which had become so legiti¬ 
mate—thanks to the notebook—that there could 
be no turning back. That is what we thoi^ht. 

‘ Yet just then we saw a sight which made us 
pause involuntarily. For advancing on us, and 
now not more than two or three hundred yards 
distant, was another troop of cavalry—a bunch of 
some fifty horses raising such a cloud of yellow 
dust as diey moved that we could scarcely make 
them out. In that deserted district they looked 
oddly menacing. In silence we continued slowly 
towards them, with the Indian troopers muttering 
behind. There was something curious and un¬ 
canny in this meeting, coming just when it did. 
Perhaps it was only our consciences which made it 
so ; yet who were these rival horsemen deliberately 
riding down on us? A gust of wind at length 
whirled the thick dust away, and the question was 
plainly answered. The troopers had dapple-grey 
mounts; their tunics were plain white and their 
forage caps of like colour, and their black trousers 
were striped with yellow; in their hands they 
had short ugly lances. They were Russians— 
Cossack lancers. Had they been sent out to 
search for these Indian cavalrymen who had been 
spying on them in the country ? 

‘ As the wind blew away the dust, a little thrill 
passed through the ranks of the Indian troopers 
behind us. Mechanically the men swung free 
their own lances and lowered their points; and 
beside me the three officers stiffened like terriers 
who scent a danger. It needed the merest chance 
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to have us gallo[Mng into them in a fierce charge, 
for, as I have ssud, uiere was much open rivalry in 
those days. Mechanically 1 noted the giant Russian 
officer at the head of the Q>ssack troop give a 
sharp order without turning his head, and I half 
expected to see that bundi of white tunics and 
trampling horses flung forward on us before we 
were ready. But nothing of the kind happened. 
With a jerk the troop came to a halt fifi^ paces 
from us. 

* Alexis ; Ivan,” called the big Russian officer, 
mthout turning his head, so loudly that we heard 
him clearly. Two blond-headed boys trotted up 
to him, and then together these three rode towards 
us. S^ng that there was at least a truce, the 
Indian officers relented; and in a body we rode 
out too. We would meet half-way between the 
rival commands; it was still possible that we 
might be friends. 

*« Good-day, gentlemen,” called the giant Rus»an 
officer in perfect English, “ good-day to you. I 
see that, like us, you are tourists—tlut is, you are 
touring this interesting city. Shall we not tour 
together ? I have just had an idea in my head. 
It is this. I wish to find a nice place to sit down 
in. Let us go together and seek a nice place.” 
He held out his hand tnth a great laugh. This 
man was immense in everything he did. Let us 
find a nice cool place,” he repeated, more jovially 
than ever. 

‘ Well, after that we shook hands all round and 
sat on our horses, talking. To make a long story 
short, the big Russian wormed from us our plans. 
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and when he understood he laughed so -heartily 
that the tears rolled down his cheeks. “ So 
English ! ” he sud ; “ so English 1 You are so 
honest and so business-like in your lies that you 
enter them in a little book. That is why you 
succeed, though the world calls you ‘perfidious 
Albion.’ It is your methods which make your 
success. Well, let it be so! And now to 
business.” 

‘The big Russian shouted some more orders. 
His troop trotted forward in a close body of 
kicking and fuming horses, and, wheeling suddenly, 
came to a halt b^ide our men. We were allies. 
So now to business. 

‘ It did not take us long to cover some miles; 
and at length, lying in an enormous empty space 
and prettily hidden by numbers of tall trees, we 
saw a great mass of handsome buildings surrounded 
by high and formidable walls. That it was a place 
of some importance was also clear. The roofs 
were tiled in yellow, which, in the Peking world, 
is an overt sign of Imperialism; the encircling 
walls were pink, which is yet another; and even 
the postern gates of the flanking compounds were 
strongholds in themselves. It was also beautifully 
new. Far away in the distance we could see the 
grey tracing of the great Tartar city wall; nearer 
was a broad highway with a cart or two, belonging 
to some one who was not afraid to venture forth, 
slowly moving; but in the actual vicinity of this 
doomed castle there was not so much as a dog 
stirring. Absolute quiet reigned in the noonday 
heat. Perhaps the Palace had already been sacked; 
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perhaps, being so far away, the inmates had had 
ample time to flee with all their valuables. In 
either case the result would be the same — 
nothing left. We wondered suddenly what this 
quiet and deserted air really signified. 

‘ In some trepidation, as such thoughts passed 
through our minds, we rode in close formation 
under the shadow of the great encircling wall, 
Cossacks and Indian troopers alike keeping a dead 
silence. We passed door after door of the smaller 
entrances, seeking the main gate. The main gate 
might tell us something of what we might expect 
inside. 

‘ In almost awesome silence, filled as we were 
with our bold project, we finally saw ahead of us 
a great carved and painted memorial arch—the 
main gate would be just beyond. Though every¬ 
body was on the alert, not a word was spoken ; it 
seemed now a very formidable undertaking. 

* As we came abreast of this arch the little Indian 
officer shot out a brief order, and instantly, with a 
long and curious rustling and clicking, I found 
that the troopers behind me were exchanging their 
lances for their carbines, and were slipping home 
cartridges. We were getting ready with a 
vengeance. Precise, stern discipline had come 
into play. It was like setting in movement a 
machine which could only be stopped by a bad 
breakage. It seemed almost rash to invoke this 
discipline. I looked round. The troop df Cossacks 
had followed suit. 

‘ Leaving the main body halted fifty paces away, 
we in command now rode up to the barred and 
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bolted mun gate to see how an entrance could be 
effected. But when we got close and saw the 
great height and solidity of this structure, which 
was strapped and clamped with huge bars and 
clamps of iron, we paused in embarrassment. The 
Manchus of Peking, like all Tartars, have always 
understood mediaeval solidity—that was now dis¬ 
tressingly plain to us. It was easy enough to say 
that we would carry this place by direct assault, 
and to delude ourselves into believing that we were 
meting out a just sentence on banditti, as we had 
agreed. But how was it all to be accomplished ? 

‘ Carefully I rode up and down the front of this 
vast entrance to see whether no way in could be 
found by clambering from the back of a horse 
up an angle of the wall. For a moment, as I 
looked upwards, 1 had &itastic visions of those 
dark, noble-hiced Indian troopers, each one with 
his sword in his mouth, standing upright in their 
saddles and swarming aloft, making for our 
edification a living picture of the robber-bands of 
old. On the other side would be the Cossacks 
assaulting as savagely as they had done at the 
Geoketepe. It woidd be brilliant, I thought. 
Then, too soon, I saw that no man, however 
tall, could in this wise reach the coping. It was 
only a fantastic vision. 1 was a fooL What we 
wanted was some common sense. 

*We collected again in a knot and looked 
glumly at one another. There were so many 
difficulties ahead, that this prospective prize seemed 
as far off as ever. Then I had an idea, and 
hailing a powerful man of mine, I pointed to a 
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tall tree standing far back, and told him that he 
must clamber to the top, to the very top, as best 
he could, and see what was in»de. That we must 
first know. It was our only chance. 

* The big man swung himself off his little pony 
mth the lithe grace of the Eastern horseman, 
who has no stiffness in his joints, and was soon 
cautiously hauling himself up the gnarled willow- 
tree. Higher and higher he mounted, and when 
at last he was balancii^ himself on a top branch, 
there was a sharp, ugly rifle-crack, then another, 
and yet another, and b^ore we had realised it, our 
fellow was swinging himself down from his perch 
with astonishing rapidity. He came lower and 
lower in great curves like a gigantic ape, ripping 
open his clothes in his haste to escape. There 
was now no need to ask whether there was any 
one inside. He had been immediately seen and 
shot at. That was the first and last word. We 
clutched our revolvers. But panting from his 
exertions, an^ much excited, the man added 
something else. ** Inside,” he said simply, “ there 
are dozens of men.” I whistled. In the same 
grim silence which we were nuuntaining, these men 
were waiting for us. There would be a struggle— 
a good struggle. 

* So far from being disappointed, the little officer 
of the Indian cavah^ now smiled in gratification 
and proudly patted the pocket where his notebook 
lay. His forecast had been so correct that it 
required no alteration. We might even lose some 
men, but that would be the fortune of war. The 
giant Rusnan officer also rubbed his hands; the 
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Cossacks behind him grinned ; everybody seemed 
happier as they understood what we had to deal 
with. Yet the principal problem of the moment 
was to discover how to set the play in motion. 
For the moment we were only foolish marauders 
in a serious ouandary how to begin. We must 
first get in before we could talk. 

* But already other brains had come to the rescue. 
Amongst my men were several of more than 
doubtful reputation, who had extraordinary skill 
in climbing walls. Incited by the shots, they dis¬ 
mounted, hobbled their ponies, and turned them 
loose; and then, collecting in an angle of the 
wall which was defeating us, they set to work with 
curious methods. Rapidly chipping into the brick¬ 
work \rith the aid of some blunt knives, they 
b^an to make deep toe-holes. As soon as the 
first set of these had been made four feet from the 
ground, one man mounted on the back of another, 
and set to work several feet higher up. Then 
I suddenly understood. I had often watched 
vagabonds climbing from the outside the immense 
w^s which encircle these big cities of China, by 
placing themselves in an angle made by an out- 
jutting buttress, and then, back-on, slowly and 
carefidly mounting to the top by availing them¬ 
selves of the cracks and crevices introduced into 
the brickwork by the ravages of the elements. My 
men proposed to adopt the same tactics. It was 
dangerous, and required the agility and flexibility 
of hmbs which only Orientals possess. For once 
you have climbed midway up you cannot retreat; 
you can only advance. If you slip you are lost. 
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‘ It took them half an hour’s hard work to put 
the first man on the top of the wall by this 
process, and in the interval we developed our 
plan of campaign. We sent out picquets to hold 
the long, dusty road at either end a thousand yards 
away; we dismounted the rest of the men, and 
herded the animals together well under cover ; we 
issued clear instructions to one and all; and by 
the time this was completed, the first man was 
ready to assist the rest up. 

‘ The task had been well and noiselessly done. 
Inside the Palace reigned the same curious silence, 
which in the midday heat became more and more 
oppressive. It seemed inexplicable that the inmates 
should have allowed us to go so far without 
attacking us. Beside us, around us, and before us 
in the dim middle distance was the lifeless and 
noiseless city of Peking. Everything was in our 
favour. 

* Rapidly enough now we followed up the wall, 
man after man being hoisted by the aid of some 
cords. When my turn came, and I breasted the 
coping, I saw why we had not yet attracted notice 
or been fired on. Beyond the main gate there was 
another immense courtyard, modelled on those of 
the Imperial Palace itself; and a smaller wall 
and a smaller gate shut off the inner precincts and 
hid them from view. In this first big courtyard 
there was not a soul. The outlook became steadily 
more and more mysterious. 

‘ We dropped a couple of men to the ground 
inside as soon as we had massed fifteen or twenty 
carbines on the top of our outer conquered wall; 
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and, running quickly, these men seized hold of 
and shot back the bolts of the main gates. As 
the rest of our men poured in, the noise at last 
attracted attention. For some one inside, unable to 
understand what was going on so quietly, and 
fearing that there was mischief in the air, suddenly 
opened the smaller gate beyond and peered out. 
We trembled from excitement. At last the great 
moment was coming.’ 


IV 

Green the Englishman, who had hitherto been 
talking slowly and calmly, suddenly sat up with 
a great start. He gripped the cabin table in both 
his hands as if he could with difficulty restrain his 
growing excitement. Then, after a brief pause, he 
continued more rapidly: 

‘ My own big man had been the first to drop 
to the ground, and had run swiftly forward, 
anticipating some unexpected move. He had 
therefore kept well out both of the line of fire 
and of the line of view of the small gate, and he 
ran onwards with great plunging strides which 
carried him rapidly away from us. As the inmates 
looked out, in hesitation how to act for a few 
seconds, he suddenly came on them from the side 
and plunged at them ; in an instant, hke a swimmer 
who catches hold of a rope, he had plucked at one 
man, and with an enormous jerk he half-dragged 
him through the opened gate by the pig-tail. A 
desperate struggle followed. With a roar our men 
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went charging forward, abandoning all caution, 
whilst the Palace retainers attempted to dose these 
inner gates; the body of the unlucky man who had 
been so summarily seized, was crushed in amidst 
terrible cries; and this human obstade, interposed 
in this curious manner, frustrated all attempts at 
shutting us out. In the confusion, some one on our 
side discharged a weapon through the woodwork 
at the enemy on the other side. An answering 
shot came back promptly ; two of our men fell to 
the ground groaning; and with that our whole 
side began firing as rast as they could through the 
door-gap, through the woodwork, through chinks, 
under the gate—in any way which suggested itself. 
It was madness, but we had to get in. 

‘ As if released by some sudden explosion the 
gate now fell back, and we poured quicUy through 
in an irregular mass, trampling in our hurry those 
who had been struck down by our devastating 
fusillade. The ground seemed to be dotted with 
wounded men, and as the officers frantically 
shouted in Hindustani and Russian, and attempted 
to open out their slow-footed cavalrymen, a ragged 
fire was directed at us from distant courtyards and 
from the latticed windows of flanking outhouses. 
In a confused mass we fired, rushed, slashed, and 
stabbed. Our first business was to conquer. 

‘ It was over very soon. Our weight of numbers 
—we were a hundi^ men in all—and our energy 
were too much for them; and in a very few 
minutes we had driven into corners and captured 
and disarmed several dozen of the occupants of 
this isolated Palace. Then the irresolute shooting 
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died away as suddenly as it had commenced, and 
it became merely hot and still again, with the 
piercing noonday sun glaring down its rage at us. 
Presentiy, too, as if accepting the inevitable, a 
sullen4ooking fellow, who appeared to be the 
major-domo of the establishment, came out of the 
inner courtyards accompanied by a number of the 
remaining men, saying that they all surrendered 
to us. They had done as much of their duty as 
they cared to perform; the blame woxild not be 
placed on their heads. As far as they were con¬ 
cerned, they said, that was the end of the fighting. 

* We waited, however, until we had looked at 
the damage which had been done to both sides by 
this mad affair. We found that we had two men 
severely wounded and seven slightly so, whilst we 
had killed three of theirs and wounded a score of 
others. It had all been so sudden that it seemed 
as if a blight had merely struck the unfortunates 
who now lay so still, and that presentiy they would 
rise up again. 

* We bound up the wounded as best we could, 
and once more we commenced our advance. This 
time we were more cautious; and, fearing some 
ruse, at every entrance of the successive courtyards 
we left a small post of men to keep open our line 
of retreat. The enclosures of this Palace were 
immense, and everywhere there appeared to be 
men lurking who had not been accounted for. 
As we penetrated farther and farther, the officers, 
unaccustomed to this Peking world, became 
pessimistic and even reluctant to go on. The 
Englishmen frowned and muttered oaths; the 
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Russian subalterns called to their men excitedly 
and bade them search every corner thoroughly. 
Only the giant Russian officer seemed composed ; 
he laughed a great laugh now and then, and strode 
forward with his scabbard clattering agunst his 
spurs. Yet, with their different mannerisms, all 
were uneasy about their wounded men, and did 
not know how their story would be accepted. 
They no longer liked it so much now that the 
fighting had stopped. But the quest of loot urged 
them on. 

‘ My man who had climbed the tree had already 
found, by questioning some of his own kidney 
amongst those who had surrendered, the exact lie 
of the land. He knew that it required only a 
little more perseverance to succeed, and he now 
ran on ahe^ like a do|; leading tired masters. 
We pushed on more quickly as we understood 
that the end'was near; and at last we passed a 
narrow gateway leading into an ornate little court¬ 
yard with a handsome pavilion directly facing 
the entrance. That meant that there was nothing 
beyond, that this was the last of the innermost 
courtyards. We had walked several hundred 
yards. Here on the roofs of the richly coloured 
buildings, we heard pigeons softly cooing—pigeons, 
however, which rose and flapped away in terror 
and disgust as our boots rang out clatteringly on 
the stone flags. 

‘ There were now but eleven of our band left— 
the six officers, three troopers, my own big man 
and myself. The rest, arranged in little posts, 
reached right back to the main gate. We hoped 
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that this line of a hundred men was enough to 
prevent foul play, and to save us if there was yet 
more rushing. Yet undoubtedly these picquets 
were hopelessly outnumbered at every point, and 
could only rely on moral force to preserve the 
upper hand. It had become more dangerous than 
ever. 

* But my own big man had no such thoughts. 
He seized a finely woven door-hanging on one of 
the flanking buildings of the inmost courtyard 
where we now found ourselves, and with a rough 
jerk tore it brutally to the ground. Then, with a 
bound, he sent his shoulder against a door and 
burst it in. In he jumped. His exclamations 
drew iis all speedily after him. Inside was a sight 
for such men as have need of this world’s goods. 
In the half gloom we could see chest after chest, 
clamped with iron, ranged along the walls; and in 
one corner there were some so big that it seemed 
absurd to have made them. There could be no 
doubt as to what was in them—if they were not 
empty. It could only be gold or silver. The 
picquets and the woimded men and the danger 
fad^ away. 

‘ We began, without speaking, on a small chest 
which we thought could not long resist our efforts ; 
but soon we found that we had nothing strong 
enough to prise open such jealously locked strong¬ 
boxes. In vain we hauled and pulled and panted— 
padlocks and chains do not come to pieces so 
easily. It was no good. I was again at my wits’ 
end ; but my man, drawii^ his revolver, went out 
silently. He knew what was needed. For a 
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moment some of us had a idea that there 
might be only one expedient in the end—^to rig 
up rope and tackle and carry the smaller chests to 
the roofs, then to fling them down on the stone 
flags beneath and burst them open by sheer force 
alone. 

‘ But this was needlessly unpractical; for my 
man, having found renegades amongst the 
retainers who were mlling to gamble mth their 
lives for the prospect of a few Mrs of silver, had 
procured a quantity of huge tools fit to burst 
anything open. With these we set to work, and 
in less time than it takes to tell, eleven pairs of 
arms, straining tc^ther, had torn the top from 
one of the smaller chests. 

‘ It was full of great silver ingots. 

* We lost some time in emptying that chest, and 
in estimating how much it was worth. As far as 
a rough valuation would show, there was a couple 
of thousand of pounds sterling of pure silver. It 
was a good commencement, and everybody smiled 
with a sort of uneasy pleasure. 

‘ To the other boxes we now paid no such close 
attention. Straining and cursing as the great locks 
resisted us, we attacked chest uter chest, desirous 
merely of breaking everything open and getting 
on unth our work. Some of the chests were quite 
full, some were half full, and some were nearly 
empty; but whatever their condition they con¬ 
tained always only one thing—silver and nothing 
else. 

‘ Now we all knew that »lver, although good 
enough treasure-trove in ordinary times, was not 
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of much value to us. It was bulky and heavy to 
handle, disameable to the touch, difficult to move. 
We remenmered aloud that there was really 
only one precious metal worth taking, and there 
appeared to be none of that. Silver had already 
b^me a drug in the Peking market; everybody 
had amassed quantities of it; you could have it 
almost for the asking. In a tUck cloud of dust 
we worked on frantically—a curious enough collec¬ 
tion of men flung together by the Fates—^until we 
had burst open every chest and iron safe in the 
room. Then mth bleeding hands and heaving 
sides we stopped and lookra at one another in 
embarrassment. Here we were with several tons 
of silver, worth a good many thousands of pounds, 
on our hands, and we did not know what to do 
with it. Now, gold would have been quite 
different 

‘ But my own big man, mth a nervous energy 
that never ceased surprising us, had already gone 
outside and was ferreting in the other buildings. 
He was joined by some others. They soon dis¬ 
covered tlut the pavilion at the tiu'ther end of the 
courtyard was a species of temple—doubtless the 
family shrine to the God of Riches—and contained 
nothing worth the taking; but directly opposite 
us was another building of different shape and 
appearance. We turned our attention to that. 

‘A little examination disclosed an immensely 
strong iron door which could not easily be broken 
down. We wondered aloud whether we had not 
been attacking the wrong building—the least 
precious of the two. It was the giant Russian 
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officer who si^gested that. He laughed no more 
—he was now in deadly earnest; and the dust 
and sweat which had caked on his face gave him a 
wild and debauched look, and made us feel almost 
ashamed. He pointed «lently at the door. 

* It required some savage work to batter in that 
defence which would solve the great question of 
our fortunes; and the clanging and clamour of 
the blows we now rdned resounded oddly and 
harshly, and seemed almost sacrilegious, in the 
stillness and peace which we had disturbed. The 
Palace retainers, attracted by this mighty din, 
collected at the entrance of the inner courtyard, 
and looked more and more loweringly at us. I 
feared for a moment that they would rush in and 
try to beat us down before we could be reinforced. 
But they had learnt their lesson, and did not 
attempt to interfere. It was the iron door which 
alone held us back. In the end we had to change 
our mode of attack, and finding a purchase for our 
picks and crowbars behind the hinges of our 
doomed door, with an immense effort, which 
nearly tore the muscles from our arms, we at 
length wrenched this last barrier open and kicked 
it to the ground. Then we rushed in. 

‘Once again we found the same chests made 
of thick wood and strapped with great pieces of 
iron ; but this time there were other beautiful 
red-lacquered boxes of stupendous size as well. 
These must have been the most precious family 
chests. They were ten feet in length, and stood 
five feet high ; and they were adorned with strips 
of Imperial yellow paper telling their contents— 
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Imperial sable robes collected by the Amur sable- 
hunters in Manchuria, silks and satins from the 
Imperial looms, delicate works of art. These 
were priceless, far better than silver. It could 
hardly be true. 

‘ Yet soon, with a thick smell of Chinese camphor 
biting into our nostrils, we were pulling out superb 
furs. They were splendid alike to the touch and 
to the eye. Their immense sleeves were so long 
and so full, that from a single one of them a whole 
coat in the European style might easily have been 
made. So beautiful and perfect were they that 
we speedily forgot all about our silver ingots in 
the other building. But there were hundreds of 
things of every kind, the heirlooms of generations ; 
and when we had emptied all those enormous 
boxes, there was such a profusion of furs, satins, 
embroideries, jade, that we fwrly gasped.. Here 
alone was a big fortune if it could be carried away. 
That plunder changed our point of view on many 
things. We were now more alarmed than sorry 
that we had gone through with it. Yet loot law 
was then the only law. 

* I will not disguise the &ct that our appetites 
were so whetted by the sight of these things that we 
b^an savagely tearing down curtains and screens 
and breaking into inner rooms with a vast energy ; 
and soon we had discovered more safes and chests. 
There were some of the best steel safes from 
England, which made us pause and wonder for a 
moment how they had ever found their way here. 
And above all there was one which was so immense, 
and appeared so enormously strong, that it seemed 
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absurd to attack it. Yet if there were precious 
stones they must be secreted here. For a time we 
mused it by. We were keeping it for the end. 
Then we attacked the smaller ones, and with a 
new-learnt rapidity broke them open. 

‘ There were more surprises. Only half under¬ 
standing, we now came on litde wooden boxes 
covered with a yellow paper which was very tough 
and required much tearing. But when those 
boxes were opened, what a sight 1 In each there 
were ten litde bars of gold tied together with 
silken red cord, and forming a solid weight which 
required no estimate to tell its value. 

* At first we were careful, and opened each box 
methodically, and counted the contents to see that 
we were not being cheated. But soon we stopped 
that, and forgetting all order in our haste to see 
everything, for a rail hour and more we worked 
on in an ever greater confusion. Everything was 
broken open and the contents stacked up, every¬ 
thing was lud bare; and proceeding in this 
manner, we soon came upon all manner of curious 
valuables. In one chest there were thousands and 
tens of thousands of tiny litde rounds of silver 
stamped with the character of Happiness, and tied 
up in yellow and red silk. On each of these 
packets was a strip of paper with a curious legend 
which set the natives rudely guffawing: “ (Sven 
by the Imperial ancestors, and never to be 
touched,” it read. The ancestors had reckoned 
without our hosts! Beneath such packets were 
great shoes of diver, black with age, so im¬ 
mensely heavy that one man could scarcely raise 
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them unaided. So old did these appear, that it 
seemed as if they might date back to the days when 
the Chinese Empire had reached its zenith, only 
to succumb to the Manchus who had captiu’ed and 
sacked this city of Peking two and a half centuries 
ago, just as we were doing, and had thereby gained 
for themselves the wealth of Golconda. We were 
like the buccaneers of Drake’s time who stole the 
silver the Spaniards themselves had stolen. 

‘ At last we had everything to the ground except 
the contents of that one great safe standing alone 
in its corner. Annoyed at being defeated by an 
inanimate thing after such rapid successes, we 
paused a minute, and then with one accord com¬ 
menced a great flank attack. How hard we had 
learnt to strike! But even as the first blows were 
showered, the youngest officer of the Indian 
cavalry gave an exclamation, stepped back, and 
pointed to the maker’s name. For the dust, 
shaken from the plates by the blows which we had 
rained, had hidden an ei^raving; and now, 
standing out dean and dear-cut, were the words: 
“ Fire and burglar resisting Chubb.” 

‘ The words seemed to stare at us with some 
contempt; they had an ice-cold reproach, which 
made it appear to those three English oflicers as 
if some voice from the grave had spoken to them. 
They stood looking up at that name and were 
plainly embarrassed. 

* “ A Chubb 1 ” they said to one another doubtfully. 
They hung back and showed that they did not 
like it. The Russian oflicers stared in amazement. 
*‘Oh, you good Englishmen,” called their giant 
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commandant, “ you are afraid of Mr. Chubb and 
the funny things he writes in front of his name, 
because he is English and lives in your own little 
country. You will do anything, but you will 
respect a big steel box because it is made by 
Mr. Chubb.” 

‘ He roared derisively. Then he tightened his 
grip on his crowbar, and with immense strength 
drove it ^^ainst a hinge. Somebody followed 
his lead, and soon the clanging of steel against 
steel echoed more harshly than ever. It was the 
last test. 

‘ In the end we had to give it up. We drove 
chisels and crowbars into every joint of the steel 
plates with great cunningness, and we sought with 
all our strength to tear them back ; but the spell 
had been broken. At last we had met our match ; 
yre could do nothing with that immense safe, try 
as we would. Mr. Chubb, the maker of beautiful 
safes, was too trustworthy. We had reached the 
very end ; we were rather glad. 

‘ To my surprise, as I came out into the open 
to breathe a breath of fresh air, I found that many 
of the Cossacks and the Indian troopers had 
trickled in from the outer courtyards and were 
now quietly pocketing pieces of silver—^stuffing 
them into their belts and pockets and tunics, until 
they looked oddly swelled. Their officers flew 
into a fury and tried to drive them back. But 
as they kept on saluting and saying they under¬ 
stood, they always managed to take more and 
more silver and remain exactly where they were. 
There were so many of them. Then I realised 
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dimly that discipline, after all, is really only a 
surface thing, and that if these men wished it they 
could take everything. Loot makes men quite 
drunk; you have to see it to understand that it 
is an intoxication which nothing can master. 

* 1 suppose that we had all become excited by 
these hours of work; for when I whispered my 
fears to the officers, they felt for their revolvers 
and said that undoubtedly we ought to get out 
quickly before it became too dark. Already we 
had stayed too long. Leaving some of the officers 
to hold the inner courtyard and quiet their men, 
others of us went out hurriedly to search the 
stables and see if we could not find transport. 

‘ All the way along we found that the troopers 
we had posted so carefully hours before had 
trickled away. Many were drunk, with stone 
bottles of native samshu in their hands. They 
knew that all this was illegal. Yet as we passed 
them they leered at us and began singing in a 
ribald way. Right as far as the outer courtyards 
looted silver h^ mysteriously trickled. Some 
troopers were even now engaged in paring it up 
in slices by using their swords to cut off the thin 
edges. This silver they were hiding all over their 
persons. It was degenerating into a regular sack 
where there is no order. Fortunately there were 
no women.’ 


V 

‘ In the end we were glad to find a few carts 
and miiles hidden away, and driving them rapidly 
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into the Palace as far as they would go, we passed 
knots of Palace retainers who were once more 
collecting. They watched our new manoeuvres 
with scowling faces, as they realised that the last 
act was about to be played. We hastened more 
and more. 

‘For we had not noticed that the hours had 
sped so quickly that it was even now becoming 
dark. In the treasure-rooms we could not see; 
it was so inky-black that we had now to light 
candles and make torches of the stuff we found 
around. In that lurid %ht every one could see 
the masses of plunder which were stacked up. 

‘ We got all the gold for ourselves. We stowed 
it hurriedly into a cart, and covered it deep with 
precious ^k and sables, until it was full to the 
roof. But the silver was looted right and left by 
the troopers, and by my own men, with a sort of 
calm resolve and settled defiance which could not 
be opposed. It b^n irreastably and became 
worse and worse. Iney tore rich embroideries to 
pieces; they filled them full with ingots, and then 
they strapp^ them to their backs. As each man 
got more and more his lust increased; you 
could sooner have stopped mad dogs than have 
touched those men when you saw their glistening 
eyes. The Palace retainers, seeing this scene and 
understanding the confusion, streamed in too, and 
before they could be stopped they had mixed 
themselves with our men and were acting in the 
same way. Control could not be exercised in that 
insane confusion ; nothing could be done. As the 
lights sputtered out and it became almost dark. 
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a rushing and a struggling began which brought us 
all to our senses and instantly cooled the heads 
of our own men. They suddenly realised that we 
might never get out alive unless they became 
orderly. We must be quick too. 

‘ We then fell back rapidly, leaving a good deal 
of the booty behind, because we could not carry 
it and dare not tarry. In the last outer courtyard, 
where the struggle had been fought in the early 
morning, we formed up, counted everybody to 
make sure that no one had been left, and moved 
away uneasily and rapidly. We were only a few 
hundred yards off when there were some rifle¬ 
shots, and a bright unearthly whisk of flames shot 
high into the air. Quickening our pace until we 
groped, turning in our saddles we could see a 
red glow deepen whilst a faint shouting reached 
our ears. We had been just in time. We had 
provoked civil war.’ 

Green the Englishman finished his narrative 
abruptly, and reached for his glass of whisky and 
water. He drank it down in a few rapid gtilps, 
and then dropped the tumbler carelessly on to uie 
ship’s table. The cabin had become so thick with 
smoke that he could clearly see only OlaTs 
yellow head. The dim forms of the other captains 
’ made a blurred bank of bodies on the settees. 

The ship’s bell tolled suddenly and sharply 
above them, and Green sprang to his feet. 

‘ Foiu" bells, four bells I ’ he cried ; ‘ it’s two 
o’clock already, and there’s no time to waste.’ 
He felt in his pockets. 
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‘ Wut, wait! ’ exclaimed Olaf; * you have not 
finished. How much did each of you make ? ’ 

‘ About ^ 6000 / replied Green coldly. 

A dull chorus of ‘ Six thousand 1 six thousand ! ’ 
greeted his ears. He paid no attention to it. 
His revolver had got jambed in his pocket and 
he was struggling to get it free. 

‘ Ah,’ he sud as he succeeded, ‘ I think I will 
reload.’ 

He pointed the revolver to the roof of the 
cabin and fired six rapid shots before the 
Norwegians had recovered themselves. 

‘ Curse you 1 ’ screamed Olaf, reaching at him 
from across the table. * What are you doing ? 
What are you doing, you robber ? ’ The red 
faces of the other seven were massed behind him. 

‘ Preparing for the Swede,’ ssud Green coolly as 
he relo^ed with bright new cartridges. ‘Have 
you fotgotten ? ’ He stared back at them. 

Outside the cabin door the night-watch had 
gathered with awe-struck faces. 

‘Come on,’ said Green. ‘Surely you are 
coming P ’ He marched out on deck, revolver 
in hand. The Norwegians followed, looking at 
one another in a bewildered way. They were 
still a good deal drunk. 

‘ No, no,’ said Olaf, ‘ we will not do it. We 
will not do it. We ^are not do it.’ 

His foot sboick against something which almost 
tripped him. He bent down and picked it up. 
It was a large piece of coal. He laughed bitterly 
as he heaved it over the side. Green halted a 
second, then climbed down the gangway without 
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a word, swallowing the cutting comments which 
rose to his mind. As he got into his boat, he 
could just see in the black night a foolish row of 
eight heads looking over at him. 

* Six thousand 1 six thousand 1 * they were still 
saying. 


THE END 
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gives us a view of Russian power which was certainly not usual in this 
country until the Japanese successes began to demonstrate the weakness of 
the Muscovite in the Far East" 
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vinced by his conclusions, we feel that they have been honestly founded upon a fairly 
wide basis of knowledge, experience, and thought. There is no feature of the present 
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These inclade The Divas Ruby, by 
F. Marion Crawford, the completion of 
the trilogy begun in Soprano, and continued 
in The Primadonna; Ouida's last novel, 
Helianihus, a glowing romance of the 
present times, planned on a vast scale 5 
Mamma, by Rhoda Broughton, a study 
which shows that the author has lost none 
of her old power to charm her readers $ 
Paths of the Righteous, by L. Dougall, 
author of Beggars All, which brings out 
the startling difference between the ideal 
and actual relations of Christians who 
differ in forms of worship; The Sunny 
Side oj the Hill, by Rosa N. Carey, 
a story that is likely to become one of 
the most popular works of this popular 
writer j The Red City, by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, a novel that deals with the 
period covered by the Second Admini¬ 
stration of Washington; and a volume 
by Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale entitled 
The Forbidden Boundary and other Stories» 

AUTUMN 1908 


The Last Novel of Ouida 


HELIANTHUS 

This is the last work of the gifted writer who was so 
widely known daring her lifetime under the nam de 
plume of ** Ouida." At her death it was found to be 
still incomplete, but fortunately the first twenty-nine 
chapters had bc^ set up in type as they were written; 
and as these chapters (which occupy over four hundred 
pages) would clearly Imve constituted by far the larger 
portion of the completed book, it has hem judged best 
to publish them, without alteration or addition, exactly 
in the form in which they were left hy their author 
after having been xevised by her in prooL 
Helianthui is a romance of the present time, in which 
many of the makers of modem Europe appear under a 
thin disguise. The novel forms a striking commentary 
on the political and social conditions of the da^. It is 
written with all the author's freedom of expression, and 
glows with her hatred of injustice and oppression. 


By B. L. Putnam Weale 


THE FORBIDDEN BOUNDARY 

That Mr. Putnam Weale should appear as the writer 
of fiction will come as no surorise to the readers of the 
vivid and dramatic pages of his well-known series of 
Treatises on the Far East which began with the 
publication of Manchu and Muscovite. It is the East, 
too, which he knows so intimately, that has famished 
the writer with material for the eight striking and 
unconventional tales that make up his new book. The 
Forbidden Boundary refers to the line of demarcation 
between white and coloured races, and describes what 
happened to an Englishman and a Japanese maiden; 
and The Story of the Adventurous Frenchman, who becomes 
a contrabandist and makes a large fortune daring the 
Russo-Japanese War, and who, for more romantic 
reasons, enters Port Arthur in spite of the jealous guard 
of the Japanese, is full of exciting reading. Among the 
other stories are The Fever Bed, a grim story of attempted 
poisoning by a native servant in China; A Missionary of 
Empire, with a setting in a Christian missionary settle¬ 
ment, and a picture of an educated Chinese gentleman; 
Drugs and the Man, a realistic description of an opium 
den: and Loot, which recounts an erating and success¬ 
ful hunt for treasure in a Pekin palace by European 
troops. 
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Marion Crawford's New Novel 


THE DIVA’S RUBY 

This volume concludes the trilogy of novels in all of 
which Margaret Donne, the queen of lyrical opera 
singers, is the heroine. Delightful as were Soprano and 
Tki Pfimadonnat The Diva's Ruhv excels them in excite¬ 
ment and interest. 

It opens with a chapter, the scene of which is ** in the 
heart of the mountains near a remote little city of 
Central Asia," where is hidden a ruby mine. The secret 
road to this source of wealth is divulged by a Tartar 
maiden to the European traveller who has been staying 
in the town, and with whom she has fallen in love. He 
manages to secure a supply of the precious stones and 
makes o£f with them, leavmg Baralui to get out of tbe 
terrible position in which her action hu placed her 
as best sue can. In this way the glamour of the East 
is made to pervade the story, for the girl, dressed in 
male attire, follows her lover to Europe, and in her 
search for him she comes into contact with the Greek 
financier, Logotheti, to whom Margaret has engaged 
herself, and also with Van Toip the American million¬ 
aire, who. on hearing that the ramadonna was actually 
betrothed, had sold the great Nickel Trust (of which he 
had been the head) and had come to England with the 
fixed determination not only to prevent Margaret's 
marriage with Logotheti, but to mar^ her himselfi 
The reader of The Primadonna is aware of the interesting 
perK>nality of this character, and how the aversion with 
which his acquaintance is made changes to respect and 
liking. Margaret is moved in the same way. although 
in the first instance her feeling towards him had been 
nothing short of loathing and fear. Then, step^by step, 
patiently, doggedly, and with great skill, Van Toip sets 
himself to rise in Margaret's good opinion. In this he 
succeeds, and as he ascends Logotheti falls. That this 
rival's overthrow is mainly owing to Van Torp goes 
without saying. Yet, with one exception, whicn mter 
all was *' only precious lihe low-dovm " as he himself 
expresses it, the American never acts dishonourably. 
In all his planning and scheming Baraka unconsciously 
acts as his good angel, for through her Logotheti so 
implicates himself that in anger and wounded vanity 
Margaret decides to break o£f her eMagement with him. 
After this it is easy sailing for Van Toro, and the story 
ends with justice meted out to the man for whom Bmnaka 
has risked so much, and a happy straightening out of 
all tangles. 
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Miss Dougall's New Novel 


PATHS OF THE RIGHTEOUS 

A NBW novel by the author of Beggars AU and The 
Madonna of a Day may count on a wdcome from a large 
circle of readers. Miss Dougall's new story is a frankly 
serious book, bringing before the reader the startling 
difference between the ideal and the actual relations of 
Christians who differ in forms of worship; and at the 
same time presenting a vivid picture of life and character 
in an £n|;lish rural parish, drawn with subtle truth and 
unobtrusive humour. 

The scene is laid at the time of the last General 
Election. An old man from Canada, of 6ne spirit and 
broad sympathies, 'who has unexpectedly come into 
a fortune, desires to know whether his only relative, an 
English country vicar, would be a satisfactory heir; so 
he and his wife come to England, and settle down in 
the parish beside the vicar and his family and a typical 
set of village '* society," keeping their wealth a secret. 
The vicar*s wife dislikes these homely relatives, until she 
accidentally discovers that they are rich. The mental 
process by which she then persuades herself into trying 
to please them is described with subtle insight. 

Tlie other leading character in the book is Oriane 
Graham, a well-bred, well-educated woman. In early 
youth Oriane bad b^n loved by a young Methodist 
minister, who, however, had been given to understand 
by the vicar that his love-making could not be accept¬ 
able to a Church woman, and had left the place. When 
the story begins he is a distinguished Oxford professor. 
Oriane had been, and still is, attached to him, but 
betrays it to no one. Their love-story runs through the 
book, but Miss Dougall, as is her wont, makes it no 
conventional one, and their lives continue to run apart. 

The climax of the book is reached when Oriane, whose 
outlook has been much widened by friendship with the 
old man from Canada, reproaches the vicar with having 
blighted her life by interfering to keep her apart from the 
man she loved, also with keeping apart Christian people, 
who ought to be essentially one, by his harsh view of 
those outside the Church. There are other and varied 
characters in the book, in particular the artist who 
makes the worship of beauty and happiness his religion, 
and the Anglican bishop who, as a Churchman, repre¬ 
sents the more saintly type of Christian seen also in 
the old Canadian. 
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Miss Broughton’s New Novel 


MAMMA 

Admirers of that old favourite, Cometh Up as a Flower, 
will find that in her new novel Miss Broughton has 
lost none of her old power to fascinate and charm. 
Mamma is a skilfully drawn character, and though from 
the beginning the reader is taken behind the scenes and 
shown the selfishness and vanity by which she is 
dominated, it is easily understood (so adroitly does 
this clever old lad^ work upon the divergent tempera¬ 
ments of her relatives) how it is that she is regarded 
by most of them as worthy of nothing but the highest 
esteem and most admiring devotion. 

The story opens on her seventieth birthday when her 
three married daughters come from their respective 
homes to bring gifts and do homage. An event of this 
occasion is the conversation that centres round Mr. 
Hatton. ‘*a young artist with a curious talent for 
catching a likeness." who has offered to paint Mamma's 
portrait. That he has asked her to sit to him **for 
nothing but his own pleasure" is the chief reason for 
Mamma's acceptance. On his first visit he explains to 
Lucia (the unmarried daughter who is privileged to 
devote her life to Mamma to such an extent that she 
even shares that lady’s bedroom in order to be within 
easy call by night as well as by day) that she is no | 
stranger to him as be has already heard much about 
her from a certain Tommy Carruthers to whom, four¬ 
teen years before, when Lucia was seventeen, she had 
been engaged for exactly four ^ays. 

From Hatton Lucia learns that Carruthers is "not 
doing well," and had gradually gone down hill till he 
had become a waiter in a hotel. There is worse behind, 
but Hatton, who is himself falling in love with Lucia, 
will not tell her this. The whole stor^' then comes to the 
knowledge of Gwen Baskerville, a niece of Lucia, and a 
very up-to-date and advanced young woman, who is 
fired with the desire of bringing the at-one-time lovers 
together again. This, of course, she cannot do without 
Hatton's help. He enters reluctantly into the plot 
and Carruthers. who has unexpectedly inherited a 
fortune, is found, just as he is celebrating his wedding 
with the barmaid of his favourite tavern. Meanwhile 
Lucia has discovered that her feelings towards the 
artist, whose uncultured manners bad at first disgusted 
her, have undermined the secret tenderness which she 
had always entertained for her old lover. 
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Miss Carey's New Novel 


THE SUNNY SIDE 
OF THE HILL 

Miss Carry's new book will probably become one of 
the most popular of her stories, for it Ucks none of the 
attraction that distinguishes the long list of well-known 
novels by the same author. Readers of every age, too, 
will find it interesting, for though it relates the love- 
stories of a brother and sister who are both under 
twenty-five, its dominant theme is the love-story of 
a lady who has lived veij nearly half a century. Miss 
Biprdon is the aunt of Harold and Maureen, a “love- 
spinster" as she calls herself, and Uie possessor of 
a picturesque old house surrounded bv a beautiful 
garden in a little village near the Kentish coast. Her 
character is drawn with loving care, and is as fragrant 
and delightful as the flowers she tends with such 
assiduous activity. 

At the opening of the story Aunt Margaret has not 
long inherited the house and a sufficient income to 
maintain it from an old lady with whom she lived as 
companion for several years. To her home she invites 
Maureen, a airl of nineteen, one of the many children 
of Miss Brydon’s only brother. Maureen understands 
that the invitation is intended as a lasting one, and that 
if she ffoes to her aunt it is as an adopted daughter 
rather than as a mere visitor. She does not like piling 
from her*brothers and sisters, but when she has once 
settled down in her new home she is happy enough. 

Among the neighbours is the crippled owner of Marsh 
Hall, a Mr. Romney Chaytor, who in saving the life of 
his half-sister had met with the injury that find resulted 
in incurable lameness. He had made up his min d never 
to marry, but Miss Brydon succeeds in changing his 
ideas on the subject, though nobody is more surprised 
than herself that his choice of a wife should be her own 
niece. Maureen. Harold's love for Ruth Chaytor has 
finally also a satisfactory realisation. But Miss 
Brydon's story is too sacred and unusual to be told. 
It should be learnt at first hand, and on reaching the 
end the reader will be as admirina of the real 
heroine of the story as are any of ner own little 
circle of relatives and friends. Not only in its title 
should Thi Sunny Sid$ of th$ HiU prove an enjojrable 
companion. 
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Winston Churchill^s New Novel 


MR. CREWE’S CAREER 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. —**A wonderful picture of 
American life. . . . More real and living persons it 
would be impossible to find among the books of to-day. 
... In some respects his latest novel may be compared 
with Disraeli’s work; sometimes the advantage seems 
to be with Mr. Churchill.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.--••There are five 
hundred pages of Mr. Crewe*s Career, and so admirably 
are they filled that even the hurried reviewer cannot 
wish them less.” 

STANDARD. —”A remarkably bold and vigorous 
and enthralling work.” 

ACADEMY. —**One of the most engrossing novels 
that have been written for some considerable time.” 

PUNCH. —“A very enjoyable book.” 

TIMES. —” Abounds in clever sketches. . . . which 
show Mr. Churchill at his best. The flavour of his 
humour is of that stimulating kind which asserts itself 
just the moment, as it were, after it has passed the 
palate.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE. — ••Mr. Crewe's Career is most 
enjoyable. It is full of humanity, interest, and humour.” 

DAILY NEWS.—••Into this novel Mr. Churchill 
has concentrated his reading of an epoch, and he has 
done it with sympathy, power, and fine insight The 
book is worthy to stand by the side of its brillismt 
predecessors. The Crisis and Coniston.'* 

DAILY MAIL. —” An absorbing story.” 


New American Novels 


THE RED CITY: A Novel of the Second 
Administration of Washington. By S. Weir 
Mitchell, M.D., author of ffu£-A Wynne, 
Constance Trescot, etc. 6s. 

TOGETHER. By Robert Herrick, author of 
The Web of Life, etc. 6s. 

FRIENDSHIP VILLAGE. By Zona Gale, 
author of The Loves ot Pelieas and Etarre. 
With Illustrations. 6s. 
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New Illustrated Books 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. By Rudyard Kipling. 
With Sixteen Illustrations in colour by Maurice 
and Edward Detmold. 8vo. 55. net. 

THE LITTLE CITY OF HOPE. A Christmas 
Story. By F. Marion Crawford. A new 
edition. With Illustrations in colour by A. S. 
Hartrick. 8vo. 55. net. 

DE LIBRIS. Prose and Verse. By Austin 

Dobson. With Illustrations by Hugh Thom¬ 
son and Kate Greenaway. Extra Crown 8vo. 

I HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN SURREY. 
By Eric Parker. With Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. Extra Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

A MOTOR FLIGHT THROUGH FRANCE. 
By Edith Wharton. With 21 full-page half¬ 
tone plates. 8vo. 

AN ENGLISH HOLIDAY WITH CAR AND 
CAMERA. By James John Hissby. With 
Illustrations and Map of the Route. 8vo. 
los. net. 

FAIRIES—OF SORTS. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
Author of “The Ruby Ring,” etc. With 
Illustrations by Gertrude Demain Hammond. 
Crown 8vo. Gilt edges. 3f. 6 d. 

FAIRY TALES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
Collected from original Native sources and 
arranged by Mrs. E. J. Bourhill and Mrs. 
J. B. Drake. Illustrated by W. Herbert 
Holloway. Crown 8vo. Gilt edges. 35. 6 d. 
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